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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME. 


The question of improving the condition of the Grammar and Common 
Schools of Ontario occupied a great deal of public attention during the years 
1869, 1870 and 1871. Not only were Drafts of School Bills, with expositions 
of their provisions submitted to the Government by the Chief Superintendent 
of Education, but the Public Press, the Members of Parliament and the 
Common and Grammar School Masters in their Annual Conventions dis- 
cussed the provisions and details of these Bills. In several respects they 
were much more comprehensive in their scope and obiect than any former 
measures submitted to the Government by the Chief Superintendent of 
Education. They were, therefore, subjected to much more than the usual 
amount of criticism. That was particularly the case in the House of 
Assembly; so much so that the Attorney General regarded this criticism as 
so unappreciative of the superior character of the Bills and as so hypercritical 
that he withdrew both Bills from the House for the Session. 


In the Public School Bill provision was made for the introduction of 
elementary science as a subject of study in the Public. Schools, and, under 
its authority Regulations were proposed to be adopted by the Council of 
Public Instruction, fixing a high standard for the qualifications of Public 
School County Inspectors, so that hereafter inferior Township Superintend- 
ents could no longer be legally appointed to office. The standard of County 
Examiners of Public School Teachers was also raised, so that as Examiners 
they would be competent to decide upon the answers made by Teachers *u 
regard to the teaching, discipline and management of schools. 

In the Grammar School Bill, provision was made for the establishment 
of superior Classes of Grammar Schools to be known respectively as “High 
Schools,’’ with at least two masters, and a higher grade still, to be desig- 
nated Collegiate Institutes, or local Colleges, with at least six Masters, and 
an attendance of seventy boys learning Greek and Latin as well as the other 
subjects of a superior English Education. In fixing this as the standard for 
Collegiate Institutes we had fortunately not to theorize on the subject, as the 
Grammar School at Galt taught by Mr. William Tassie furnished just the 
ideal of such an Institution.* 


These Bills when again submitted to the House of Assembly, after final 
revision, were sharply criticised by certain Members, led by Mr. Edward 


*This reference recalls an amusing instance of a circumstance which occurred at 
a Committee Meeting of the House of Assembly, at which Doctor Ryerson and myself 
were present. A proposal had been made to strike out the standard conditions upon which 
Collegiate Institutes were to be establsshed, as quite too high, and, as a rule, unattain- 
able in this Province. Having anticipated an objection of this kind, I had taken the 
precaution to bring with me to the Committee Meeting the then last Report of the 
Galt Grammar School. When, therefore, the Chairman put the question, which had 
been proposed, to strike out the high standard, which had been agreed upon, the Chief 
Superintendent interposed and requested me to explain the reason why we had adopted 
the high standard in the Bill. It was amusing to witness the change which took place 
among the Members when I made the desired explanation, and proceeded to read out 
the names of the six Masters in the Galt Grammar School and the standard number of 
_ Pupils in attendance. No change was made. 
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Blake, who delivered an elaborate speech on the subject, which he afterwards 
published in a revised form in a pamphlet. To this speech,—first as delivered, 
and afterwards as revised, the Chief Superintendent of Education replied in 
Letters addressed to Mr. Blake. However, none of the amendments pro- 
posed by Mr. Blake were adopted by the House of Assembly, so that the 
Bill passed as it had been prepared, with the exception of some friendly 
amendments which were made to it as it passed through the House. 

I have inserted a carefully prepared exposition of the design and 
functions of the Normal School, and its practical influence, incidentally, 
on the character and mode of teaching in the Public Schools of the Province, 
by Doctor Sangster, its Head Marster. 

Chapter V contains a detailed sketch of the history and progress of the 
Schools in the City of Hamilton, including its Primary Central and Gram- 
mar Schools, which may be regarded as illustrative and typical of the state 
and progress of Schools in the Cities, Towns and other educational centres 
of the Province. 

Chapter XV contains an elaborate exposition of the Principles upon 
which the Educational Depository was founded and the Public objects it 
was designed to serve. 

There are two documents of more than usual interest in this Volume. 
The one is an admirable and most comprehensive Address of the Reverend 
Doctor Nelles to the Ontario Teachers Association, of which he was Presi- 
dent. It elicited a warm eulogy from the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
who said that he had read it over twice with increasing pleasure. The 
other Document is the Annual Report of the Reverend Mr. Mackenzie on 
the state and condition of the Grammar Schools in 1870. It is a highly 
suggestive and valuable paper. It and the Reports of the preceding Gram- 
mar School Inspectors were of great service to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education in the drafting of the High School and Collegiate Institute 
Bill. 

A interesting Report written by the American Consul on the Education 
and Condition of the Indians in this Province will be found in Chapter 
-O.0 0 F 

The usual full reports of the proceedings of the Churches on University 
Subjects will be found in their accustomed place in these Volumes. 


J. GEORGE HODGINS, 
Historiographer of the Education 
Toronto, 19th January, 1908. Department of Ontario. 
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CHAPTER I. 


EDUCATIONAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 
1869. 


November 8rd, 1869. This being the first day of the Third Session of the First 
Parliament of the Province of Ontario, His Excellency William Pearce Howland, C.B. 
Lieutenant-Governor, having taken his seat, was pleased to open the Session by the 
following gracious Speech, in which he said :— 

Amongst the Measures which I have directed to be laid before you there will be 
found Bills for effecting certain improvements in the Grammar and Common School 
Acts of this Province. 


November 4th, 1869. The Order of the Day having been read, for taking into 
Consideration the Speech of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor:—Mr. F. B. 
Cumberland moved, seconded by Mr. H. D. Smith, (Leeds), That an humble Address 
be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, to thank His Excellency for 
his gracious Speech at the opening of the Session; and further to assure His Excellency 
that we rejoice that His Excellency is enabled, on again meeting us, to congratulate 
us on the prosperous condition of the Province. 

That we will give our careful consideration, amongst the measures which .His 
Excellency has directed to be laid before us, to the Bills for effecting certain improve- 
ments in the Grammar and Common School Acts. 


November 8th, 1869. The following Bills were severally introduced, read for the 
First time, and ordered for the Second reading on Wednesday next :— 

Bill, (Number 2), intituled:—‘‘An Act to amend the Grammar School Law of the 
Province of Ontario.’’—-The Honourable M. C. Cameron. 

_ Bill, (Number 8), intituled:—‘‘An Act to amend the Common School Acts of (Upper 
Canada), Ontario.’’—The Honourable M. C. Cameron. 

On motion of the Honourable M. C. Cameron, seconded by the Honourable John 
Carling, it was,— 

Ordered, That there be printed three times the usual number of copies of the 
Grammar School Bill, (Number 2), and of the Common School Bill, (Number 3). 

On motion of Mr. Archibald Kellar, seconded by the Honourable John McMurrich, 
it was,— 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House, Copies of all 
Correspondence between the Office of the Chief Superintendent of Education and the 
Government, (not already brought down,) touching the Financial Administration of 
the Education Office; and the Expenditure, or application, of the Grants made for 
Education. 

November 10th, 1869. A Petition was received and read:—Of the County Council 
of Leeds and Grenville; also of the Board of Public Instruction for the County of 
Grey, severally praying for certain amendments to the School Acts. 


November 11th, 1869. On motion of Mr. J’. McLeod, seconded by Mr. J. W. 
Williams, (Hamilton) ,— 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House, Copies of all 
Correspondence since last Session of the Legislature, between the Chief Superintendent 
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of Education and the Government, respecting the contemplated changes in the Grammar 


and Common School Acts. 

November 16th, 1869. The Honourable M. C. Cameron presented to the House by 
command of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor : --- 

Return to an Address to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying that he 
will cause to be laid before this House, copies of all Correspondence, since last Session 
of the Legislature, between the Chief Superintendent of Education and the Government, 
respecting the contemplated changes in the Grammar and Common Schools Acts. 

Also, the Annual Report of the Normal, Model, Grammar and Common Schools of 
Ontario for the year 1868, by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

November 18th, 1869. Petitions were received and read:—Of the County Council 
of Simcoe;.also, of Mr. E. B. Beemer and others, of Norfolk ; also, of Mr. C. Campbell 
and others, of Niagara; of the Board of Grammar School Trustees of Niagara; also, 
of the Township Council of the United Counties of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, 
severally praying for certain amendments to the School Act. 

Mr. R. Christie moved, seconded by Mr. J. Carnegie, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into and report upon the endowment and utility of Upper Canada 
College, and its relation to our Educational System, to be composed as follows:—The - 
Honourable Messieurs Cameron and McMurrich, Messieurs Coyne, Hayes, Craig, 
(Russell), Lauder, Beatty, McGill, Scott, (Ottawa), Carnegie, Rykert, Graham, 
(Hastings), and Christie. 

Mr. J. C. Rykert moved, in amendment, seconded by Mr. M. Clark, That the 
names of Messieurs McKellar, McDougall, Clark, Sinclair, Lount, and Williams, 
(Durham), be added to the Committee. And Debate arising, the amendment was, 
with the leave of the House, withdrawn. 

Mr. T. R.- Ferguson moved, in amendment, seconded by the Honourable EK. B. Wood, 
That the Committee be composed as follows:—The Honourable Messieurs Cameron 
and McMurrich, Messieurs Blake, Boyd, Carnegie, Christie, Coyne, Craig, (Russell), 
Crosby, Cumberland, Ferguson, Ferrier, Greely, Lauder, McDougall, McGill, Monteith, 
Pardee, Rykert, ‘Scott, (Ottawa), Sinclair, Tett, and Williams, (Durham). And the 
amendment, having been put, was carried. 

The original motion, as amended, having been put, it was,— 

Resolved, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into, and report upon 
the Endowment and utility of Upper Canada College, and its relation to our Educa- 
tional System, composed as follows:—The Honourable’ Messieurs Cameron and 
McMurrich, Messieurs Blake, Boyd, Carnegie, Coyne, Craig, (Russell), Crosby, Cumber- 
land, Ferguson, Ferrier, Greeley, Lauder, McDougall, McGill, Monteith, Pardee, 
Rykert, Scott, (Ottawa), Sinclair, Tett and Williams, (Durham). 

November 19th, 1869. The following Petitions were read:—Of the County Council 
of Lincoln; also, of Mr. James McCaffery and others, of Norfolk, severally praying for 
certain amendments to the School Act. | 

November 22nd, 1869. A Petition was received and read:—Of the County Council 
of Elgin, praying for certain amendments to the School Act. 

The Honourable M. C. Cameron presented to the House, by command of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor : — 

Return to an Address to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying that he 
will cause to be laid before this House, copies of all Correspondence between the Office 
of the Chief Superintendent of Education and the Government, (not already brought 
down), touching the Financial Administration of the Education Office; and the Expen- 
diture, on application, of the Grants made for Education. 

(Norr. This Return included Correspondence between the Education Department 
and the following Executive Departments of the Government:—1. With the Treasury 
Department, 65 Letters and Documents. 2. With the Public Works Department, 33 
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Letters and Documents. 3. With the Provincial Secretary’s Department, 15 Letters 
and Documents. 4. With the Attorney General’s Department, 2 Letters and Documents ; 
or One hundred and fifteen Letters and Documents in all. By order of the House of 
Assembly, this Return was not printed. It deals largely with the details of the Expen- 
diture of the Education Department). 

November 24th, 1869. On motion of Mr. W. T. Hays, seconded by Mr. S. McCall, 
(Norfolk), it was,— 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House a Return, 
shewing the anual average attendance of Pupils in each of the Grammar Schools of 
Ontario, (formerly Upper Canada), during the first three years of the existence of such 
Schools; also, a Return shewing the average annual attendance of Pupils in each 
Grammar School in Ontario, during the years, 1865, 1866, 1867 and 1868. 


November 25th, 1869: The following Petitions were received and read:—Of the 
Reverend W. Moore and others, of Ottawa, praying for the passing of an Act to 
incorporate them under the name of the Ottawa Ladies’ School. Of Mr. Thomas 
Jacques and others, of Woodhouse; also, of Mr. Robert Hellzer and others, of Wood- 
house, severally praying that certain clauses of the School Bill may not pass. 


The Honourable M. C. Cameron presented to the House, by command of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, the Annual Report of the Senate of the University 
of Toronto for the year 1868. 


(Nott. This Report, by order of the House of Assembly, was not printed). 


November 26th, 1869. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Mr. 
Thomas Stock and others, of East Flamboro, praying for amendments to the School 
Bill; of the President and Directors of the Wesleyan Female College of Hamilton, 
praying for the passing of an Act to amend their Act of Incorporation; of the Weston 
Church School, praying for the passing of an Act of Incorporation; of the Reverend 
William Moore and others, of Ottawa, praying for an Act to incorporate the Ottawa 
Ladies’ College; of Bishop Nazrey and others, of the County of Kent, praying for an 
Act to incorporate an Industrial School, under the name of the Nazrey Institute. 

The Bill, (Number 2), To amend the Grammar School Law of the Province of 
Ontario, was read the Second time, and referred to a Committee of the Whole House, 
on Tuesday next. 

November 29th, 1869. The following Petition was received and read: —Of Mr. John 
Clemens and others, of Beverley, praying that the School Bill may not pass. 


November 80th, 1869. Mr. J. C. Rykert, from the Committee on Standing Orders, 
presented their Fifth Report, stating that they had examined the following Petition, 
and that the notices were correct :— 

Of the Wesleyan Female College of Hamilton, praying for an Act to amend their 
Act of Incorporation. 

The following Bill was introduced and read the First time :— 


Bill, (Number 66), intituled:—‘‘An Act. to incorporate the Nazrey Institute.’’— 
Mr. J. Smith, (Kent). 

The following Bill was read the Second time :— 

Bill, (Number 3), To amend the Common School Acts of (Upper Canaan): Ontario. 
Referred to a Committee of the Whole House to-morrow. 


The Honourable M. C. Cameron presented to the House, by command of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor :— 


Return to an Address to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying that he 
will cause to be laid before this House a Return shewing the annual average attendance 
of Pupils in each of the Grammar Schools of Ontario, (formerly Upper Canada), during 
the first three years of the existence of such Schools. Also, a Return shewing the average 
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annual attendance of Pupils in each Grammar School in Ontario during the years 1865, 
1866, 1867 and 1869. 


(Nore. This is an imperfect Statistical Return, and is not inserted in 
this Volume. In transmitting it to the Provincial Secretary the Chief 
Superintendent accompanied it with the following Letter :— 


With respect to the attendance of Pupils during the first three years of each School’s 
existence, I have to remark that, as the Grammar Schools were not in any way under 
the control of this Department, prior to 1854, there are no Returns before that year 
from which such a Statement could be compiled. The number of,Pupils in attendance 
at the Schools established before, or during 1854, 1855 and 1856,—being the first three 
years in which they were reported to this Office. The average attendance of those 
years, is, however, too imperfectly reported to be of value, as the Law did not require 
it as a basis for the distribution of the Grant until the Act of 1865 was passed. 


The number in attendance at Grammar Schools established after 1854 is given 
for the first three years of their establishment, and both the number of Pupils and the 
average attendance are given from 1865 to June, 1869, inclusive. 


It will be observed that the average of the first half of 1869 is much higher than 
that of 1868, the attendance of Girls being included in the Reports for 1868. 


With regard to the large difference in many cases between the number of Pupils 
and the average, it is to be observed that some Pupils only attended a few days, or 
weeks, and some are reported, who were not strictly Grammar School Pupils; but, in 
the columns for average attendance, only Pupils duly admitted to the School by the 
Inspector of Grammar Schools are received. | 


Toronto, 29th November, 1869. Egerton Ryerson.) 


December 2nd, 1869. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Mr. 
Richard Preston and others, of North Crosby, praying that certain clauses of the 
School Bill may not pass; of the County Council of Peel, praying to be allowed to 
appoint Trustees for School purposes. Of the Weston Church School, praying for an 
Act of Incorporation. 


Mr. Greely, from the Committee on Printing, presented their Fourth Report, 
recommending that the following Documents be printed : — 
Return to an Address relative to the average attendance at Grammar Schools. 


The following Bill was introduced, and read the first time : — 

Bill, (Number 83), intituled :—‘‘An Act to incorporate the Weston Church School.’’ 
—Mr. T. Grahame, (York). 

December 8rd, 1869. A Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. Henry Jackson 
and others, of Kent, praying that no Act may be passed to incorporate the Nazrey 
Institute. 


December 7th, 1869. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of the 
Board of Common School Trustees of Embro; also, of the Village Council of Embro; 
also, of Mr. William Spoor and others, of Wolfe Island, severally praying for certain 
amendments to the School Law. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider the Bill, (Number 3), To 
amend the Common School Act of Upper Canada, (Ontario). 

Doctor J. Baxter moved that the following be added to Clause 4:— 

‘‘Provided always that it shall not be lawful to appoint any Person as County Superin- 
tendent who has not been engaged as a practical Teacher for a period of at least three 
years, excepting such Persons only who may hold said Office at the time of the passing 
of this Act.”’ 

And the amendment, having been put, was declared lost. 
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Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair, and Mr. A. W. Lauder reported that the Committee 
made some progress, and asked ier to sit again to-morrow. It was,— 

Ordered, That the Committee have leave to sit again to-morrow. 

December 8th, 1869. The following Petition was received and read:—Of the Board 
of School Trustees, of Renfrew, respecting the School Laws. 

December 9th, 1869. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Mr. 
J. W. Beemer and others, of Townsend; also, of Mr. Daniel Smith and others, of 
Townsend, severally praying that the School Bill may not pass. 

December 10th, 1869. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Mr. 
John Ostrander and others, of Middleton; also, of Mr. Henry Burke and others, of 
Townsend, severally praying that the School Bill may not pass. 

The Honourable M. C. Cameron presented to the House, by command of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, the Annual Report. of the Council of University 
College. 


(Note. This Report was also, by order of the House of Assembly, not 
printed). 


December 13th, 1869. The following Petition was read:—Of Mr. Joseph Lemon 
and others, of Townsend, praying that the School Bill may not pass. | 

December 14th, 1869. The Honourable Attorney-General, J. S. Macdonald, from 
the Committee on Private Bills, presented their Sixth Report, as to the following 
Bills : — 

Bill, (Number 83), To incorporate Weston Church School, (without amendments). 

Bill, (Number 59), To incorporate the Ottawa Ladies’ College, (with amendments). 


Bill, (Number 64), To amend the Act incorporating the hee tee Female College 
of Hamilton, (with amendments). 

The Order of the Day for the House again to resolve itself into'a Committee, to 
consider Bill, (Number 3), To amend the Common School Act of Upper Canada, (Ontario), 
having been read, it was,— 

Ordered, That the Order be discharged, and the Bill withdrawn. 

The Order of the Day for the House to resolve itself into a Committee, to consider 
Bill, (Number 2), To amend the Grammar School Law of the Province of Ontario, 
having been read, the Honourable Attorney General, J. S. Macdonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable M. C. Cameron, That the Order be discharged. And the motion 
having been put, was carried on the following division:—Yeas, 59; Nays, 7. 

Ordered, That the Order be discharged, and the Bill withdrawn. 

December 15th, 1869. The following Bills were severally read the Second time :— 

Bill, (Number 59), To incorporate the Ottawa Ladies’ College. Referred to a 
Committee of the Whole House to-morrow. 

Bill, (Number 64), To amend the Act incorporating the Wesleyan Female College 
of Hamilton. 

Bill, (Number 83), To incorporate the Weston Church School. 

December 16th, 1869. On motion of Mr. J. Carnegie, seconded by Mr. R. Christie,— 

Ordered, That the evidence taken before the Select Committee on Upper Canada 
College, and the Returns laid before the same, be printed for the use of the Committee, 
and that Rule Number Thirty be suspended. 

Mr. J. Boyd introduced Bill, (Number 108), intituled:—An Act to amend the Act 
for the further Improvement of Grammar Schools in Upper Canada, (now Ontario). 
It was,— 

Ordered, To be read a Second time to-morrow. 
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(Nore. As this Bill did not pass, I insert it as follows) :— 


Britt. AN Act TO AMEND THE ACT FOR THE FuRTHER IMPROVEMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Preamble 


Seetion seven 


of 29 Vic., chap. 


23 repealed, 


Provisions 
for teaching 
the higher 
branches of 
English edu- 
eation, Latin 
and Greek. 


The word 
“ pupils’”’ to 
include boys 
and girls. 


Foregoing 
section to be 
taken in lieu 
of one re- 
pealed. 


IN Upper CANADA (NOW ONTARIO.) 


Whereas doubts have arisen as to the intention of the Grammar School 
ILaw, with regard to. the admission of Girls into the Grammar Schools of 
Ontario; and also as to the daily attendance of Girls therein, being taken 
as a basis for the appropriation of the Legislative Grant; and whereas it 
is expedient that provision be made that Pupils attending such Grammar 
Schools, should receive instruction in the higher branches of an English 
education; and whereas it is expedient for the purpose of removing such 
doubts, and of making such provision, to amend Section Seven, of the Act 
passed in the Twenty-ninth year of the Reign of Her Majesty, Chapter 
Twenty-Three, and intituled, ‘‘An Act for the further improvement of 
Grammar Schools in Upper Canada;’’ Therefore Her Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of On- 
tario, enacts as follows: 


1. Section Seven of the Act passed in the Twenty-ninth year of Her 
Majesty’s Reign, and chaptered Twenty-three, intituled: ‘‘An Act for the 
further improvement of Grammar Schools in Upper Canada’’ is hereby 
repealed. 


2. Provision shall be made in the Grammar Schools for teaching the 
higher branches of an English Education, and the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, to those Pupils whose Parents, or Guardians may desire it, accord- 
ing to a Programme of Studies and Regulations which shall be prepared from 
time to time by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and the appropriation payable half-yearly 
to such Schools shall be made to such Schools conducted according to Law, 
upon the daily average attendance of such School; it being nevertheless 
understood that the word ‘‘Pupils’’ includes Girls as well as Boys; and pro- 
vided also, that no such School shall receive a‘larger appropriation than 
$ per annum. 


3. The foregoing Section shall be read in Section Seven, of the ‘‘Act 
for the further Improvement of Grammar Schools in Upper Canada,’’ (now 
Ontario). 


The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 64), To 
amend the Act incorporating the Wesleyan Female College of Hamilton; and, after 
some time spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair, agd Mr. J. Boyd reported 
the Bill, without amendment. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read the Third time to-morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 83), To 
incorporate the Weston Church School; and after some time spent therein, Mr. Speaker 
resumed the Chair; and Mr. A. P. Cockburn reported the Bill without amendment. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read the Third time to-morrow. 


December 17th, 1869. 


The Honourable M. C. Cameron presented to the House, by 


command of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor :—The Report of the Senate of 
the University of Toronto, and the Bursar’s Statement of Cash transactions, etcetera, 
for the years ending respectively, the 30th June, 1868, and the 30th June, 1869. 


(Norr. This Report and Statement were, by order of the House of 
Assembly, not printed). 
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Also, Report of the Upper Canada College, and the Bursar’s Statement of Cash 
transactions, etcetera, for the years ending respectively, the 30th June, 1868, and the 


30th June, 1869. 


(Nore. This Report and Statement were also, by order of the House of 


Assembly, not printed). 


The following Bills were severally read the third time and passed: 
Bill, (Number 59), To incorporate the Ottawa Ladies’ College. 
Bill, (Number 64,) To amend the Act incorporating the Wesleyan Female College 


of Hamilton. 


Bill, (Number 83), To incorporate the Weston Church School. 
The House, according to Order, resolved itself again into Committee of Supply. 


In the Committee it was,— 


Resolved, That there be granted to Her Majesty, for the service of the year 1870, 


the following sums :— 


43. To defray the expenses of 


Common and Separate Schools 
Poor Schools 


ee 


Education, as follows :— 


SRO eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeet tt a eaeeeeeeeeeee eee eereeee 


ee i ce a ey 


Normal and Model Schools’ Salaries, videlicet : — 


$ cts 
BGA MAStOT . ccuik owlaee ee 2,000 00 Ist Assistant Mistress, Girls’ 
meecomd MASTER: <0-d,c.cvsesere-s oy 1,500 00 Model Sehoolaraics sa ecaae 
ayriting Master ..i.i.6:5. ess... 700 00 2nd Assistant Mistress, Girls’ 
Peon wino” Master —.......<i25-<:. 240 00 ModelSchoal 8.320. 25g. 
Miricio. Masgtart ohiacs.ss.c-eara ts 400 00 Janitor, $300; cleaning, $60 
Gymnastic Master ............: 300 00 Epica tet it) ety Pere PPE awe ry gee 
Master, Boys’ Model School 1,000 00 shi teah (V2) 2a Roe eet eeceer or eee ene 
Ist Assistant Master, Boys’ Furnace-men, $350; clean- 
Bede) Schoo] ss2.,))2-.20055. 5 700 (CO TOF OU re eek eases 
2nd Assistant Master, Boys’ Assistant Gardener .~...:...... 
Rhea, SCHOOL. ces: 600 00 
Mistress, Girls’ Model f ig) eh Oye rimneeg ee te et am ee 
SUG ahun yr cancadsechel sas eeqes 700 00 
Various Contingencies : — 
$ cts. 
Carpenter s.aW ork iss ies. s<s 100 CO Books, Stationer, and 
Tinsmithing and Hardware. 100 00 Appa rakind sci secrsr. cre vanes 
Smith’s Work, Heating Ap- Expenses of Grounds ......... 
WOU OUS eigen. eet sh 200 00 tle 11:7 LR ene the hr A ae F Ra ean 
Plumbing and Gas Fitting. 200 00 NVRBAT nt tire een Gaye redin tein! 
Painting and Glazing......... 800 00 Petty Furnishings and Re- 
Bricklayer’s and Plasterer’s POLES ec arate eae oe 
PAVERS ONS ai etl ean ees 200 00 
SCAVOHInO Ward - 20. ethan 400 00 he Le eee 2 ea ee 
Printing and Binding ...... 250 00 


ee ee ee | 


CO Pee SHS HES OTOH EHHH EHS ERAHOH HORE HSH CHEF OEE OE OEEEEOOE SC ESS 


ee ay 


$ cts. 
170,000 CO 
6,000 00 


500 00 


400 00 
360 00 
360 CO 
336 00 


410 00 
336 00 


$10,842 CO 


® Cbs: 


1,800 00 
200 00 
1,000 00 
400 00 


200 00 


$5,850 00 


$ cts. 
$57,500 00 
32,500 00 
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Salaries of the Depository Clerks : — 


$ ets. $< ets. 
Clerk of the Libraries ...... 1,200 00 Packer and Messenger ...... 340 00 
Assistant Clerk of Libraries 550 00 La GUTeT. .s.clo eect ee 280 00 
SalGsmian 7. acacteeinente eee 450 CO ee re ae 
Assistant Salesman ............ 150 CO Total ..s:02ee eee $3,090 00 
Junior Salesman. ........00...6. 120 CO 


Contingencies of the Depository :— 


$ cts. $ - lets, 

Gl a ings accak stan 9 eee eee 300 00 Petty Furnishings and Re- 
Printing, Forms, etcetera... 200 00 PALES Saseccee a tease eee 269 CO 
Liotta. gain, ee Set ton $819 00 
Superannuated.” Peachers's socks soles ee ee 6,500 00 
Museum, (including Wael) se eo ck Guia hn a ee ee eee 3,778 438 


Journal of Education:—Expenses of Editing, $400.; Printing and 
Mailing. 5,000 ‘copies: per anonth: 912400700) oc ee eee - 1,800 00 
Grammar: School inspecbion ys cc .cie aoe coke ea er $2,000 CO 


Education Office (Salaries) : — 


$_.cts; $ ets. 
Chief Superintendent of Assistant Clerk of Statistics 900 CO 
Kduicationr c.0ts seer errs 4,000 CO Assistant Clerk of Corres- 
Deputy Superintendent of DOMUGHCOGL tee os 25, nto. 600 00 
Kiduca tion = <0, Sas cece 2,200 00 Messonoar: tine. pnts sare ie de 865 CO 
Senior Clerk, Acountant and Messenger, cleaning ............ 48 00 
Registrar <..2.: LO gti 1,600 CO — 
Clerk of Statistics ..).2....:<- L200 G0 Total. teense one. os $11,813 00 


Clerk of Correspondence .... 900 00 


Contingencies of Education Office :— 


$ cts. $ cts. 
POStAPG sficeeecce te eee 880 00 Daye heports, nyc a ee eens 15 (0 
Printing ce ce eo 300 00 Incidental. .0teo 3a te eee 88 00 
We eS, a seven cane eee ee 350 0) pe eel es 
Stationery and Books ......... 250 00 Totals. nee cee $1,983 00 
Newspapers and advertising 100 00 
Grand; Total. for--Mdwen tones, oe eascnncte csc ee ee ee Sa Bre $337,475 00 


December 18th, 1869. The Honourable Attorney-General J. S. Macdonald, from the 
Committee on Private Bills, presented their Tenth Report, as to the following Bill :— 
Bill, (Number 64), To amend the Act for incorporation of the Wesleyan Female Col- 
ege, of Hamilton. 


Mr. Scott, (Ottawa), from the Committee of Supply, reported the Resolutions 
passed in Committee. They were adopted by the House. 


December 22nd, 1869. On motion of Mr. Currie, seconded by Mr. McCall (Elgin). 


Resolved,—That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency, to cause to be laid before this House copies of all 
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Correspondence between the Government and the Education Office, on the subject of 
attaching the Education Office to one of the Departments of the Government. 

December 28rd, 1869. Mr. A. Greeley, from the Committee on Printing, pre- 
sented their Sixth Report, recommending that the toliowing Documents be not 
printed : — 

Report as to Correspondence between the Chief Superintendent of Education and 
the Government. 

Report of the Council of the University College. 

Report of the University of Toronto, and Bursar’s Cash transactions. 

Report of Upper Canada College and Bursar’s Cash transactions. 

The Honourable M. C. Cameron presented to the House, by command of His Kx- 
cellency the Lieutenant-Governor :— 

Return to an Address to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying that 
he will cause to be laid before this House, copies of all Correspondence between the 
Government and the Education Office on the subject of attaching the Education Office 
to one of the Departments of the Government. 


(Nort. By Order of the House of Assembly this Return was not printed. See, 
however, the Chief Superintendent’s Letter to the Provincial Secretary on the subject 
on page 138 of Volume XXI of this Documentary History). 

December 24th 1869. His Excellency William Pearce Howland, C. B., Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Province of Ontario, being seated on the Throne. 

The Clerk of the Crown in Chancery read the titles of the several Bills to be 
assented to, as follows :— 

An Act to amend the Act incorporating the Wesleyan Female College of Hamilton. 

An Act to incorporate the Ottawa Ladies’ College. 

An Act to incorporate the Weston Church School. 

An Act to incorporate the Nazrey Institute. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTS PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY IN 
DECEMBER, 1869. 


CHAPTER Ll. 
An Act to Incorporate THe Weston Cuurcu ScHoo.. 
Received the Royal Assent on the 24th of December, 1869. 


Whereas it has been represented to the Legislature of this Province Preamble. 
that the Reverend William Arthur Johnson has established a School in 
the Village of Weston, under the title ‘‘The Weston Church School;’’ and 
Whereas it would tend greatly to extend and perpetuate, the usefulness 
of the said School that it should be incorporated; Therefore, Her Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 


1. There shall be, and there is hereby constituted and established in Corporate body 
the Village of Weston, in the Province of Ontario, a Body politic and cor- ogine Weston 
porate, under the name of ‘‘The Weston Church School’? which Corporation Poe 
shall consist of the said Reverend William Arthur Johnson, the Reverend 


William Francis Checkley, A.M., Doctor James Bovell, Mr. George King- 


Trustees. 
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Power to 
acquire and 
sell real 
estate. 


Appointment 
of new 
Trustees, 


Returns to be 
made when 
required. 


Preamble. 


Trustees 
appointed 
with corporate 
powers. 


ston, A.M., and Mr. Thomas Moss, A.M., who shall be the Trustees of the 
Corporation, and shall have the~control, management and government 
thereof, and shall also have power to make Rules and Regulations, not 
contrary to Law, or the provisions of this Act, for the government and 
management of the said Corporation and the affairs and property thereof, 
as also for the guidance of themselves, the said Trustees, in execution of 
their duties; and all acts and doings of a majority of the‘said Trustees 
shall be of the same force and effect as if all of them had joined in such 
Acts, or doings. 

2. Such Corporation shall have power at all times hereafter to pur- 
chase, acquire, hold, possess and enjoy such Lands and Tenements as may 
be necessary for the actual use and occupation of the said Corporation, 
and the same to sell, alienate and dispose of and others in their stead, to 
purchase, acquire and hold, for the use and purpose aforesaid; Provided 
always, that the annual value of the Real Estate held by it at any one time 
shall not exceed the sum of Five thousand dollars current money of this 
Province. 

3. In case of any vacancy, or vacancies, occuring in the number of the 
said Trustees by death, resignation, or otherwise, such vacancy, or vacan- 
cies, shall be filled up in such manner as may be provided in the Rules and 
Regulations of the said Corporation. 

4. The said Corporation shall at all times, where thereunto required by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, or by the Legislative Assembly of this Province, 
make a full and exact Return of its Property, Real and Personal, and of 
its Receipts and Expenditure for such period, and with such details and 
other information, as the Lieutenant-Governor, or Legislative Assembly, 
may require. 


CHAPTER LI. 
An Act to JNcorPoRATE THE NAzREyY INSTITUTE. 
Received the Royal Assent on the 24th of December, 1869. 


Whereas the Ministers and Members of the British Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Canada and others, have long laboured in those portions 
of Her Majesty’s North American possessions known as the Dominion of 
Canada, for the Education and spiritual welfare of their people therein; 
and it is deemed expedient to institute a system of Education and instruc- 
tion whereby the Youth of the Country may be liberally taught; and 
Whereas application hath been made to incorporate the Nazrey Institute, 
in order to promote the above-named objects, and it is desired that the 
said School should be conducted on industrial plans: Therefore, Her 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 


1. That there shall be, and there is hereby constituted and established 
in the Township of Chatham, in the County of Kent, and Province of On- 
tario. a Body politic and corporate, under the name of the Nazrey Institute, 
which Corporation shall consist of the Reverend Willis Nazrey, of the 
Township of Chatham in the Province of Ontario, the Reverend Benjamin 
Stewart, and the Reverend Walter H. Hawkins, Mr. Isaac Holden, Mr. 
John William Taylor, of the Town of Chatham, in the Province of On- 
tario, the Reverend Richard R. Disney, and the Reverend Robert Miller 
of the Town of St. Catharines, in the Province aforesaid, the Reverend 
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George R. Blount, of the City of London, in the said Province, the Rever- 
end William J. Buller, of the Village of Bronte, in the said Province, and 
the Reverend George A. Washington, of the Town of Windsor, in the Pro- 
vince aforesaid, and Mr. William Chandler, Mr. James Ramsay, Mr. 
James C. Willmore and Mr. Henry Baynard, of the Township of Chatham 
aforesaid, yeomen, with such other and additional Persons as, from time to 
time, may become associated with them, or, by the Constitution of the said 
Corporation, may become Members thereof; and the said Persons shall be 
the Trustees of the Corporation, and shall have the control, management 
and government thereof during their continuance in Office, and shall also 
have power to make Rules and Regulations, not contrary to Law, or to 
the provisions of this Act, for the government and management of the 
said Corporation, and the affairs and property thereof, as well as the 
affairs and property relating to the said Trustees in the Execution of their 
duties; and all acts and doings of a majority of the said Trustees, or their 
said Successors, shall be of the same force and effect as if all of them had 
joined in such acts, or doings. 


2. The said Corporation shall have power to purchase, acquire, hold, 
possess and enjoy the north half of lot Number Four, in the Sixth Conces- 
‘sion of the said Township of Chatham, containing One hundred acres of 
Land more, or less, and all such other Lands and Tenements as may be 
necessary for the actual use and occupation of the said Corporation, and 
the same to sell, alienate and dispose of, and others in their stead, to 
purchase, acquire and hold for the use and purposes aforesaid: Provided 
always, that the Annual value of the Real Estate, held by the said Corpor- 
ation at any one time, shall not exceed the sum of Three thousand dollars 
lawful money of this Province. 


3. The said Corporation shall at all times be governed and adminis- 
tered under the authority of the British Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the Dominion of Canada. 


4. In case of any vacancy, or vacancies, occuring in the number of 
the said Trustees by death, resignation, or otherwise, such vacancy, or 
vacancies, shall, or may be filled up in such manner as may be provided in 
the Rules and Regulations of the said Corporation: it being the intention 
of this Act that the appointment of Trustees above uamed shall not be 
permanent, but that the same shall from time to time take place in such 
manner as shall be provided by the Rules and Regulations of the said Cor- 
poration. 


5. The said Corporation shall at all times, when thereunto required by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, or the Legislature, make a full Return of its 
Property, Real and Personal, and of its Receipts and Expenditure for such 
period, and with such details and other information as the Lieutenant- 
Governor, or the Legislature, may require. 


6. Any Proprietor, or Holder of any Share, or interest, in the Capital 
of the said Corporation is hereby declared to be free from any individual, 
or personal, liability, beyond the unpaid amount of any Share, or Shares 
held by him; in respect of the debts, engagements, or obligations, of the 
said Corporation. 


Power to pur- 
chase, hold 
and sell cer- 
tain lands. 


Government 
and adminis- 
tration. 


Appointment 
of new 
Trustees. 


_ 


Returns to be 
made of Pro- 
perty, etcetera, 
when required. 


Liability of 
Shareholders. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


An Act To AMEND THE AcT INCORPORATING THE WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE OF 


Preamble. 


24 Victoria, 
Chapter 112, 
Section 8, 
amended by 
substituting 

** Shareholder’’ 
for ‘‘ Director.” 


Insertion of 
clause between 
Sections 2 

and 3. 


Shares may be 
forfeited by 
Directors if 
calls are not 
paid up. 


Preamble. 


HAMILTON. 
Received the Royal Assent on the 24th of December, 1869. 


Whereas the President and Directors of the Wesleyan Female College 
of Hamilton have, by their Petition, represented that a clerical error 
exists in Section Eight of their Act of Incorporation, which it is desirable 
shall be amended, and also that a number of Persons have subscribed for 
Stock in the said Corporation, who, after the notices required by the said 
Act have been given, have neglected and refused to pay the calls ap- 
pointed to be paid by the Directors, and have prayed that their Act of 
Incorporation may be amended by altering the clerical error, and by giv- 
ing the Directors the usual power to forfeit any Shares whereon such pay- 
ment has not been made, and it is expedient to grant the prayer of the 
Ptitioners; Therefore, Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 


1. The Statute passed in the Session held in the Twenty-fourth year of 
the Reign of Her Majesty, chaptered One hundred and twelve, entitled, 
‘“‘An Act to incorporate the Wesleyan Female College of Hamilton,’’ shall 
be and the same is hereby amended by striking out the word ‘‘Director’’ 
used in the Eighth Section of the said Act, and inserting in place thereof 
the word ‘‘Shareholder;’? and by inserting between the Second and Third 
Sections of the said Act the following clause which, shall be taken and 
read as part and parcel of the said Act :— 


If after such demand, or notice, as is required by the next preceding 
Section, or as by the By-laws of the Corporation may be prescribed, any 
call made upon any Share, or Shares, be not paid within such time as by 
such By-laws may be limited in that behalf, the Directors in their discre- 
tion, by Resolution to that effect, reciting the facts and the same being duly 
recorded in their Minutes, may summarily forfeit any Share, or Shares, 
whereon such payment is not made, and the same shall thereupon become 
the property of the Corporation and may be disposed of as by By-law, or 
otherwise, they shall ordain. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
An Act To INCORPORATE THE OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
Received the Royal Assent on the 24th of December, 1869. 


Whereas the Reverend William Moore, the Reverend Daniel M. Gor- 
don, Mr. George McLean Rose, Mr. William Minore, Mr. P. Le Sueur, Mr. 
John Leggo, Mr. C. Leggo, Mr. J. Sweetland, Mr. George Hay, Mr. J. T. 
Pennock, Mr. Alexander Mutchmore, Mr. Alexander S. Woodburn, Mr. 
John Rochester, junior, Mr. John P. Featherston, Mr. Henry McCormick, 
Mr. James A. Grant, Mr. W. C. Smiley, Mr. Samuel Christie, and the 
Honourable Malcolm Cameron, by their Petition in this behalf, have repre- 
sented that a number of Citizens of the City of Ottawa, and other Resi- 
dents of Canada, have agreed to associate themselves together, provision- 
ally, for the purpose of establishing and conducting a Seminary of learn- 
ing of a Collegiate character for the education of female youth, and have 
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opened Subscription Books, and subscribed for Stock in the said Associa- 
tion, and the said Petitioners have prayed to be incorporated under the 
name of the Ottawa Ladies’ College; Therefore, Her Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
Ontario, enacts as follows :— 


1. The Reverend William Moore, the Reverend Daniel M. Gordon, 
Mr. George McLean Rose, Mr. William Minore, Mr. P. Le Sueur, Mr. 
John Leggo, Mr. C. Leggo, Mr. J. Sweetland, Mr. George Hay, Mr. J. T. 
Pennock, Mr. Alexander Mutchmore, Mr. Alexander S. Woodburn, Mr. 
John Rochester, Junior, Mr. John P. Featherston, Mr. Henry McCormick, 
Mr. James A. ,Grant, Mr. W. C. Smiley, Mr. Samuel Christie, and the 
Honourable Malcolm Cameron, and such other Persons as now are, or shall 
hereafter become, Shareholders of the said undertaking, are hereby con- 
stituted a Body corporate and politic, under the name of ‘‘The Ottawa 
Ladies’ College,’’ and by the said name they and their Successors shall and 
may have continued succession, and shall be capable in law of contracting 
and being contracted with, and of suing and of being sued, pleading and 
being impleaded in all Courts, or places, whatsoever, in Law, or Equity, 
and they and their Successors shall and may have a Common Seal, and 
may change, or alter, the same, and may also from time to time at any 
ordinary Meeting of the Managers, by a majority of votes, as hereinafter 
provided, ordain, establish, and put in execution such By-laws, ordinary 
Rules and Regulations, (the same not being contrary to this Act, or to the 
Laws in force in the Province), as may appear to them necessary, or ex- 
pedient, for the management of the said Corporation, its business and 
affairs, and may, from time to time, alter, or repeal, the same, or any of 
them, and shall have power to accept, on behalf of the said Corporation, 
Gifts and Endowments for promoting objects of Education, Science, and 
fiterature, or otherwise, in aid of the general purposes of the said Cor- 
poration, on such terms as may be agreed upon with the persons bestowing 
such Gift, or Endowment, and shall also be in law capable of acquiring by 
purchase, Lease, Mortgage, or otherwise, and of absolutely, or condition- 
ally, holding any Lands, Tenements, Real, or immoveable Estate, and the 
same to alienate, let, release, Mortgage, transfer and dispose of; Provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall be considered as permission to 
hold any Real Estate, beyond what may be necessary for the said Corpor- 
ation to hold for its own immediate accommodation in relation to the pur- 
poses for which the said Corporation is authorized, or such as shall have 
been bona fide, mortgaged to it by way of security, or conveyed to it in 
satisfaction of debts previously contracted, or purchased at sales upon 
judgments which shall have been obtained for such debts, and provided 
further, that the said Corporation shall be bound to sell, or dispose of any 
Real Estate, so purchased, or conveyed to them, (except such as may be 
necessary, as aforesaid, for the convenient carrying on of the undertaking), 
within seven years after acquiring the same. 


2. The Capital Stock of the said Corporation shall, until otherwise de- 
termined, as hereinafter provided, consist of the sum of Fifty thousand 
dollars, divided into Two thousand five hundred Shares of Twenty dollars 
each, and shall be paid by such instalments, and at such times and places, 
as the Managers of the said Corporation shall appoint, after notice of not 
less than one calendar month in that behalf, to be previously given by 
publication once in each week in one, or more, of the public Newspapers 
published in the City of Ottawa, as well as by Circular Letters addressed 
and mailed to every Shareholder at his last named place of Residence; 
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and, in case any Shareholder shall neglect, or refuse, to pay the same, the 
Corporation are hereby empowered to sue for and recover the same, with 
interest at six per cent. per annum from the time appointed to pay the 
same. 

3. The Corporation may commence operations and exercise the powers 
hereby granted, as soon as Twenty thousand dollars of the said Stock shall 
be subscribed, and twenty per cent. thereof paid up. 

4. The parties hereby appointed Managers of the said Corporation are 
hereby empowered to take all necessary steps for opening the Stock Books 
for the subscription of Parties desirous of becoming Shareholders in the 
said undertaking; and all Parties who have subscribed, or who shall here- 
after subscribe to the Capital Stock of the said Association, shall be con- 
sidered Proprietors and Partners in the same; Provided that Parties who 
have already subscribed for Stock in the said Association shall be lable to 
pay calls thereon, to be made under this Act, without any fresh subscription 
of Stock. 

5. The said Corporation shall have power and legal authority to estab- - 
lish and maintain an Institution of Learning, to be called by the said name 
of ‘“‘The Ottawa Ladies’ College,’ for the Education of female youth, and 
direct and manage the same for the purposes of Education, in the various 
branches of Literature and Science in such manner as they shall deem most 
conducive to that end. 

6. The affairs of the said Corporation shall be conducted by a Board of 
fifteen Managers; and until the election hereinafter provided takes place, 
the following shall be Officers and Managers, videlicet: Mr. Ezra B. Eddy 
shall be President, Mr. John Rochester and Mr. James G. Robertson, 
Vice Presidents, and Mr. George Hay, Mr. Henry F. Bronson, Mr. John 
R. Booth, Mr. James T. Pennock, Mr. William C. Smilie, Mr. Joseph M. 
Courier, Mr. Robert Blackburn, Mr. George McLean Rose, Mr. John 
Leggo, Mr. Jioohn Sweetland, the Reverend Daniel M. Gordon, and Mr. 
William Moore, Managers. 

7. A general Meeting of the Shareholders of the said Corporation shall 
be held in the City of Ottawa, at the Office of the said Corporation, on the 
first Monday in the Month of July, in the year of our Lord, One thousand 
eight hundred and seventy, and on the first Monday of the Month of July in 
each year thereafter. At such first general Meeting the Shareholders present 
shall elect the President, Vice Presidents, and Managers of the said Cor- 
poration, who shall each be Proprietor of five Shares, at least, in the Capi- 
tal Stock of the said Corporation. 


8. The Managers shall appoint a Secretary and Treasurer, (the latter 
of whom shall give security for the due and faithful performance of his 
Office,) and shall also appoint all intermediate Officers. 


9. At all Meetings of the Proprietors each Shareholder may cast one 
vote for every Share held by him, and every question shall be determined 
by the majority of votes present at such Meeting. 


10 Every Meeting of Shareholders, other than an ordinary Meeting, 
shall be called a ‘‘Special General Meeting,’’ and such Meetings may be 
convened by the Managers at such times, and at such places, as they may 
think fit; and a Special General Meeting of the Proprietors at large shall 
be convened at any time by the Managers, on a requisition of any ten 
Proprietors requiring them to do so, and such Requisition shall fully 
express the object of the Meeting, and shall be left with the Secretary, and 


—_——- 
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if the Managers shall fail to call a Meeting within fourteen days thereafter, 
such Proprietors may call a Meeting by giving notice, as hereinafter men- 
tioned, provided, that no Special General Meeting shall enter upon business 
not set forth in such Requisition and notice. 


11. Ten days’ notice of all Meetings of Shareholders shall be given by 
mailing Circulars addressed to the Shareholders at their last known place 
of Residence, which shall specify the place, day and hour of such Meeting. 


12. At all General Meetings nine Proprietors shall form a quorum. 


13. At every Meeting the President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice 
Presidents, or in the absence of both, one of the Managers who shall be 
elected by a majority of the Proprietors present shall be Chairman, and 
shall have not only a deliberate vote, but also a casting vote, in case of 
equality, in all matters before the Meeting. 


14. Every Meeting of the Stockholders may be adjourned from time to 
time, and no business shall be done at an adjourned Meeting, other than 
the business left unfinished at the last Meeting from which such adjourn- 
ment took place. 


15. Every Person entitled to vote, may, in writing, constitute any 
other Proprietor his, or her, proxy to vote at such Meeting, and every 
such appointment shall be produced to the Secretary, and entered into a 
Book; Provided always, that such authority shall bear date within twelve 
calendar months of the time of the Meeting at which it is produced. 


16. If any of the Manages resign, or become incompetent, or ineli- 
gible, to act, or ceases to be a Proprietor, a Special General Meeting of. the 
Shareholders shall be called to fill the vacancy. 


17. The President, Vice President, and Managers shall have the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Corporation; they shall organize and put in 
operation, and carry on the Institution of learning for which the Cor- 
poration is authorized; they may make and enforce calls upon Sharehold- 
ers; they shall fix the Salaries of the Principal, Teachers, and other 
Officers, or Servants; they shall take control of, and may vary, repeal, and 
make all the Regulations relating to the management, government, and 
discipline of the said Institution, its Services, Studies, Lectures, Exercises, 
and Instructions; Provided always, that no Religious Test shall be required 
of any Pupil, or Officer; they may make any payments, and enter into all 
contracts for the purposes of the Corporation; they may generally deal 
with, treat, sell and dispose of and acquire the Lands, Property, and effects 
of the said Corporation for the time being, and in such manner as they shall 
deem expedient and conducive to the benefit of the Corporation; they may 
appointed and displace the Principal and all such Officers, Professors, Teach- 
ers, Agents, or Servants, as they shall deem requiste for the manage- 
ment and care of the Property and affairs of the Corporation; they may 
make By-laws for the Regulation of the affairs of the Corporation; but all 
the powers, so to be exercised, shall be in accordance with, and subject to 
the provisions of this Act, and the exercise of all such powers shall be sub- 
ject to the control and regulation of any General Meeting, but not so as to 
render invalid any act done by the Managers prior to any Resolution passed 
by such General Meeting. 


18. The Managers shall hold Meetings at such times and places‘as they 
shall appoint for that purpose, and they may meet and adjourn as they 
think proper; and at any time three of the Managers may require the 
Secretary to call a Meeting of the Managers; and, in order to constitute 
such Meetings, there shall be present at least eight of the Managers; and 
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all questions shall be determined by a majority of votes, and no Manager, 
except the Chairman, shall have more than one vote, but the Chairman 
shall have a casting vote. The President, or one of the Vice Presidents, or, 
in their absence, a Manager to be chosen shall preside. 


19. The Shares of the said Capital Stock shall not be transferred until 
paid up, unless such transfer shall be sanctioned by the Managers, and 
duly registered by the Secretary in the Transfer Book; and no Person shall 
sell, or transfer, Stock until he shall have paid all calls for the time being 
due on any Share held by him. 


20. The Managers may enforce payment of all calls and interest thereon 
by action in any competent Court; and, in such action, it shall not be 
necessary to set forth the special matter, but it shall be sufficient to de- 
clare that the Defendant is Holder of one Share, or more, stating the 
number, and is indebted in the sum of money to which the calls in arrear 
amount, in respect of one call, or more, stating the number of calls and 
the amount of each, whereby an action hath accrued to the Corporation 
under this Act; and a Certificate under their Seal, and purporting to be 
signed by an Officer of the Corporation, to the effect that the Defendant is 
a Shareholder, and that so much is due by him and unpaid thereon, shall 
be received in all Courts of Law and Equity as prima facie evidence to that 
effect. 


21. The Managers, if they see fit at any time after the whole Capital 
shall be subscribed for, may make a By-law for increasing the Capital 
Stock to the amount of One hundred thousand dollars; but no such By- 
law shall have any force, or effect whatsoever, until after it shall have been 
sanctioned by a vote of not less than two-thirds in amount of all the Stock- 
holders at a General Meeting of the Corporation duly called for the pur- 
pose of considering such By-law, and such By-law shall declare the num- 
ber and value of the Share of such new Stock and prescribe the manner in 
which the same shall be allotted, and, in default of so doing, the control of 
such allotment shall be held to vest in the Managers. 


22. The Secretary shall cause a Book, or Books, to be kept wherein 
shall be recorded :— 

(1) A correct copy of the Prospectus, or Declaration, and original Stock 
list referring to the same, as also every By-law and supplementary Declara- 
tion for increasing the Capital Stock. 

(2) The names, alphabetically arranged, of all Persons who are, or 
have been, Proprietors. 

(3) The address and calling of every such Person while such Proprietor. 

(4) The number of Shares held by each. 

(5) The amounts paid in, and unpaid respectively, by each Proprietor. 

(6) All transfers, or surrenders, of Stock in their order, as presented 
to the Company for entry, with the date and other particulars of each 
transfer. 

(7) The names, addresses and callings of all Persons who are, or have 
been Managers, with the date at which each became, or ceased to be, such 
Manager. 


23. Such Books shall, during reasonable business hours of every day, 
except Sundays and Holidays, be kept open for the inspection of all Pro- 
prietors and Creditors of the said Corporation, or their Representatives, 
at the Office, or chief place of business, of the said Corporation, and to make 
extracts therefrom. 
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24. Every Contract, Agreement, or Engagement, made on behalf of the eoeer by 

Corporation by any of its Agents, Officers, or Servants, in general accord- etcetera. 
ance with his powers as such, under the By-laws, shall be binding upon the 
Corporation; and, in no case, shall it be necessary to have the Seal of the 
said Corporation affixed thereto, nor shall the party so acting as Agent, 
Officer, or Servant, of the said Corporation, be thereby subjected individ- 
ually to any liability to any third party therefor; Provided always, that the 
Corporation shall not be authorized to issue any Note payable to bearer, or 
intended to be circulated ‘as money, or as the Note of a Bank. 

25. Each of the said Proprietors, or Shareholders, until the whole of errennt pe 
his stock shall have been paid up, shall be individually liable to the Credi- till shares 
tors of the Corporation to an amount equal to that not paid up thereon, oat 
but shall not be liable to any action by any Creditor before an execution 
against the Corporation has been returned unsatisfied in whole, or in part, 
and the amount due on such execution shall be the amount recoverable 
with cost against such Proprietor. } 

26. The Proprietors in the said Corporation shall not, as such, be held inet Gi 
responsible for any act, default, or liability, whatsoever, of the said Cor- limited to 
poration, or for any engagement, claim, payment, loss, injury, transac- shee a 
tion, matter, or thing, whatsoever, relating to, or connected with, the Cor- 
poration, beyond the amount of their respective Shares in the Capital Stock 
therein. 

27. The said Corporation shall at all times, when thereunto required Returns to the 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, or by the Legislative Assembly, make a full Ea aan 
Return of all its Property Real and Personal, and of its liabilities, Receipts 
and Expenditure, to the Lieutenant-Governor, or Legislative Assembly, 
requiring for such period, and with such details and other information as 
the Lieutenant-Governor, or the Legislative Assembly may require. 


CHAPTER ILL. 
DEFERRED SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF 1869. 


During the Second Session of the Legislature of Ontario, which was 
held during the Months of November, 1868-January, 1869, the Chief 
Superintendent of Education submitted two Drafts of School Bills to the 
Government,—one relating to the Grammar, and the other to the Common, 
Schools, which the Honourable M. C. Cameron, Provincial Secretary, laid 
before the House of Assembly. After their first reading they were both 
referred to a Select Committee of the House, where they were fully dis- 
cussed by the Members, and several changes made in them. 


With a view to aid in the more clearly understanding of the scope and 
object of the Bill relating to Common Schools, the Chief Superintendent 
accompanied his Letter to the Provincial Secretary with a Memorandum 
on the subject. This Memorandum was laid before the House of Assembly 
in the form of a Return, which had been moved for by a Member. It is as 
follows :— 

2—XXIl. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE Common ScHoon Binw BY THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT. 


The whole of the Bill having been considered and recommended by a large Select 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly, 1 need only remark upon those Sections in 
regard to which I recommend some modification, in order to meet what I found to be 
the strong wishes of large portions of the community, on submitting the provisions of 
the Bill to popular consideration, at forty County School Conventions, held since the 
close of the last Session. of the Legislature. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND JURISDICTION oF CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


With the slight exceptions, there was almost entire unanimity of opinion and wish, 
that the Local Superintendents, or Inspectors, of Schools should be persons of ascer- 
tained and certified qualifications, as provided by the second and third Sections of the 
Bill. A general wish was expressed that they should have practical experience in 
teaching; but doubts were expressed by many intelligent Persons, by considerable 
minorities, and by a majority of three, or four, Conventions, as to so large a number 
as 100 Schools being placed under the charge of one Superintendent. It was objected, 
and I felt the force of the objection more and more, as I advanced on my Tour, that 
from the distances of travel and varied duties, one person in charge of 100 Schools 
would be likely to perform his duties, at best, in a very perfunctory manner, and would 
omit many of them, or discharge them very imperfectly. I, therefore, propose to 
modify the clauses of the Bill so as to leave the County Council the discretion of 
appointing a Superintendent for every fifty Schools. This will do away with the admitted 
evils of Township Superintendents, and it will tend to excite emulation amongst County 
Superintendents, secure a more effective inspection and oversight of the Schools, as 
none but certificated persons can be appointed to the Office, and will, I think, be more 
acceptable to County Councils. 


APPOINTMENTS AND SALARIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A majority of four-fifths of the County School Conventions voted for the provisions 
of the Bill. as recommended by the Committee in regard to the appointment, respon- 
sibility, and payment of County Superintendents, but a majority of six or seven 
County Conventions, and very large minorities in the other thirty odd Conventions. 
strorgly opposed any other element in the appointment of County Superintendents, 
than the authority of County Councils, and the consideration that one-half of the 
Salaries of these Superintenden*s would be paid by the Executive Government, was the 
sole means of inducing a single Convention to agree to the proposed change. After 
listening to all the argumentations and witnessing popular feeling on the subject, I 
could not but feel that much more would be lost than gained by depriving County 
Councils of any part of the authority, which they have exercised from the beginning, 
in regard to this office. For, although the only power proposed to be given by Bill to 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, was to confirm the nominations of the County 
Councils, and remove from office when deemed expedient, yet it was insisted that the 
change would make the County Superintendent of local opinion, and a partizan of the 
political party in power. Under all the circumstances, and after the fullest considera- 
tion, I submit,— 

Ist. That the appointment of County Superintendents, from the list of legally 
qualified persons, be solely with the County Councils. 

*  2ndly. That the County Superintendents hold office during efficiency and good 
hehaviour. | i 


3rdly. That they be removable from office for cause, by either the Uieutenant- 
Crovernor-in-Council, or the County Council. 
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I make this last recommendation upon the ground, that the daily deportment of — 
a County Superintendent, the manner in which he discharges his duties of inspection, 
etcetera, can only be judged of by men in the County, while the manner in which he 
apportions and pays School moneys, and attends to the official instructions authorized 
by Law, can be only judged of by a responsible Officer of the Government of the Country. 


In regard to the Salaries of County Superintendents, with a few individual 
exceptions, it was universally admitted that their remuneration should be better than 
it is; but great diversity of opinion existed as to what the remuneration should be, and 
how provided. Not a single Convention was favourable to the provisions of the printed 
Bill on this point, limiting the amount ‘to be paid by Government at $300 per annum 
to each County Superintendent, and then leaving a sliding scale at the discretion of 
each County Council, without the least probability that the minimum sum would be 
exceeded in one case out of ten; but a great majority of the Conventions assented to 
the method of payment recommended by the Select Committee, namely: for the Govern- 
ment and the County Councils to provide equally for the Salaries of County Superin- 
tendents, though much difference of opinion existed as to the mode and authority 
for fixing the varying amounts of the Salaries of County Superintendents. 


I propose, what I think will most nearly meet the views of all parties, and at the 
same time promote the efficiency of the Office. The Law at present provides that a 
County Council shall pay annually a Local Superintendent not less than four dollars 
per School under his oversight, which allowance may be increased at the discretion of 
the County Council. Two or three County Councils have allowed to the Local Super- 
intendents six or seven dollars per School, but these are exceptions to the general 
usage. I propose that each County Council shall allow five dollars per School for 
superintendence, and travelling expenses, in addition to the amount, which the County 
Council shall be the judge; then that the Government should allow five dollars per 
School for superintendence. This would make a Salary of $500 for superintending 
fifty Schools, and of $750 for superintending seventy-five Schools. 


In this way the remuneration will, as far as possible, be proportioned to the work 
done, and be provided in a manner the least felt by the County, and will be such as to 
secure competent and practical men in an office which the experience of all educating 
Countries has shown to be the life and soul of a Public School System, and for want of 
which, in its efficiency, our Schools in many parts of the Country have languished, ot 
remained stationary. Even where the County Councils do pay, as now, but four dollars 
per School for supervision, and the Government an equal sum, it would be a great 
improvement on our present system; but what I propose is that which I think necessary 
to render thoroughly efficient the most important branch of the whole School System. 
TI leave the expense of inspecting and supervising the Schools in Cities, Towns and 
Incorporated Villages wholly, as now, to the Local Boards. I propose the co-operative 
system for the Counties, including about 4,000 Schools. 


Tar Power or County SUPERINTENDENTS to JupGE or Scuoon Houss AccomMopATIONS. 


The 8th Section, relating to the power of County Superintendents to judge of 
School accommodations, was almost unanimously rejected in its original form by the 
first three County Conventions that I attended, but afterwards, when I proposed to 
recommend its modification by having certain Regulations defining what the School 
Accommodations should be, according to which the County Superintendent should judge 
and decide, and that there should, in every case, be an appeal from his decision, the 
clause was concurred in by every County Convention, with one exception. 


County Boards of Examiners, as provided for by the 9th Section of the Bill, were 
universally approved of, with the slight modification contained in the proviso, which 


l propose to add. 
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Minimum Sanaries or TEACHERS. 


The 10th clause, fixing the minimum Salaries of Teachers, and providing against 
their dismissal after six months’ employment, without the consent of the County Super- 
intendent, was almost unanimously rejected by the first three County Conventions that 
I attended; and I clearly saw that it would be rejected by every Convention in the 
Province, unless I withdrew the latter part of it, providing against he removal of a 
Teacher without the consent of the County Superintendent. This provision was regarded 
as such an infringement upon the hitherto acknowledged rights of Trustees and Parents, 
that it was objected to by the oldest and best friends of the School System, and I saw 
it was useless to press it. I therefore withdrew it, when the former part of the Section, 
relating to the minimum Salaries of Teachers, was concurred in by a majority of three- 
fourths of the County Conventions. But the minorities in opposition to it were very 
large, and it was only carried upon the ground, that liberal aid might be expected to 
be given to School Sections in poor settlements. I found that the average Salaries 
of both male and female Teachers in more than one-half the Counties,—in all the 
Counties in the eastern part of the Province,—were less than the minimum Salaries 
proposed. From all I heard and witnessed, I am convinced that the carrying into 
effect the clause, as it is printed, is impracticable in a large number of Counties, without 
further aid from the Public Revenue, to the amount of nearly $100,000 per annum. 
Under the circumstances, J recommend a modification of the Section making the mini- 
mum Salaries of Teachers, as provided in the printed Bill, apply to First Class male and 
female Teachers, and fixing smaller sums for Second and Third Class Teachers. The 
minimum of remuneration to Teachers may seem small, but I believe it will immensely 
improve their circumstances, go far to prevent the injurious changes of Teachers, and 
prompt Teachers to aspire to the higher grades of Certificates. I propose that in the 
Regulations, the First Class Certificates shall be Provincial Certificates, and that the 
Second and Third Class Certificates shall be those issued by County Boards of Examiners. 
This will virtually abolish the present Third Class Certificates issued by County Boards, 
will put an end to this inferior and wretched class of Teachers, and secure Teachers of 
a higher order of qualifications. 

On the other Section of the Bill, as printed, I need make no remark, as they, with 
slight verbal additions, which I have inserted, were universally approved. 


On THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES BETWEEN TRUSTEES AND TEACHERS. 


But there is one important additional Section which I submit, making the County 
Division Court, instead of Arbitration, the tribunal for the settlement of disputes 
between Trustees and Teachers. The Division Courts were not established, or were 
quite new in 1850, and the idea of Courts of Arbitration was then popular. The late 
Honourable R. Baldwin favoured this idea, and he and I prepared the Sections for 
erecting what the late Judge Burns called ‘‘a domestic tribunal,’ for settling disputes 
between Trustees and Teachers; but it has not worked satisfactorily, and has frequently 
caused much litigation and heavy losses to parties concerned. Both the Chief Justices, 
Richards and Hagarty, have assured me that this is an expensive and often disastrous 
provision of the Law, and have strongly urged, upon the grounds of economy as well as 
of convenience and promptitude, the substitution of Division Courts for Arbitration, for 
the settlement of such disputes. (See 29th Section). 


Merruop or Arpine ScHoor Sectrons In New anp Poor SerriemMents. 


T also propose a Section for the more uniform and efficient method of granting 
special aid to the Schools in new and poor settlements. At the present time there 
is what is called a ‘“‘Poor School Grant,’’ which T distribute at discretion, upon applica- 
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tions and representations from Local Superintendents and Trustees of School Sections 
in new and poor settlements. I exercise the best judgment I can form on each case 
presented, but it is purely arbitrary, and importunate parties may get more than they 
deserve, while other parties really more needy may not apply, upon the ground of not 
wishing their School to be regarded as a pauper, or poor, School. I propose to aid these 
Schools upon a defined principle and uniform system. I have sent a Circular to the 
proper Officers of several Counties, and many Townships, to ascertain the percentage 
of School rates on assessed property for paying Salaries of Teachers. (See Statistical 
Table at the end of the Memorandum). The average Rates thus ascertained, I propose 
to apply to Schools in new and poor settlements; and on their furnishing evidence of 
having levied and collected their Rate, I propose to make up the balance required to pay 
the fixed minimum Salary of the Teacher out of the special Grant for that purpose. 
This will contribute, I have been assured by many intelligent and experienced Persons, 
to the interest and extension of new settlements; will place them upon a footing with 
older settlements, in School advantages; will aid them according to their need, and 
relieve the fund as such settlements advance in means and population; and will not, 
I think, very much exceed what has been granted for that purpose, especially in con- 
nection with the provision of the Bill, to prevent the formation of too small School 
Sections. (See llth Section). I propose two Sections (13th and 14th), in place of the 
12th Section of the printed Bill. 

In conclusion, I may remark that I believe the proposed School Bill, thus modified 
and extended, will not only be acceptable to the Country, but make an epoch in the 
improvement and extension of popular education, such as has not occurred since 1850. 


Epvucation Orrice, Toronto, 12th October, 1869. Ecrerton Ryerson. 


In addition to this Memorandum, I insert herewith a copy of the same Common 
School Bill, as altered at the recent County School Conventions. The additions made 
to the Bill at the Conventions are in Italics. 


An Act to AMEND THE Common Scuoon Acts or (Upper Canapa), Ontario. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly ot 
the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 

1. The Office of Local Superintendent of Schools in Townships, Cities, Towns and 
Villages, is hereby abolished. 

2. In each County, or union of Counties, there shall be one Superintendent of 
Schools, to be called the County Superintendent, except where there are more than one 
hundred Common Schools in a County, or union of Counties, in which case, it shall be 
lawful to appoint a second County Superintendent. 

3. Each City shall be a County, for the purpose of this Act, and the Superintendent 
shall be called the City Superintendent, and shall possess all the powers of a County 
Superintendent, except such as relate to investigating and deciding on School Trustee 
Election complaints, which now by Law devolve on the County Judge. 

4. The qualifications of County and City Superintendents shall from time to time 
be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction, which shall determine the time and 
manner of Examination of Candidates for Certificates of Qualification, and grant Cer- 
tificates of Qualification; and no one not holding such Certificate of Qualification shall 
be eligible to be appointed a Superintendent. 

5. Each County Council, and each Board of Public School Trustees in a City, or 
Town, shall nominate from among those holding the necessary Certificate of Qualifica- 
tion, one Person to be Superintendent of Common Schools in such City; or County, 
or Town, and in Counties where there are, or shall be, more than one hundred Common 
Schools, the County Council may nominate two Persons holding such Certificates to be 
Superintendents, and prescribe the territorial limits of each; and the Lieutenant- 
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Governor-in-Council shall appoint the Person, or Persons, so nominated, to hold office 
during pleasure. Provided, nevertheless, that any County, City, or Town, Superinten- 
dent shall be subject to dismissal for misconduct, or inefficiency, on the complaint of 
the Council, or Board, nominating him. 

6. Each Superintendent so appointed, shall have the oversight of all Common 
Schools in the Towns, Villages and Townships within the County, or union of Counties, 
or part of the County, or union of Counties, for which he shall be appointed, and shall 
have all the powers in each Municipality within his jurisdiction, and be subject to all 
the obligations now conferred, or imposed by Law, upon ‘‘Local Superintendents,’ and 
which are conferred, or imposed by this Act, according to such instructions as may be 
given to him, from time to time, by the Minister of Public Instruction. 


7. The Salary of a County Superintendent shall not be less than at the rate of Six 
hundred dollars per annum, and not more than at the rate of Twelve hundred dollars 
per annum, and shall be paid quarterly, provided always, that the variation of a 
County Superintendent’s Salary between Six hundred and Twelve hundred dollars per 
annum shall be determined by the Lieutenant-Governor according to the work to be done. 


8. The County Superintendent shall have authority to decide upon the adequacy 
and suitableness of School Accommodations; in conformity with Regulations which shall 
be prepared according to Law, and should any School Corporation not provide satis- 
factory Accommodation within twelve months after they have been notified, by the 
County, or City, Superintendent, of the inadequacy, or unsuitableness of the School 
Accommodation provided, such School Corporation shall not be entitled to share in the 
Legislative School Grant; Provided always, that in every such case there shall be the 
right of appeal from the decision of the Superintendent to the Minister of Public 
Instruction. / 

9. Each County and City Council shall appoint a County, or City, Board of Exam- 
iners, for the Examination and licensing of Teachers, consisting of the County Superin- 
tendent, or Superintendents, and two other competent Persons whose qualifications 
shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction. 


10. The minimum Salary of any legally qualified male Teacher shall be at the rate 
of Three hundred dollars per annum, and the minimum Salary of any legally qualified 
female Teacher shall be at the rate of Two hundred dollars per annum. 


11. The Municipal Council of any Township, shall have authority to establish a 
Township Board of Common School Trustees, as now provided by Law, at the request 
of the majority of the School Sections of such Township. expressed at the Annual 
School Meeting, or a Special School Meeting, of such Sections. 


12. No By-law or Resolution of a Township Council to alter the boundaries of a 
School Section, shall take effect before the expiration of one year from the 25th of 
December next, after the passing of such By-law, or Resolution, unless at the request 
of the majority of the Rate-payers of such Section; and, in the event of a change in 
the limits of a School Section, any Rate-payer in the Section affected, shall have the 
right to appeal to the County Superintendent, whose duty it shall be to decide whether, 
or not, such change shall be made, so far as it relates to such complaining parties. 


13. On the formation, or alteration, of a union School Section, or Division, under 
the authority of the Fifth Section of the School Law Amendment Act of 1860, it shall 
be the duty of the County Superintendent concerned, forthwith, to transmit a Copy of 
the Resolution, by which the formation, or alteration, was made, to the Clerk of the 
Municipality affected by such Resolution. 


14. Should such Clerk neglect, or refuse, to prepare and furnish the Map of the 
School Divisions of his Municipality, as required by the Forty-ninth Section of the 
Consolidated School Act, he shall render himself liable to a penalty, not exceeding Ten 
dollars, to be recovered before a Magistrate for the School purposes of his Municipality, 
at the instance of any Rate-payer thereof. 


i 
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15. All the Common Schools shall be Free Schools; and the Trustees of School 
Sections, or Township Councils, and the Municipal Councils of Cities, Towns and 
Villages, shall, in the manner now provided by Law, levy and collect a Rate upon all the 
taxable property of the School division, or Municipality, to defray the expenses of such 
Schools, as determined by the Trustees thereof. 


16. Every child, from the age of seven to twelve years, inclusive, shall have the 
right to attend some School for six months in each year; and any Parent, or Guardian, 
who does not provide that each child under his care shall attend some School, as thus 
of right declared, shall be subject to the penalties hereinafter provided by this Act; 
Provided always, that the absolute right of selecting either a Public or Private School, 
for the attendance of any child, shall be with the Parent, or Guardian, of such child. 


17. It shall be competent for the Police Magistrate of any City, or Town, and for 
any Magistrate in any Village, sr Township, or Town, where there is no Police Magis- 
trate, to investigate and decide upon any complaint made by any Person against any 
Parent, or Guardian, for the violation of the foregoing Sixteenth Section of this Act 
and to impose a fine, not exceeding dollars, and imprisonment until paid, for 
the first wilful offence, and double that penalty for each subsequent offence, which fine 
and penalty shall be enforced as provided in the One hundred and fortieth Section of 
the Consolidated School Act; Provided always, that it shall be the duty of such 
Magistrate to ascertain, as far as may be the circumstances of any party complained of, 
and whether such alleged violation has been wilful, or has been caused by extreme 
poverty, or too great a distance from any School, or the child is being otherwise 
educated, and in either of the latter cases the Magistrates shall not award punishment, 
but shall report the circumstances to the Trustees of the division in which the offence 
has occurred. 

18. The Trustees of any School Section, or Municipality, shall have the same 
authority to provide a Residence for a School Teacher, that they now have by Law to 
provide School Accommodations. 

19. The Report of the School Trustees required by Law to be laid before the Annual 
School Meeting, shall include a summary of their procedings and state of the School 
during the year, together with a detailed statement of Receipts and Expenditure, 
signed by either, or both of the School Auditors of the Section; and in case of difference 
of opinion between the Auditors on any matter in the accounts, it shall be referred 
to and decided by the County Superintendent. 

20. Should the Secretary of a Trustee Corporation neglect, or refuse, at any time 
to give notice of a School Trustee Meeting, it shall be lawful for any Trustee to do so, 
by giving notice of such Meeting to his Colleagues. 

21. All moneys collected in any School Section by the Trustee Corporation, shall be 
paid into the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer thereof; and should the Trustees refuse, 
or neglect, to take proper security from such Secretary-Treasurer, they shall be held 
to be personally responsible for such moneys, and the provisions of the 137th Section 
of the Consolidated School Act, shall apply to them. 

22. Any Chairman of a School] Meeting, who may be elected School Trustee at such 
Meeting, shall make the ‘declaration of office now required of Trustees by Law in 
presence of the Secretary of such Meeting. 

23. Should the majority of the School Trustees, or the majority of a Public School 
Meeting, neglect, or refuse, in a case of difference in regard to a School Site, to appoint 
an Arbitrator, as provided in the Thirtieth Section of the Consolidated School Act, it 
shall be competent for the County Superintendent with the Arbitrator appointed, to meet 
and determine the matter, and the County Superintendent shall have a second, or 
casting, vote in case they should not agree. 

24. Should only a majority of the Arbitrators appointed to decide any case under 
the authority of the School Laws of this Province be present at any lawful Meeting, in 
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consequence of the neglect, or refusal of their Colleagues to meet them, it shall be 
competent for thein to make and publish an award upon the matter, or matters sub- 
mitted to them, or to adjourn the Meeting for any period not exceeding ten days. 


25. Any Division Court Judge receiving an intimation of appeal from his decision, 
under the authority of the One hundred and eighth, and five following Sections of the 
Consolidated School Act, shall thereupon certify under his hand to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, the statement of claim and other proceedings in the case, together 
with the evidence, and his own judgment thereon, and all objections made thereto. 


26. The Summer Vacations of all the Public Schools shall be from the 15th of July 
to the 15th of August, inclusive. ; 

All Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, as tar as 
they shall affect this part, but not to any greater extent, are hereby repealed. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE ONTARIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION ON 
THE GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOL ACTS. 


We, the undersigned, a Committee on behalf of the Board of Directors of the 
‘‘Ontario Teachers’ Association,’ beg leave respectfully to submit for the consideration 
of the Members of the Association, the following Amendments to the School Bills now 
before the Legislature, which were proposed by the said Board at a Meeting held in 
Toronto, on the 29th and 30th of December, 1868, and based upon Resolutions adopted 
by the Association; together with a brief statement of Reasons for suggesting the 
Alterations : — 


Common Scuoot Britt, Numer 119, 1868, 1869. 


Section 4.—The qualifications of County and City Superintendents shall from time 
to time prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction, which shall determine the 
time and manner of Examination of Candidates, for Certificates of Qualification, and 
grant Certificates of Qualification; and no one not holding such Certificate of Qualifica- 
tion, shall be eligible to be appointed a Superintendent. 


Proposed Amendment.—That the following clause be added to Section 4:—‘‘And 
all Candidates for the Office of County Superintendent shall be required to have taught 
a Public School for at least five years.” 


It should be definitely stated that the Office of County Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall be filled by an experienced Teacher, as the practical knowledge acquired 
in the School Room would materially add to his efficiency; and the position would thus 
become an object of ambition to Teachers, and serve as a stimulus to a faithful dis- 
charge of duty. It would also raise the status of the profession, by presenting to men 
of ability, an inducement to remain therein. 


Section 5.—Each County and City Council shall nominate from those holding the 
necessary Certificate of Qualification, one Person to be Superintendent of Common 
Schools in such City, or County, and in Counties where there are or shall be more than 
one hundred Common Schools, the County Council may nominate two Persons holding 
such Certificates to be Superintendents and prescribe the territorial limits of each, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council shall appoint the Person, or Persons so nominated, 
to hold office during pleasure. 


Proposed Amendment.—That the first part of the Section be altered so as to read :— 
*‘Each County Council and City Board of Trustees shall nominate, etcetera.’’ 


There is not the same necessity for giving the nomination of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools to the City Council as to the County Council, inasmuch as the City 
Board of Trustees will still have the same extent of jurisdiction as the City Council ; 
and also no abuse has been alleged of the power they at present possess. 
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Section 7.—The Salary of a County, or City, Superintendent shall not be less than 
at the rate of Six hundred dollars per annum, and not more than at the rate of Twelve 
hundred dollars per annum, and shall be paid quarterly, of which the sum of Three 
hundred dollars shall be defrayed and borne out of the Consolidated Revenue of the 
Province, and the balance shall be provided by the City, or County, Councils. 

Proposed Amendment.—That, in the second line of Section 7 the word ‘‘Six’’ be 
changed to ‘‘Hight,’’ and the words ‘‘and not more than at the rate of Twelve hundred 
dollars per annum,’’ be left out. 

It seems to us unnecessary to fix a maximum; and after deducting the travelling 
and other unavoidable expenses, the minimum will be far too low, to present sufficient 
inducements to competent Teachers to seek the position; and because there are small 
Counties having considerably less than the average number of Schools, where Education 
is in an advanced state, which would therefore require a Superintendent of high 
qualifications. Moreover, it appears to us that $600 is a Salary incommensurate with 
the responsibility connected with the Office. 

Section 9.—Each County and City Council shall appoint a County or City Board of 
Examiners, for the examination and licensing of Teachers, consisting of the County 
Superintendent, or Superintendents, and two other competent Persons whose qualifica- 
tions shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction. 

Proposed Amendment.—That the following be added to Section 9:—‘‘The system 
of Examination to be adopted by said Board of Examiners shall be subject to the 
approval of the Council of Public Instruction, and the said Board shall have power to 
grant County Certificates other than First Class.” ; 

In our opinion, the Council of Public Instruction should have the supervision of 
the modes of Examination adopted by County Boards, for the sake of rendering them 
uniform; and because some County Boards, as at present constituted, make use ot 
methods which do not command the confidence of those interested in such Examinations. 
Moreover, if the following Amendment be adopted, the Boards should have power to 
grant only Second and Third Class County Certificates, First Class Provincial Certificates 
being conferred by a Central Board. 


Proposed Amendment.—That the following be Sub-Section 1 in Section 9:— 
‘The Council of Public Instruction shall appoint a Provincial Board of Examiners, 
consisting of Members, of whom shall be County Superintendents, on whose 
recommendation, after due Examination, First Class Provincial Certificates of Quali- 
fication shall be granted to all Teachers who shall have taught a Public School for at 
least five pears, and whose efficiency as Teachers shall have been certified by a County 
Superintendent.”’ . 

We regard it as a serious grievance that a competent and successful Teacher should 
be restricted to a County Certificate, which renders necessary not only a fresh Exam- 
ination for each County in which he may be engaged to teach, but also repeated 
Examinations in the same County, while the standard of qualification remains unchanged. 
The establishment of a Provincial Board of Examiners would have the effect of render- 
ing the required qualifications uniform throughout the Province, and inducing many 
Teachers to remain in the profession, on account of the superior and permanent standing 
it would give them, who now discard it, rather than be liable to such indignities. The 
five years’ experience suggested would be a guanantee of the possession of practical 
knowledge by the Candidate. 

Proposed Amendment.—That the following be Sub-Section 2 in Section 9:— 
‘Each Candidate, at his, or her, first Examination for a Certificate of Qualification, 
shall deposit with the County Superintendent the sum of Ten dollars, to be paid into 
the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund, of which Nine dollars shall be refunded in case of 
the Candidate’s failure.’’ 

In consequence of the facility with which young persons can obtain County Cer- 
tificates of Qualification, without any serious intention of either becoming, or remaining, 
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Teachers, there should be some security that those who come up for Examination intend 
to adopt teaching as a profession; and we suggest that the introduction of an entrance 
fee would tend to this result. 

Section 16.—Every child, from the age of seven to twelve years, inclusive, shall 
have the right to attend some School for six months in each year; and any Parent, 
or Guardian who does not provide that each child under his care shall attend some 
School, as thus of right declared, shall be subject to the penalties hereinafter provided 
by this Act; Provided always, that the absolute right of selecting either a Public, or 
Private, ‘School, for the attendance of any child, shall be with the Parent, or Guardian, 
of such child. 


Proposed Amendment.—That the following be added to Section 16:—‘‘Any Pupil, 
who shall be adjudged so refractory, or vicious, by the Teacher and County Superin- 
tendent that his presence in a School is deemed seriously injurious to the other Pupils, 
may, with the consent of the Board of Trustees, be removed to an Industrial School.”’ 

As a result of the adoption of the principle of Compulsory Attendance, every child 
will have the legal right to Public School privileges, and there will be found in our 
Schools, especially in Cities and Towns, numbers of vicious, or criminal, children, who 
subsist by pilfering, or begging, and who cannot be legally expelled, however serious 
their misconduct, or evil their influence. Some provision should, therefore, be made 
for training them, without incurring the risk of contaminating the morals of the. other 
Pupils attending these Schools. 


Proposep AMENDMENTS TO THE GRAMMAR ScnHoon Binn. 


Se-tion 3.—The Grammar Schools shall be designated and known as High Schools, 
in which provision shall be made for teaching the higher branches of an English Educa- 
tion. and the Latin and Greek Languages, to those Pupils whose Parents, or Guardians, 
may desire it, according to a Programme of Studies and Regulations which shall be 
prescribed from time to time by the Council of Puble Instruction, with the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 


Proposed Amendment.—That the words ‘‘and Commercial’? be inserted before 
“Wdueation,’”’ in the third line of Section 3, and the words ‘‘the Modern Languages,’ 
after the same word. 

There is an acknowledged necessity for providing, in High Schools, for teaching 
not only the higher branches of an English, but of a Commercial Education, as well as 
for teaching such of the Modern Languages as the Council of Public Instruction may 
determine. 


Section 5.—1) No High School shall be entitled to share in the Grammar School] 
Fund, unless it is conducted according to the Regulations provided by Law; nor unless 
it has an average attendance of twenty Pupils; nor unless a sum, at least equal to that 
apportioned from the Fund shall be provided from local sources. 

(2) Each High School, conducted according to Law, shall be entitled to an Appor- 
tionment of a sum not less than Three hundred, and not more than One thousand, 
dollars per annum, according to the average attendance of Pupils, and the length of 
time each High School is kept open, as compared with other High Schools; which sum, 
together with, at least, an equal sum provided from local sources, shall be expended in 
payment of Teachers’ Salaries for the then current year. 


Proposed Amendment.—That Sub-Section Number 1] read as follows:—‘‘No High 
School shall be entitled to share in the Fund unless it is conducted according to the 
Regulations provided by Law, nor unless it has a daily average attendance of twenty 
Pupils; nor unless a sum at least equal to that apportioned from the Fund shall be 
provided from local sources; and the Apportionment from the High School Fund to each 
School shall be made in accordance with the daily average attendance of the Pupils of | 
that School during the current half-year.” 
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According to the present Grammar School Regulations and those proposed by the 
High School Bill before the House, the Legislative Grant to each Grammar School is 
made on the daily average attendance of the preceding year, so that, should a Teacher 
leave his situation, he may not receive the pecuniary results of his efficiency, or 
inefficiency, to which he is in equity entitled, and which might, under the contemplated 
arrangements, acrue to his Successor. It is well known, that, in many cases, the 
Legislative and School Grants for the current year constitute the whole of the Teacher’s 
Salary, and, in most cases, it is determined by the Legislative Grant of the year last 
past. As a necessary consequence of the adoption of this suggestion, the Apportionment 
must be made in accordance with the daily average attendance during the current half 
year, so as to admit of the Grant being given half-yearly. 


Section 6.—Each Grammar School already established, and now in operation, shall 
_ be held to be a High School, according to the provisions of this Act, and, as far as the 
Fund will permit, it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to authorize 
the establishment of additional High Schools upon the conditions prescribed by this 
Act; and the preliminary examination of Pupil Candidates for’ admission into the High 
Schools shall be made by the County, or City, Superintendent, on whose Certificate of 
cualification Pupils shall be eligible for admission to the High School; Provided, 
nevertheless, that the Pupils already duly admitted as Grammar School Pupils, accord- 
ing to Law, shall be held eligible without further examination for admission as Pupils 
of the High Schools; and provided, furthermore, that Pupils from any part of the 
County in which a High School is, or may be, established shall be admitted to such 
School on the same terms as Pupils within the Town, or Village, of such School, upon the 
condition always that the Council of such County shall contribute pro rata towards 
raising the sum, or sums, required by Law to be provided from local sources to entitle 
such High School to share in the Grammar School Fund. 


Proposed Amendment.—‘‘That the Examinations for the admission of Pupils into 
the High Schools be conducted by a Board, consisting of the County Superintendent, 
the Chairman of the Public, or High, School Board, and the Head Master of the High 
School.”’ 


While we acknowledge the necessity for a change in the mode of examining Pupils 
for entrance into the High Schools, it is feared that the one proposed in the present 
Bill may act prejudicially to these Schools, by placing the examination solely in the 
power of an Official who is chiefly interested in another class of Schools. By making 
the County Superintendent a Member of the Board, the interests of the Common Schools 
will be guarded: and by the admission of the High School Master, those of the High 
Schools; while the Chairman of the Public School Board will be one who will have at 
heart the welfare of the Common and High Schools. 


Section 9.—And whereas it is desirable to encourage the establishment of superior 
Classical Schools; it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to confer 
upon any High School, in which not less than four Masters are fully employed in 
teaching the subjects of the prescribed Curriculum, and in which the daily average of 
male Pupils studying the Latin, or Greek, language, shall not be less than seventy, the 
name Collegiate Institute; and towards the support of such Collegiate Institute, it 
shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to authorize the payment of an 
additional sum, at the rate of, and not exceeding Seven hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum, out of the Superior Education Fund, provided under the authority of the 
Tenth Section of the Consolidated Grammar School Act, Twenty-second Victoria, 


Chapter Sixty-three. 

Proposed Amendment.—That the word ‘four,’’ in the fourth line of Section 9, 
be changed to ‘‘three,’’ and the word “‘seventy,’’ in the seventh, to ‘“‘sixty.”’ 
If the number of Masters and Pupils proposed in the Bill were retained, the 


prospect of any High School being able to benefit by this provision would become remote; 
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therefore, to render it effective, it is suggested to reduce the number of Masters to 
three, and of Pupils to sixty.* 


SS. Nennes.. DeDe. 
President, Ontario Teachers’ Association, 
A. McMourony, M.A., 
Joun SratuH, B.A., 
Witt1am ANDERSON, 
SamuEL McALLisTErR, 


Committee. 


/ 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE SCHOOL BILLS OF 1868 FROM THE HOUSE OF 
ASSEMBLY, AT THE REQUEST OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF 
EDUCATION, 1869. 


So many and great were the changes which the Grammar and Common 
School Bills underwent in the Select Committee, and in the House of 
Assembly, that, at the request of the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
they were withdrawn by the Attorney-General, with a view to their recon- 
sideration, before submitting them again to the House of Assembly at the 


next Session of the House. 
In withdrawing these Bills, the Honourable the Attorney-General, 
(J. S. Macdonald), addressed the House as follows :— 


The recent discussion in the House had shown that the Common School Bill, which 
had been prepared as the result of years of experience and of observation, and with a 
desire to advance the cause of Education, had not received that treatment at the hands 
of the House which the Government had reasonably expected that it would. He had 
referred last last night to the liberty which had been granted to all Members of the 
House to propose Amendments, but it was evident that there was a want of approbation 
to the views expressed in the Measure. The Chief Superintendent had reason to believe 
that, at the large number of meetings, a large share of accord and approval was 
expressed in reference to the views he expressed. The result of his labours, and of the 
proceedings of the Committee of last Session, were found in the Measure before the 
House. The Chief Superintendent asked the Government to assist him in his endeavour 
to advance the position of the Common and Grammar Schools of the Province. The 
Government had the fullest confidence in the venerable Gentleman, and the Country 
also, he believed, had confidence in him. The question of Education was most intricate, 
and the manner in which he had treated the question evoked high admiration for his 
talents. They felt that he had laboured assiduously and industriously to give such a 
System of Education to the Country as had made it an example to other Countries, and 
the manner in which he has introduced improvements in the System of Education had 
had the result, that even the distant Colony of Australia had adopted that System. 
These improvements might, or might not, be appreciated by the House,—it was not 
the fault of the Government. The responsibility rested upon those Members who had 
rejected the proposed alterations. He took it for granted that there should be no 
element of party spirit introduced into the discussion of such a Measure. Although 
the Government had consented that there should be perfect liberty to every Member 
to make alterations in the Bill, the alterations which had been made in reference to 
some portions were of a most important character, and defeated the very purpose of 
the Bill. An effort had been made to give a higher character to the School Education 
of the Country, but the House had not responded to it in a liberal spirit, and was not 


* When the Chief Superintendent of Education fixed upon the standard of a Collegiate Institute in the draft 
of the High School Act, he took that of the Galt Grammar School, which had at the time of drafting the Bill, four 
Masters, and seventy Pupils in attendance. : 
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prepared to pass the Measure as introduced. The Government felt that unless these 
Bills were passed without their usefulness being marred, that they would not be 
calculated to be of advantage to the Country. The Education Bill did not touch at 
all party, or Religious, feelings, and the Government felt that a small majority was 
not either what the Government, or the Chief Superintendent, desired. He made 
these observations with regret, because these Bills were introduced with a desire to 
promote the Education of the Country. The House, however, had not considered them 
desirable, and it only now remained for him to announce the course the Government 
would pursue without keeping them in suspense. He hoped that the honourable 
Members of the House would not have any cause to regret the course they had adopted 
of throwing away an opportunity of carrying out the plans of the Chief Superintendent. 
If there had been any cause to doubt the past career of the venerable Chief, that he 
was not heart and soul in the cause of Education, and if he had at the time left any 
other impression than that he was desirous of promoting the Education of the People 
and the welfare of his Country, the treatment the Bill had received might be ascribed 
co some other cause. But he would have the satisfaction of knowing that no charge had 
been pointed at him, as to his wishing to secure on his part anything in the shape of 
advantage; on the contrary, he believed that he would leave a name that would be 
preserved in their memories so long as they lived as the name of one that had raised 
their School System to a place among the best in the world. But he could not agree 
that the Measure should pass the House in its present state, and he, therefore, wished 
it withdrawn. The Government could not but regard the wishes of the Chief Superin- 
tendent, and, therefore, he moved that the Bill be now discharged. 


The order was then discharged. 


Tur GRAMMAR ScHoot Brut aAuso WitrHDRAWN. 


Attorney-General Macdonald said the same remarks, which he had used, would 
apply, in a certain degree, to this Bill. And at the request of the Chief Superintendent, 
he moved that the order for it be also now discharged. 


/ 


MISAPPREHENSION ON THE PART OF THE PUBLIC IN REGARD TO THE 
REAL CHARACTER AND OBJECTS OF THE GRAMMAR AND COMMON 
SCHOOL ACTS OF 1868, 1869. 


The adverse comments in the House of Assembly on the two School 
Bills laid before it, and to which the Attorney-General referred, in with- 
drawing them, were reechoed in many of the Newspapers, especially in the 
Toronto Globe. In order, therefore, to give full information on the subject, 
and to correct these misapprehensions, the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion addressed the following Letter to the Editor of that Paper :—- 


In late numbers of your Paper, and especially that of this morning, there are 
several Communications respecting the Grammar and Common School Bills now pending 
before the Legislative Assembly, some of those Communications strongly reflect upon 
myself, and are written under a misapprehension of several provisions of the Bills to 
which they refer. 


Under these circumstances it has occurred to me that some remarks from myself 
on certain provisions of these Bills might remove misapprehensions and be useful to 
the Public. 

I remark as to the need of legislation at all, that experience has discovered defects 
and suggested improvements in our Municipal Laws and in those relating to every 
branch of Civil and Criminal Jurisprudence, as well as of Civil Government. The 
School Law is no exception; and it becomes the special and required duty of the 
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Administrator of it to examine into the working of the School Laws in the different 
Countries, in connection with those of our own Country, and submit to the Government 
and Legislature, from time to time, the results of his inquiries and: experience. In. 
1866-67 I made my last Tour of Inquiry into the present state and working of Public 
Systems of Education in Foreign Countries, and last year presented to the Government, 
to be laid before the Legislature and the Public ‘‘A Special Report of the Systems and > 
State of Popular Education on the Continent of Europe, in the British Isles, and the 
United States of America, with practical suggestions for the Improvement of Public 
Instruction in the Province of Ontario.’’ At its last Session the Legislative Assembly 
appointed a large Select Committee, consisting of more than twenty of its Members, to 
consider my written suggestions and personal recommendations on the subject; the 
Grammar and Common School Bills, as printed before the close of the Session were the 
result of the protracted deliberations of that large Committee. But as objections and 
misunderstandings were understood to exist in the minds of many Persons throughout 
the Province in regard to several provisions of these Bills, the consideration of them 
was deferred by the Legislative Assembly until its present Session. In the meantime, 
I appointed a time and place of a School Convention in each County of Ontario, to meet 
and confer with all Persons who might desire to attend, on the subjects of these School 
Bills, to consider their suggestions. In the Appendix B of my last Annual Report, (pages 
51-66), now in the hands of the Members of the Legislature, and before the Public, the 
Proceedings and Opinions expressed at these Conventions are given, and the present 
School Bills, with some additions and modifications in regard to some provisions of these 
.o. last year are also given. 

I think there is no example in this, or any other, Country of so varied and exten- 

sive a preparation and consultation having taken place, in respect to any proposed 
Legislative School Enactments. Yet after all, there are men in almost every locality, 
who take their own opinions from their own neighbourhood standpoint; there are 
others who wish to make legislation subservient to their personal purposes; there are 
others who are opposed to all progress, unless it be spontaneous and gratuitous; while 
there are others who are afraid of any improvements, lest they involve undue changes. 
But I have found the great mass of the community of all classes anxious for progress, 
and ready to adopt what appear to be the best means for intellectual and social advance- 
ment. 
Next, as to the mode of legislation, it has been said that the whole School Law 
should be consolidated into one Statute,—that having several Acts makes it difficult 
for parties concerned to understand and administer the School Law. On this I may 
remark, that Laws are only consolidated after the successive Acts on the subject have 
been tried and found, upon the whole, to be satisfactory and complete, at least for the 
time being. The School Acts were consolidated in 1859. Since then a Common School 
Improvement Act was passed in 1860; the Separate School Settlement Act was passed 
in 1863; and the Grammar School Amendment Act was passed in 1865. There are, 
therefore, but two Statutes in existence respecting Common Schools, and two in respect 
to Grammar Schools; and in the printing of these Acts by the Education Department 
for the use of local School Authorities, the provisions of both Acts on the same subjects 
are incorporated, printed on the same pages, with the requisite Notes and Forms, and 
a copious Index at the end; so that they are as simple and convenient for School 
Superintendents, Municipal Councils and Trustees, as if they consisted of a single 
Statute. The same method will, of course, be pursued in printing the School Acts, 
with the pending School Bills, on their becoming Law, for the use and convenience of 
School Authorities. 

Then I notice objections made to the union of Grammar and Common School Boards 
of Trustees, and to making Members of Grammar School Boards elective. On this I 
may remark, that two-thirds of these Boards have already been united by the voluntary 
action of the parties concerned; and out of the 100 Grammar Schools, the Boards of 
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67 of them have united with the Common School elective Boards in their respective 
localities, in order to support the Grammar Schools, and to which union with elective 
Boards, most, if not all of these 67 Grammar Schools owe their present existence. And 
it is in the remaining 33 Grammar Schools, where the Board of Trustees are separate, 
that jealousy and diversity of interests exists, and in some Towns, as in St. Catharines, 
and smaller places, even mutual antagonism and _ hostility. 

In the Cities of Boston and New York there were formerly two School Boards,— 
the one for the Primary Schools, the other for the Classical Schools. Diversity of 
interests, mutual hostilities existed, until both Boards were blended into one elective 
Board, in charge of all the Public Schools. The result has been the removal of all 
antagonism, and diversity of interests, and the advancement of the High and Classical 
Schools to a degree of efficiency to which they never before attained, and some instances 
to a degree of magnificence, which is the pride of the Citizens and the admiration of 
Foreign Visitors. The experience of Canada also shows that, where there are two 
School Boards, there is a diversity of feeling and interest, the one interest suffers in 
rivalship with the other. Where two Boards are united into one there is more of 
identity and unity of corporate action, but there are still elements of weakness and 
discord from the discordant method of constituting such Boards. Such Boards should, 
therefore, be consolidated into one, and not merely a voluntary union of diversely 
constituted parts. But still,—not from my own conviction, but in deference to the 
opinion and wishes of intelligent parties, I propose in the pending Grammar School 
Bill, that the Municipal Councils which have to provide the means of supporting the 
Schools, shall have a representation in the School Boards, and those desiring it can 
nominate on such Boards, Clergymen and others, who would be useful Members, but 
who would not undergo the ordeal of popular election. 

I agree with those who have opposed elective Boards for High, as well as Common, 
Schools, that the composition of such Boards may not be improved. I believe appoint- 
ments to them by County Councils have been judicious. The defect of these Boards 
has not been in their composition, but in their powerlessness to raise funds, according 
to the principles of our free Government, it is only those who are elected by Tax payers 
that can be invested with power to impose Taxes upon the People for any purpose what- 
ever; and experience shows us, that ,without such power, Grammar Schools, any more 
than Common School, cannot be efficiently supported. 

It has been objected by one Writer that the Grammar School Fund should not be 
distributed according to the average attendance of Pupils. I observe that this principle 
of distribution, which has produced such a marvellous improvement in our Schools, in 
regard both to the attendance and to the time of keeping them open, has been adopted 
from Canada into both the States of New York and Massachusetts. Nothing can be 
more equitable and stimulating than that each School should receive aid according to 
the work done,—a principle which places the smallest Village upon a level with the 
largest Town. But, in order to favour the smaller Towns and Villages, the maximum 
Grant to any School has been fixed at $1,000,—a provision which will take several 
hundred dollars from each of some of the larger City and Town Grammar Schools, and 
add so much in aid of Grammar, or High Schools, in smaller places. 


It has been objected, that the Programme of Studies for the Public Schools should 
be prepared and published before the passing of the Acts which authorize the publication 
of such Programmes,—a proposition without precedent in Canada, or any other Country, 
and absurd in itself. The Statute prescribes the subjects; but the manner and detail 
of teaching the subjects has never formed a part of any Legislative enactment in any 
Country, much less precedes it. The Programme and Regulations, which may be 
prepared by the Council of Public Instruction, must be sanctioned by the Governor- 
in-Council,—the responsible Government of the Country. 

I will not here advert to some other less important objections and suggestions 
respecting the Grammar School Amendment Bill,—a Bill which I believe, as T intend, 
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will not extinguish one Grammar School in Ontario, but will help every one of them, 
and multiply their number in Villages and large neighbourhoods, where they do not 
now exist. 

In regard to the Common School Bill, I prepared a Memorandum accompanying 
the Draft of it, stating the ground on which its principal provisions and modifications 
have been recommended.* That Memorandum has been laid before the House, and 


ordered to be printed. 

In respect to one point, on which fear and anxiety have been expressed, I trust and 
intend, so far as I am concerned, that the conditions of Certificates of Qualifications to 
Candidates for the Office of City and County Superintendents, to be prescribed by the 
Council of Public Instruction, with the sanction of the Governor-in-Council, will be 
such as to secure the continued services of meritorious City and County Superintendents, 
who have earned a good degree by their long and valued labours in those Offices. 

IT have only to observe, in conclusion, that I have no personal interest whatsoever 
in either of the School Bills before the Legislative Assembly, except to make the School 
System as perfect, and as acceptable to the Country, as is in my power, with the con- 
sciousness that those Bills will, if they become Law, impose an immense deal of additional 
labour upon me, at least for several months to come,—an additional labour which I am 
prepared to bear, and which is my only source of apprehension as to the results of the 
Measures submitted. 

Toronto, November 27th, 1869. Egerton RYERSON. 


Note. In a subsequent explanatory Letter also to the Editor of The Globe; 
the Chief Superintendent of Education remarked further upon certain 
details of the School Bills, which were laid before the House of Assembly, 
but which were deferred until the next Session of the House. I do not think 
it is necessary to insert this Letter, as its contents are practically embodied 
in the Memorandum on the School Buls prepared ty the Chief Superinten- 
dent. See page 18. 


GHAP TERT TV. 


FINANCIAL CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT, 1869. 


Nore. The Correspondence inserted in this Chapter is taken from a Return 
moved by Mr. Blake on the 8th of January, 1869. It consisted of One hun- 
dred and fifteen Letters and Documents. I only insert here such of them 
as formed part of the Correspondence with the Treasury and Public Works 
Department, and as had to do with the practical financial administration of 
the Education Department. Other parts of this Return, relating to the Salaries, 
and allowances (for special services,) are inserted in Chapter X of Volume 
XX. 

T Letter From THE PrRovrinoraAL TREASURER TO THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT or Epvca- 
TION. fT 


I have the honour to inform you that, from the 3lst of December last, payments 
will be made, in respect of Education Grants, directly to the parties, as near as may 


* This Memorandum is printed on page 18 herewith. 

+ This Letter is inserted on page 148 of Volume XXI_., as its contents led to a ‘‘ Crisis in the Education Depart- 
ment.’’ It isinserted here, as it has to do with the practical financial administration of the Education Department, 
and the subsequent Correspondence with the Treasury and Public Works Departments of the Executive Govern- 
ment. 
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Common and Separate Schools.—On receiving from the Chief Superintendent of 
Education a Statement of the Apportionments to each County, the Treasurer’s Cheque 
will be drawn for the several amounts payable to the Treasurer of the respective 
Counties, Cities, Towns and Villages. These payments will be made on, and after, the 
1st of July in each year. 

Poor Schools.—This Grant will be paid in the same manner, on receipt of the 
certified Apportionment from the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

Grammar Schools.—This Grant is payable half-yearly on the lst of July and the 
31st of December, respectively. The distribution will be made by the Cheque of the 
Treasurer on the certified Apportionment of the Chief Superintendent. 

Educational Depository.—The Salaries, under this head, are included in the Pay 
List. It appears that purchases are made, some in Montreal, some in England. and 
some in Toronto. On receipt of the original Invoices of purchases, certified by the 
Chief Superintendent to be correct, the Treasurer’s Cheque will issue in favour of the 
parties entitled to be paid. In the case of a party residing in a foreign Country, a 
Warrant will issue to the Treasurer who will purchase the necessary Exchange Bills. 

Museum and Library.—The Grant for this service will be dealt with in the same 
manner. 

Superannuated Teachers.—\ do not understand fully the Regulations which have 
been made by the Council of Public Instruction, with reference to the payment of 
Superannuated Teachers. J am informed that the Teachers are quite numerous, that 
the payments are small, and are professed to be made half-yearly. For the present, 
therefore, I propose that the Chief Superintendent of Education shall, from time to 
time, send to this Department a Certificate, showing the names of the parties, and the 
amounts each is entitled to be paid, upon which a Warrant will issue in favour of the 
Chief Superintendent for the aggregate amount, who, after his distribution of the 
money, shall send to this Department Vouchers of payment. 

Journal of Education.—The Grant in respect of this service will be paid as follows, 
videlicet : —$33.33 will be included in the Monthly Pay List for Editing. The residue 
of the Grant will also be paid monthly, in sums of one hundred and sixteen 33-100 
dollars on the original Accounts, properly certified, being sent to this Department. 


Grammar School Inspector.—This Grant will be paid by, and included in, the 
Monthly Pay List. The Inspector, in case of absence from Toronto, can appoint an 
Attorney to discharge the Pay List as far as regards himself. It is suggested that 
some Officer in the Education Office would be most convenient to act in that capacity. 


The Grant for County Common School Superintendents is void, as no Act was 
passed authorizing the Expenditure necessary for that service, as was contemplated 
would be done when it was placed in the Estimates. It should also be borne in mind 
that the Grant for Grammar Schools is in fact only $55,000, as $2,000 was placed in 
the Estimates originally in expectation of a new Grammar School Act, and as those 
expectations have not been realized, the additional $2,000 will fall through. 


Normal and Model School Contingencies.—The detailed Estimate of these Con- 
tingencies shows, that, with the exception: of $80 for the Reverend Doctor Ormiston, 
(which I propose to pay half-yearly, upon his requisition, certified by the Chief Super- 
intendent), they are, (with the exception of Apparatus and Books,) for repairs to the 
Buildings. It is proposed that these repairs shall be under the supervision and control 
of Mr. Kivas Tully, the Government Architect. Accounts for expenses incurred under 
his direction will, upon being certified by the Chief Superintendent, and approved of 
by the Commissioner of Public Works, and forwarded to the Treasurer, be paid, subject, 
of course, to the same course of Audit and routine as all other Accounts. And the 
payment shall be made by Cheque in favour of the parties entitled to it, or to their 
Attorneys at the Treasury Department in the usual way. 


Contingencies of Education Office.—The Postage Account, on being certified by the 
Chief Superintendent, and sent to this Department, will be paid directly to the Post- 
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master; Printing, the same; Fuel, the same; School Manual, the same. The other items 
of Contingencies, involving, as they do, very small payments, may be paid by issuing 
an accountable Warrant to the Chief Superintendent, who will furnish, at the end of 
every month to this Department, an Account, and Vouchers for payment made under 
it. It may also be convenient that a similar Warrant should issue for petty payments, 
in respect of the Normal and Model Schools and the Depository. 


Referring to your Letters of the 2nd and 22nd instants, I have to say, in view of the 
foregoing Regulations, that you will be good enough to send to this Department the 
proper papers for the payment of $1,500, in re Library and Museum; $6,000, in re 
Libraries, Maps and Apparatus; $3,000 in re Normal and Model Schools, and $500, 
Office Contingencies. I have mentioned the mode in which the Tournat of Education 
and Grammar School Inspection will be paid. 


Toronto, 23rd January, 1869. E. B. Woop, Treasurer. 


II. Rerpty To THE FOREGOING LETTER BY THE CHInF SUPERINTENDENT OF EXpucaTION. 


1. On the eve of my departure from Toronto to visit the various Counties of 
Ontario, with a view of holding consulting School Conventions on proposed amendments 
in the Grammar and Common School Laws, I received your Letter of the 23rd of 
January, containing sundry directions as to the mode of paying School Moneys, and 
involving a total change in the whole system on which I had administered this Depart- 
ment during more than twenty years. From the intimations made by the Honourable 
the Attorney General, I did not anticipate such a change of system during my admin- 
istration of the Department, and especially as no consultation had been had with me, 
nor any intimation given to me on the subject. In any of the several changes proposed 
at different times by the Government, or Mr. Langton, the Auditor, in regard to the 
mode of payment and accounting for School Moneys,—he conferred upon the subject, 
or intimated the changes beforehand, and made them prospective. I was expecting 
Mr. Langton would have made some new recommendations before the completion of 
Confederation, as he did not seem to be satisfied with his own methods, after two or 
three years’ trial of them. But some of your directions as to the modes of paying 
School Moneys, I could not reconcile with the 106th, (15th clause), and 120th Sections 
of the Consolidated School Act; and I entertained painful apprehensions as to the 
difficulties and inconvenience to various parties in carrying them into effect. But, as 
they were ordered by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, I wrote to Mr. Hodgins to 
obey them faithfully; and I was gratified to learn from him that an arrangement had 
been made between him and your Chief Clerk,—with your sanction,—in regard to 
carrying out the details of your Instructions, which obviated some of the most serious 
inconveniences that I had apprehended. 


2. J learn by your Correspondence with Mr. Hodgins, that the Order-in-Council, on 
which your Instructions have been based was passed in Fohruaes 1868. I regret that 
I had not been made aware of it, as I would have made preparations during the year 
for the contemplated change of system, without being taken by surprise, or having been 
required to make it retrospective. 

3. I assume that the object of the new system is the safety of the public money, 
and economical efficiency in the Education Department. In regard to the former, I 
may remark that every sixpence of the public money which has ever been placed under 
my control has been duly accounted for; and in regard to the latter, as the Department 
is not a new one, like the other public Departments, but has been gradually matured 
and in operation more than twenty years, a comparison may be instituted in regard to 
the economy and efficiency of every change between the new and old system. This it 
may be proper for me to do, for the information of the Government, and as a matter 
of justice to myself, and especially from the consideration that I do not expect to 
continue long in the administration of the Department. [As an example of the old 
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system of economy practiced by the Education Department, as compared with the new 
system, see paragraphs numbers eight to ten of this Letter on page 36]. 

4. In regard to the printing, to which you allude, the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly shows that the printing for this Department was 
formerly done on more advantageous terms than by the Queen’s Printer; and, since 
your Letter of Instructions, the examination and reports of Mr. Hodgins have led to 
reductions by the Queen’s Printer on the amounts paid him by you, so as to reduce 
the present charges for printing and paper to nearly the scale on which I had got the 
printing of the Department done in past years. But, I apprehend the charges for 
Stationery are still higher than those which [ have heretofore paid. I have not, indeed, 
been able to obtain from the Queen’s Printer specimens of the different kinds of 
Stationery furnished by him with the prices, though I have sent Doctor May to him 
for that purpose, and although the Deputy Superintendent has written and sent to him 
repeatedly, requesting them. Some weeks since, I showed the Honourable the Attorney- 
General a copy of an earnest and remonstrating Letter addressed by Mr. Hodgins to 
the Queen’s Printer on the subject, dated the 18th of February. I understood that the 
matter would be attended to without further delay. On the first of the present month, 
Mr. Hodgins addressed another Letter to the Queen’s Printer, calling attention to his 
previous applications and Letter, for specimens of Stationery, and the prices, but 
without effect. To the present hour not even the receipt of the Letters has been 
acknowledged ; and I am wholly ignorant of the prices charged against me for Stationery, 
of which so large a quantity is required for the various services in the Department. 
T have reason, however, to fear that the prices are higher than those at which I have 
procured Stationery for the Department in past years. In one instance last Autumn 
the price of several reams of foolscap Paper was marked in pencil; and it was nearly 
twenty per cent. higher than I had been accustomed to pay for Paper for the same 
purposes. The supply of brown wrapping Paper for the Depository, obtained through 
the Queen’s Printer, was also higher than I have been accustomed heretofore to pay 
for the same kind and quality of Paper; and, although the price, (on my representation), 
has been reduced ten per cent., it is still twelve per cent. higher than the Canadian 
Manufacturers, who have suppled the Department in past years, offer now to supply 
us with the same Paper. 

5. I beg now to direct your attention to another branch of the Contingent Expenses 
of the Department, under the new system. In your Letter of Instructions you direct 
that the repairs of the Buildings shall be under the supervision and control of Mr. 
Tully, the Government Architect. ‘‘Accounts for expenses incurred under his direction 
will, upon being certified by the Chief Superintendent, and approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, and forwarded to the Treasurer, be paid, subject, of course, 
to the same course of audit and routine, as all other Accounts, and the payment shall 
be made by Cheque in favour of the parties, or to their Attorneys at the Treasury 
Department in the usual way.’’ A few days afterwards I was informed by a Letter 
from the Board of Public Works, that ‘‘no alterations, or repairs, are to be made to 
the Buildings, or Furniture, under your charge, except under the authority and by 
the direction of the Architect and Engineer of the Public Works. When any alterations, 
or repairs, are desired, a Requisition must be furnished to this Department, specifying 
the same, when, if deemed proper, they will be undertaken by order of the Department. 
If any such alterations, or repairs, are made, except in the manner indicated, the 
charge and expenses thereof will not be allowed.”’ 

6. Acting according to these directions, I applied to have a broken chair in the 
Normal School repaired, or replaced by a new one. The Architect and Engineer of 
Public Works examined the broken chair, and ordered another, but at what price I 
know not. 

7. I applied to have the Steam Boilers and Engines of the Heating Apparatus 
examined and cleaned; but Mr. Tully, the Architect, replied that the Person in charge 
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of the Boilers could attend to it. On this, as I, from motives of economy, had not 
incurred the expense of employing a skilled Engineer to take charge of the Boilers 
in question, but had employed the Gardener to do that work in the Winter, and who, 
though an intelligent and trustworthy man, was not acquainted with the internal 
construction of Steam Boilers, or competent to repair them, I employed, as formerly, 
Mr. George Harding, who had, by contract, fitted up the Engines, to examine and 
cleanse them, which he did at a charge of probably three, or four, dollars, but which 
Mr. Tully disallowed, though he has since authorized Mr. Harding to oversee all the 
repairs required for the Engines in both Buildings. 


8. Again; some repairs being required in the Girls’ Model School, I caused, as in 
past years, an estimate and specifications of the repairs required to be made by Mr. 
John Rogers, Carpenter, who has been for some years mostly employed to do such jobs. 
The Estimate handed in by him was $10.70. I made the requisite application to the 
Board of Works, and Mr. Tully employed another party to do the work, the charge for 
which was $35.50; and the Account was sent to me for my Certificate as to its accurate- 
ness. I could certify to the work done, but I could hardly be expected to certify to 
the accuracy of a charge which was more than three times as much as we could have 
got the same work done for under the old system, which had been superseded. Since 
then, Mr. Tully has given Mr. John Rogers, (I believe an honest man), a general order 
to do all the repairs required. 


9. Thus the same persons,—the one to keep in order and repair, when required, 
the Steam Engines and Pipes, the other to repair the Buildings,—whom I have 
employed in past years, are now employed by the Architect and Engineer of the Board 
of Public Works, but without my being able to have the work overseen, as heretofore, 
or an Estimate of its expense made before ordered, and thus controlled. 


10. Furthermore, an Account, amounting to $25, by Mr. George Fox for removing 
snow from the roofs of the Buildings, was enclosed to me from the Board of Public 
Works Department.for my Certificate. Such work had always been done by our own 
labouring men, and, of course, without any specific, or additional, charge. As I had 
made no Requisition for such work, and knew nothing of it, I caused enquiry to be 
made, and learned that on our men proceeding one day to remove the snow from the 
Buildings, Mr. George Fox appeared, and told them that he had been ordered by Mr. 
Tully to remove the snow from the Buildings. It is for that the charge of $25 is made, 
~-at the rate of $2.50 a day for-each man during the time specified. In order to 
prevent damage to the roofs by walking on the Slates, a requisition for boards with 
steps to lay across the Roofs had been sent in to the Board of Works Department. 


11. During the late Session of the Legislature, you required me to make an 
Estimate of the expenses of repairs, etcetera, to the Buildings, and proposed the 
reduction of it. But I do not think that I should be held responsible for expenses over 
which I have no control, or be liable to censure, when the Public Accounts are presented 
and discussed during the next Session of the Legislature, it a discrepancy should appear 
between my last Estimate of the expenses of repairs, etcetera, and the expenses actually 
incurred under the new system. 

12. I understood, indeed, in a conversation some weeks since on the subject with 
the Honourable the Attorney-General, that the expenses of the repairs of our Educa- 
tional Buildings would not be charged against the Department, but would be included 
in the general charges for the repairs of Public Buildings. If I am correct in that 
understanding, I am, of course, happily relieved of all responsibility for such expenses, 
and, therefore, the Estimate you required me to make is without application. 


13. I have thus deemed it right and proper to inform you of the working of your 
directions, in regard to the Contingent Expenses for the repairs of the Buildings, 
etcetera, believing, as I do, that the present system, while it is less prompt atid under 
less oversight, is less economical than the one previously in operation. 
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14. As to the mode of paying moneys, Accounts, etcetera, I find no inconvenience 
under the modifications and arrangements agreed upon between your Chief Clerk and 
Mr. Hodgins, and sanctioned by you. 

15. On the several departmental matters discussed between you and Mr. Hodgins, 
during my absence, I need not further remark, as Mr. Hodgins has clearly stated and 
explained them to me. 

16. In conclusion, I may remark that I, at first, felt your Letter of directions, 
without the slightest previous intimation, changing the whole system of paying moneys 
and administering the Department, as the Law had provided and been administered 
for many years, as a virtual condemnation of my past departmental administration ; 
and I should have received it as an indication of the loss of friendship and confidence 
on the part of the Government towards me, had it not been for the kindest assurances 
of individual Members of the Administration, and had not the official Letter of the 
Honourable the Provincial Secretary, dated the 30th January, relative to my previously 
proposed resignation, conveyed expressions of consideration and kindness on the part 
of the Government in regard to my services and relations for which no language could 
too strongly express my obligations of thankfulness and gratitude. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I cannot doubt the kindly feeling of the Government towards me personally, 
and I have accepted your Letter as simply declaring a change of system, which it is 
my duty, as it is my aim, to carry out to the best of my ability. 


Toronto, 30th April, 1869. Egerton Ryerson. 


1. Tur SECRETARY OF THE PusBLIc WorkKs DEPARTMENT TO THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT 
oF EDUCATION. 


Iam instructed by the Commissioner of Public Works to inform you, that no 
alterations, or repairs, are to be made to thé Buildings, or Furniture, under your 
charge, except under the authority, and by the direction of the Architect and Engineer 
for the Department of Public Works. When any such alterations, or repairs, are 
desired, a Requisition must be forwarded to this Department, specifying the same, 
when, if deemed proper, they will be undertaken by order of this Department. If any 
such alterations, or repairs, are made, except in the manner indicated, the charges 
and expenses thereof will not be allowed. 


Toronto, February 8th, 1869. Witittam Epwarps, Secretary. 


II. Tue Arcuitect oF THE Pustic Works DEPARTMENT TO THE DerPutTyY SUPERINTENDENT 
oF EpvucATION. 


I am directed by the Commissioner of Public Works to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of the 15th instant, respecting the cleaning of the Steam 
Boilers in the main Building, and, in return have to state, that the same should be per- 

formed by the Person in charge of the Boiler, as usual in such cases. 


Toronto, 17th February, 1869. Kivas Tunuy, Architect and Civil Engineer. 


III. THe Deputy SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION TO THE ARCHITECT OF THE PuBLICc Works 
DEPARTMENT. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the 17th instant. 

The Requisition which I enclosed to the Honourable the Commissioner of Public 
Works on the 15th instant, was one which I had submitted to the Honourable the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, to know if it came under the Letter of Instructions from the Board 
of Works Department, seeing that the Person in charge of the Boilers is not an 
Engineer. He said he thought it did; and I enclosed it accordingly. 
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The Person in charge of the Boilers is the Gardener of the Normal School grounds, 
and who, aided by the labouring man, has attended to them these three years; but we 
could not entrust such a matter to him; and, therefore, on receipt of your Letter, 
employed Mr. Harding to attend to it. 

As the Requisition enclosed to you involves expense, it has to be filed in this 
Department. Please, therefore, to return it for that purpose. 


Toronto, 24th February, 1869. J. Grorce Hopgins, Deputy Superintendent. 


IV. Lerrer To THE PRrovinctaL TREASURER FROM THE Deputy SUPERINTENDENT oF Epvca- 
TION. 


Herewith I have the honour to transmit certain Accounts requiring payment, 
accompanied by the usual schedule. 

Owing to the fact that the Parliamentary Grant of 1868 for Maps, Apparatus, 
Library and Prize Books was exhausted before the end of the year, we had, (as explained 
to the Education Committee of the House of Assembly), to instruct Mr. Potter, our 
Agent in London, to pay certain of the Invoices according to the order of receipt of 
the shipment to us, sent him from time to time, in order to keep faith with the 
Publishers, and to secure to the Department the extra discount, to which we were 
entitled under the arrangements which I made with them while in England in 1867.* 
The Agent’s Commission and Charges for doing so, amount to less than the extra 
discount which has been allowed to the Department for prompt payment by him. The 
invoices of these Publishers, who did not allow us this extra discount were left over, 
and are now enclosed for payment to your Department. 

The increased Grant of this year will render it unnecessary for us to pay any more 
of the Invoices hereafter received, through our Agent. They will, therefore, be enclosed 
to you for payment from time to time, as received and checked. 


Toronto, 6th March, 1869. J. Groret Hopeins, Deputy. Superintendent. 


V. To tae PRovinciAL TREASURER FROM THE Deputy Minister or EpvucatiIon 


I have the honour to call your attention to a great practical inconvenience in the 
present mode of paying Customs Duties and Freight Bills on behalf of the Educational 
Depository. 

As a general rule, the articles ordered for the Depository take full time to arrive 
in Toronto. The Boxes, etcetera, belonging to each shipment do not invariably arrive 
together,—days sometimes intervening between the arrival of the first and last con- 
signment. The rule of the Custom House is not to pass single Boxes; but to enter 
and pass the whole of each shipment together. This is the more reasonable, (although 
often inconvenient to us,) because the articles menfioned in a particular Invoice, may, 
in some cases, be packed in several Boxes and not in the one which might have arrived, 
and which we would be able to pass. 

When we get notice of the arrival of each English shipment, and while it is on 
the way, we can, (as was done with the last shipment,) certify the same in advance 
which may be payable to the Custom House, and thus, if the Order-in-Council be 
promptly passed, be able to pay the Duty on the arrival of the Boxes. The case is 
different, however, with our American orders. The English orders are shipped to us 
in consignments of not less than five Boxes at a time; but the American orders come 
each publisher, singly, as required, the duty on each Box, it may be, not exceeding 
$5 or $6, while on the English Boxes it generally amounts to $40 or $50. Were we 
in a position to pay this Duty, as the Boxes arrive, the business of the Depository would 
be greatly facilitated; promptitude in the receipt and despatch of Books, etcetera, 
would be promoted, and the convenience of all parties secured. 


* For details of this arrangement with the Publishers in England and the United States, see Chapter I. of th 
Nineteenth Volume of this Documentary History. E OS cae 
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We are also, I may mention, under obligation to pay the amount of each Invoice 
on receipt of the Books, etcetera; should any delay occur in the receipt of the Boxes, 
a corresponding delay will occur in the payment of the sums due. 


The remarks which I have made above, apply, and, even with more force, to the 
payment of Freight Bills; for, in this case, we cannot tell until the actual arrival of 
the Boxes, what the Freight will be; and the Shippers, etcetera, are averse to deliver- 
ing the Boxes until the Freight is paid. 

1 would, therefore, respectfully request that an accountable Warrant fo: $500 be 
issued for this service, as in the case of Contingencies,—the account of the Expenditure, 
with Vouchers to be sent in at the end of each month. 


Toronto, 20th March, 1869. J. Grorce Hoverns, Deputy Superintendent. 


Norte. The Warrant for $500 was issued, as intimated in a Letter from the Treasurer 
of the 3rd of April. 


VI. To tHe PrRovinctaL TREASURER FROM THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EnpvucaTIon. 


I have the honour to enclose two accounts, which Mr. Kivas Tully, Architect of 
the Board of Public Works, certifies for work done in connection with the Normal and 
Model School Buildings. 


' The repairs mentioned in Mr. Rogers’ Account were desired by my own Requisi- 
tions; but I know nothing of the charges for materials, or work done,—having had 
no control, or oversight, in respect to it. Heretofore, I had an Estimate made by the 
Carpenters for any repairs, etcetera, required, and then saw that the charges did not 
exceed the Estimate, which was, of course, carefully examined in each case. I have 
employed Mr. Rogers for the most part, these several years, to repair the Buildings, 
etcetera, and have always found his an honest man, but, as he does not do any of these 
repairs now by my order, or under the oversight of any one connected with this Depart- 
ment, I cannot certify to his Accounts, further than that he done the work required. 


In regard to the enclosed Account of Mr. George Fox,—-($25), for removing Snow 
from the Roofs of the Normal and Model Schools, at $2.50 a day, I never requested 
~ anything of the kind; and no special charge had ever before been made for it. The 
Firemen and Labourers employed in connection with the Department have always 
done that work. I understand they were proceeding to do so last Winter as heretofore, 
when Mr. George Fox appeared, and told them that he had orders from Mr. Tully 
to clean off the snow. I cannot be expected to be responsible for expenses for work 
which [ have not requested; nor can I keep down the Contingent expenses of the 
Department in matters in which I have no discretion.* 


Toronto, 24th April, 1869. Egerton Ryerson. 


VII. To Mr. Maruews or tHe TrREASuRY DEPARTMENT, FROM THE CuieFr SUPERINTENDENT. 


I have the honvur to state, that, for the reasons given in my Letter addressed on 
the 24th instant to the Honourable E. B. Wood, Provincial Treasurer, I am unable to 
certify to the value of the work done, or the payment of the Accounts in question,— 
though I can certify to the work being done by Mr. Rogers. 

Besides, I do not concur in the proposed payment to Mr. George Fox, as I have 
never in past years incurred any item of expense of that kind; and did not make any 
Requisition for the work charged. 


* These two illustrative cases of the economy practiced by the Education Department are referred to in para- 
_graphs eight and ten of the preceding Letter to the Provincial Treasurer, of the 30th of April, 1869, page 36, 
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The Board of Works, whose Architect and Engineer directed the oe ts, of 
course, the competent party to certify the account for it.* 


Toronto, 30th April, 1869. Egerton Ryerson. 


VIII. To roe ProvincraL TREASURER FROM THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EpvucaTION. 


I have the honour herewith to enclose two Accounts, which Mr. Kivas Tully, Archi- 
tect and Engineer to the Board of Public Works, has sent to me for my Certificate as 
to their accuracy. I can certify as to the work specified in the Accounts having been 
done according to my Requisition for the same; but, in regard to the charges for the 
work done, I assume no responsibility. 


As stated in my Letter to you of the 30th ultimo, I have always found Mr. George 
Harding a skilful and excellent Mechanic; and I believe an honest man. I dare say his 
Account of $128.24 for repairing the Steam Boilers, Furnaces and Pipes is just; but, 
under the old system, which has been superseded, I always took the precaution to have 
an Estimate made as to the charges for the work before ordering it. 


In regard to the other Account of $35.50, attested by Mr. Tully as correct, you will 
observe, by referring to my Letter above mentioned, that I had an Estimate in detail, 
(according to my Requisition for the same repairs), for $10.70; for which sum I should 
have got them done under the old system superseded by your Letter of the 23rd of 
January last. 


Toronto, 20th May, 1869. EGERTON RYERSON. 


IX. To tHe ProvinoraL TREASURER FROM THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EpvucaTion. 


Herewith I have the honour to transmit a Summary of the Common and Separate 
School Apportionments for the year 1869. The Grants are payable after the 30th instant, 
when the conditions imposed on the School and Municipal Authorities have been duly 
observed. The usual Certificate will be sent to you as the several amounts become 
payable, it being necessary to withhold portions of the Grants, in certain cases, until 
the Law shall have been complied with. 

The amounts payable at the same time to Grammar Schools and Superannuated 
Teachers, will also be similarly certified. 


Toronto, 19th June, 1869. Egerton Ryrrson. 
Common School Grant to Counties in g 
Upper Canada. EVAS ANA aC Aeh ad, 2s eee ee ee 4,152 
$ Nortnnmberland:. 24227 eee eee 4,077 
Glaticariye ois sheiee tae eio some 2,328 Durhamy fe sateen 3,560 
HLIPaN CLES 6h Re Ee ae Eh ESE te. 1,909 Poterborovih, 2)¢5..eq0.cec tee 2,549 
Paes a ae ne 2101 Wiatariawes ans eee eee ee 2,944 
PROSCUUE res hoc eee Cee ee 1,659 CHGS PIO: 5. s0ey ve ine ees oem 4,229 
Persea h: Mastoteas teks Leet eA eae ees 850 Worled Gat cade en oe ee 6,058 
Kar leton: Ab, 02 sco. wenseuee ee ee eee 3,349 do Maree U RP geri nae ok ee ya Re 2,766 
CIPOT WEG? |e iddacaatanceteoren es a bere eRt 2,192 NCO Ort A) <x hooey nee es eee de ee 5,652 
Lie ee Pe ea Re | 3,572 Pl altar tit cles en a ee ee 2,068 
FERC ED Paley PERE Om Puree Vee an ae 3,248 Wentworth, «215.05 Fark saat ek Bo210 
RECUR PEW ou depen ck ookgr et dee 2,626 Brahh cet pisses Vie coat ne 2,248 
Wrpntenaen vce ncn eres has aoe 2,854 Litmenln foe eee eee 2,025 
NV mi PGOTL fy. wa staee ida sad doin ea ye 1,874 Wola Yas Fane eR aoe 2 ek ae 2,089 
BS 155 Ao os Sette eae en 858 Pa laimand - tus oe se tk eee eek 2,458 
RNG UWA) 6 fal erate eee asas 1,981 Norfolk 


nin uit ds Salcthgg ar ganas RL 3,218 


* See note to the preceding Letter, Number V., page 38. 
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g 
APROP eeme tr SE! Sug sc. care tee ee 4,719 
Ld (laces Ot aie Eee. oF 3,438 
Py SLSR LOT serps Ni ntsc ew eae 5,008 
ECAR Se Nee Gy eR Do 5,634 
EG ER vata 2; oss ah tae eee 4,143 
LE ACO OL dis ORBAN Ch, bd Gee 6,211 
PS NEO ge OS Prctie oh. dacs oe 5S ee ee 4,327 
MAIR OR hi, ue Meee 6,761 
NTIS i icp ig ke Rad te Music 3,331 
Cera by Paes Suet Seem ck 3,170 
LECCE Dalida MACE eco Ano Aba IR 3,120 
VULSCCOS gaMREE eae Ue Babe ST ate Ae a 2,362 
Drsbricu, of Algoma e.fs6c¢cchlesne- 360 

$138,038 

Common School Grants to Cities. 

PAR TIULUONY Wea thitere ee tts Mae icen ster 1,990 
| AGSIT SSS TQS CAE te Ae A ge Oe ee 1,390 
AEDUMIOUL ere ne sg tes er lL Ai cuee aes 1,590 
OTA Su gn RAM oes «ak bee goat « 1,490 
A BOTT Arie SRS II ARTE ea 4,450 

$10,910 


Common School Grants to Towns. 


PP NOTSG UE Nite vis ctceeteders seed sree 249 
PEPE TIS Bec etait ca stecoe tue og net 219 
MELA WLIO av aye cater lice dat eu hae we 267 
Maree iit cee trae fem iy 4 ee Mae 75 298 
Perm GL ee i! caches oe osins oat eiohe 110 
MOA A TD VALLO Mec ols vsc tomceGe acces: 269 
MMR CL tal ek ie! ec Westen tala d cis a fe (OR 
BPeGewille 6.2 65sa0. 05. ERE oe aon eae 438 
fe TaRAN IA ie ls oc kote ae. Dh ekelahanulce 466 
CLERC. ESA Ry re eGhilepe Enc ete eer 138 
OPC) aren ited TR tig Ro, RO Oe Ge 472 
ROM erp MOO Mengat ne cet ota sity. ute. 160 
(BPE Cyc | Lb Eee Re es eR A ee 203 
Dia Gee a hak ee rats Haase cauesens 2 308 
OF tg Geet oh en tie Aula ae Re ee B52 
fe OF ALIGN ine ORE tks Pe Yusha saci 359 
Reeth Oc oe ee Re er achcick ois oh an fk 577 
PM OOrSOU Als One cae etait nt pt oee 328 
Pye ay) vu. Patil eee a ake ace cee as 249 
NE TLGOTY eee he pete, eaten Bs a oe 100 
IND ANCO) caacdenroraee teense aco ee ut 219 
INDE: Toa7 4 2 pene Chere Narr, «Jona ion Ree rae 224 
CVatev ill Geer eit ee re Ol dan, 160 
(VOTO LIC y ¢ cack haere hoes teres dome 269 
LPIA crete ee Ot cae tt CRS oo hy eae ates « 269 


PGRN hee et npa se ugk soe Be Se tuistege vee 279 


Peper NOUOuU SH de hneke aa. wna otk at ie 
UPEOLOT se eo h2s oie tee oe Clg, 239 
Borin rlonoy. cs asset tec, caste 438 
PROAGOUL: Bacto ec ne erty emt pp eed 249 
aT aCli ay Le ene ae, See 150 
PALIT A eee nto oP RN La cowie ele, 234 
Sie Catnarinese -csciests acta aay 696 
SSO a 6a MLE yea NAA Pt a 353 
re L Mio mae Monae uke oy ee Valdes ote 187 
ST ANCOG ares Seer ieee: ue es 174 
SUPTECOTC AeA ye pee ghce ha) aie: 358 
MTP Cae, ch Rak ea ger betaine re ALI? Re en, ei 298 
WIT SO Ce an eo cases uname ty aie loat 370 
WOO SbOCIA pd ek ol et counts 365 

$12,658 


Common School Grants to Villages. 


(SETA RUN yh UG anatase tata Nee 132 
alien bai aca ery ee ede oe aaa 125 
SALTO bikes Mee eee Bor leat ed aca 126 
1 BU Le ete ert: Risy tage Wb Fas. SNR nC 66 
SPA LONd = centlstee ot ale setae ea eee 120 
BEAMO LOM ok React haere ee 185 
Brenton) eesti ok ee te 130 
(AlCdOMiALe Ace eae ei etn 115 
OA VATA Gee eae te ce terse ide ae aes ae 82 
CRED DEWaAn kl ceete else ea eee 149 
CURT EO marerie te hinabaack rm ere weet 145 
PGIDORRO miata a ates pia ree Mae tae 96 
EEN ULE Lens pen tae cee ae, Weer ae eats 165, 
dt Fag ee Np eh So a ek ORAM, ies) lie me a 185 
DLO discreet ere eens oe 70 
POL OAIS BN techn creN teRAaLe ce Gc dcaeecde opt 160 
FOLD LubLO mise Lc rhe as ate ast asouees 110 
(LAMONT Ga On cue rotten ac sea eiaarna 170 
Garcon island! ics wien ares 60 
(ZEOURELO WN frat s Maiet Wen eben saan rae 154 
Hai RESO GWirete Ge seat or et cam cee 130 
HIB RNS) oo) (0 gantee Sekt cn eee nme eaten ern 105 
Holland thane sos. ta wak ear 76 
EROOMIOIS tee te tees Oe cect haw dane 80 
TSCM UY LLLONE dee on soaslece thea bonnes tae 114 
Tine AeGI UG pore oie haere eae ae 150 
PE rad cine ea eM tapah ae peat iehtny sh eaa Bat ne 710 
THIS GO WIS Gata, tees bee hese ek coke ke ol 100 
MOP Ic lewhle ti iawn ss duacnt shed vasteas 105 
Ditto ea eles eet @: oe). ce 22 196 
Morrie att lise cba etc eller 118 
MOTE Ores tis us. uso tel aege eons 140 
INSEAD Ce ee soe eA Gs 100 
Deweantlet ee. ott tell va lee ose ce 98 
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$ $ 
New Edinburgh ......../.: eee 40 Wienna ), \s2s nates BEL A ae el hea 97 
POW ELAIN VOT Ee Fic oncieeety ss ones 121 Wardsvillé. :::. cite. toncee sa ees 98 
INOW at kKGtines: so: phen ene 165 Waterloo * iia ee ee ~ 160 
USDCUI ES Ai. ty ieiants ones ys tetas oem 155 Welland ) 22067) Vee gage ena ta eee 108 
Orangeville (ssi a eevee donee 95 Wellington '?.. 22: sie ppeeses ee meres 76 
Te oo ca easels ele oe ee 130 COPE V1) 3,50) canoe ee ee ae ae 185 
SHAW eS Hoots. ee sod eric a eee 274 —— 
Pembroke’ hii 4G aw) eee ee 93 $7 ,600 
Berroliart tia! asc, ote a tee eae pee 100 $ 
POTCSMOWL §., oy sss ce) hhgetgs5 0 ee ne 130 Total Grants to Counties ......... 138,038 
Port "Dalhousie it: i; ie eo eee 135 ToraleGrants +to cO1vies oes 10,910 
PRSSbOTE. Wi Tee SL ea eee 154 Total Grants to Towns .......:.-.. 12,658 
Rien brew sen ceca eee 67 Total Grants to Villages ......... 7,600 
Hrelimond 1.4 iiteas cu eee eee 50 — 
SGHLOT EIT fl ccctc tien seth eecaet geet Gees 90 $169,206 
red ste SLO BN: Ried ahve AW Coal MN Rede aed nc. ASt tacts A 120 . 
Soubharaptons ite ee ees 90 Apportionment reserved for new 
EOP IIION away nee cece eae ee ee ee ee 96 Separate Schools .2'3¥) 4.5025: 385 50 
SEPEPHT OV: cui c gues aac ee ued as 140 Apportionment of 1868 payable 
DSLLeepsviullen. fea eee: 85 4ay PRS BU cakes eine ee ree 408 50 
Vhorolds fy o.c cee ee ee eee ee 214 SAT Ae 
Ber bom “ect: 4.25, Sonim Ree ae toe 205 .. Total Apportionment for 1869...$170,000 


X. To roe PrRovinciAL TREASURER FROM THE Deputy SUPERINTENDENT OF EpucaTION. 


As requested by the Chief Superintendent of Education, I have the honour to 
enclose herewith certain Accounts transmitted to this Department by the Architect and 
Civil Engineer of the Board of Works. The Chief Superintendent cannot certify to 
these Accounts for the reasons which he has already given you in his Letters on this 
subject. 

Part of the work charged in these Bills has been done in accordance with the 
Requisitions, which he has, from time to time, sent in to the Board of Works, and part 
has been done against his wishes, as communicated to the Honourable the Commissioner 
of Public Works in a Letter from the Department dated the 7th ultimo. In connection 
with this fact, the Chief Superintendent wishes me to call your attention to the state- 
ment contained in a Letter from Mr. Tully, dated the 15th instant, that the appropria- 
tion provided for the Normal School repairs is already exhausted by the Board of Works, 
and certain necessary improvements and repairs cannot therefore be» undertaken in 
consequence. Mr. Tully says:—‘‘Directions have been given for further repairs accord- 
ing to recent requisitions, with the exception of gravelling the yards round the Normal 
School, and constructing plank walks to same, the balance of the appropriation for 
repairs being insufficient for the purpose.”’ 

The Chief Superintendent, in estimating for the current year’s Expenditure for 
the Normal School, provided as far as possible for all the necessary repairs to the 
Buildings, assuming, of course, that they would, as heretofore, be undertaken in the 
usual manner, in which such work had been satisfactorily done for years under his 
direction and authority. 


Toronto, 20th September, 1869. J. Grorce Hoperns, Deputy Superintendent. 
XI. To tHe Provinctan TREASURER FROM THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EpvucaTIon. 


I have the honour to inform you that the following Insurances were effected last 
year on the Buildings connected with this Department and their contents : — 
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Department Bialding, fronting «Gould Street 2.260.002... ds eee cbncbe sae taal olds $42,000 
Boys wan Omir itign, Model | Schoole Bm ldines So aie ke IN. i couek tenes fees ales shsip has 14,000 
Nering. Scioerebulding stromtingy, Gerrard. Street. 1). ..62. 0s iaecldecsan oo ee saeuiee etree 16,000 
Contents of the Educational Depositories, Museum and Library® ............... 64,000 
Hirchiwure and \Contents of the two Model ‘Schools’ <..k250 00) cto oh ei cscs wos cngnae es 4,000 

Furniture and Contents of the Education Office, exclusive of the Books in the 
SSAC Toe ELOOHIN LDL Ar Ve RmOMne eects fae anh airs se lduiur Skea nunes igs cymes Eoiuash ope 2,500 
Pourmicite and. Contents rorrthe Normal: School te... dic. eho nck eb ds A tends ee avs 8,000 
Lithographic Stones of Depository Maps, with the Copp-Clark Company ...... 1,000 
$151,500 


Policies of Insurance on the undermentioned property are on the point of expira- 
tion. The Companies have been requested to hold the property insured till the Warrants 
are issued by your Department. 

On the Buildings, fronting on Gerrard Street, now occupied by the Normal and 
Model schools : — 


$ cts. 

Expires on the 15th of October, Northern Insurance Company, Mr. W. H. Miller, 
Chee A OOO aersaeie de aac be Lune eee rea nea eet ork eid Ment haley samedi watt Sata Gh eect ity | 22 50 

Expires on the 18th of October, Lancashire Company, Messieurs Duncan, Clark 
amr IDATIN IO Iie hee WO) it eae os aceasta Ries Oe Mt cedie dda eens see ees 22 50 

Expires on the 15th of October, Liverpool and London Company, Mr. S. Fraser, 
HED, OUR er A Nee le ean, Rte ate Sm seh oth et Ct Cer ach AGL ET Us ANTM cae tem Ae UN a rece 22 50 
Expires on the 15th of October, Western Company, Mr. B. Haldan, on $4,000 ... 22 50 
Toronto, 14th October, 1869. Egerton RYERSON. 


XII. To tur Curer SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE PuBLIC 
Works DEPARTMENT. 


I am instructed by the Commissioner of Public Works to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Letter [Number XI] of the 14th of October, addressed to the Honourable the 
Provincial Treasurer, respecting the expiry of certain Policies of Insurance on the 
Normal and Model School Buildings, etcetera, and to say in reply, that it is not the 
intention of the Government to renew any Insurance Risks on Provincial Buildings or 
other properties. | 


Toronto, 10th November, 1869. Witt1am Epwarps, Secretary. 


XIII. Rerty to tHE Forrgoing LerrerR BY THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the 10th instant, 
informing me, by the direction of the Commissioner of Public Works, that it is not the 
intention of the Government to renew any Insurance Risks on Provincial Buildings, 
or other property. 

The insurance on all the Buildings and contents in connection with this Depart- 
ment, amounts to $151,500, the insurance on which, since the use of steam to heat 
them, is, on an average, one-half per cent. 

The insurance on the contents of the Buildings,—Depository, Museum, Library, 
Furniture, etcetera, is at the rate of about 3 per ‘cent., on the average. 


* There has already been expended on the Educational Museum about $75,500. Perhaps the contents might 
be replaced for, $70,000. 
The present contents of the Maps, Apparatus and Books in the Educational Depository are valued at $83,000. 


\ 
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I respectfully submit to the consideration of the Honourable Commissioner of 
Public Works, whether, considering the various character of these Buildings and their 
contents, and the really very low rate of insurance, it would not be desirable to make 
them an exception, and continue the insurance as at present. 


Toronto, 12th November, 1869. Egerton Ryerson. 


Notre. No reply was received to this Letter. 


XIV. THE Deputy SUPERINTENDENT TO THE CoMMISSIONER OF PusBiic Works. 


I have the honour to state that the attention of this Department has just been 
called to an Editorial in the Toronto Leader Newspaper of the 27th instant, in which an 
attack is made upon the Chief Superintendent for not having our Buildings repaired. 
The attack is professedly based upon a Report made to you by your Architect. 


Owing to the smallness of the Grant for repairs at our disposal, only slight repairs 
could be done to them. Even the Grants which we proposed for larger repairs last 
year were reduced upon your Architect’s Report; and this year there is no adequate 
provision made for repairs to the Roof, which is in a bad state, as reported to you by 
us on the 18th instant. 

You will remember that, on more than one occasion our request for repairs, or new 
planking, etcetera, was declined by you for alleged want of funds. 

Had the Return relating to this Department, called for by Mr. Blake this Session 
in the House of Assembly, been printed, as agreed to by the House on the 2nd instant, 
(the order to print it being cancelled on the 23rd), it would have contained an ample 
justification of our course of proceeding in regard to the carefulness, economy and 
sufficiency with which the oversight and repairs of the Buildings have been conducted, 
while the responsibility remained in our hands. 


Toronto, 29th December, 1869. J. Grorce Hoperns. 


LECTURESHIP ON AGRICULTURE IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


XV. THe CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EnucaTION TO THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


You will observe from the last paragraph of my last Annual School Report, that I 
propose investing the teaching of our Public Schools with a more practical character, 
in connection with employments, Manufactures and Agriculture of the Country,— 
especially the latter. . 

But to render practicable the teaching of the elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Agriculture, more effectual provision must be made for qualifying Teachers to teach 
these subjects. Something has been done, and is doing, in the Normal School, where 
the application of Chemistry to Agriculture is included in the Course of Instruction. 
But, as there are but two Masters employed in our Normal School to teach subjects in 
which from four to six Masters are employed in the Normal Schools of the United States 
and Great Britain, it is impossible to give the prominence and thoroughness to the 
teaching of Agricultural Chemistry and Natural History requisite for general practical 
purposes in the Schools without a Master, or Teacher-Lecturer, wholly devoted to these 
subjects. 

I, therefore, submit for your consideration to be brought before the Government 
and Legislature the propriety of placing at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council, a sum not exceeding Two thousand dollars per annum for establishing, in 
connection with the Normal School, and under its Regulations, a Lectureship in the 
elements of Chemistry and Agriculture, and of Natural History, with a view of making 
these subjects a part of the Course of Instruction in the Common Schools of the Country. 


IT think we can provide for this additional Lectureship with our present accommoda- 
tions; but if, on trial, it be found necessary to provide additional accommodations, J 
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will hereafter submit an estimate for the erection of an Agricultural Lecture Room and 
Laboratory in connection with the Normal School Building, and which may prove the 
nucleus of an Agricultural School for the whole Country. In the mean time, I propose, 
until experience and the demands of the Country require more, the simple additional 
Lectureship, as above stated. 


Toronto, 12th November, 1869. EGEertTon RYERSON. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN. 


XVI. Tuer Cuyrer SUPERINTENDENT oF Epvucation to tHe Epitor or Tur Lraper. 


I observe in this Morning’s Leader a Communication signed ‘‘Claude’’ and headed 
‘Normal School Art Gallery’? complaining that no labels are attached to the collection 
of Paintings. 

I admit the justice of the complaint and offer the following explanation :—The 
Grounds and the Museum are part of the Normal and Model Schools,—the productions 
of the former intended to illustrate the teaching of the School in Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology, and the collection in the latter is designed to facilitate Historical Studies 
and to cultivate taste; also to furnish Models for a School of Art and Design, which has 
not yet been brought into operation. These appendages to the Normal and Model 
Schools are likewise intended to contribute, as far as possible, to the pleasure and 
edification of the public, and the large and increasing number of Visitors from Foreign 
Countries, as well as from different parts of Canada,—whose number, annually increas- 
ing, evinces the propriety and importance of the Art collections made. 

The typical collection of copies of Paintings was intended to illustrate the styles of 
the Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish and different Italian Schools of Painting, by a 
selection of the most celebrated works of their principal Masters,—the Paintings are 
not only to be labelled, but to be accompanied by an Historical and Descriptive 
Catalogue, embracing a brief account of the several Schools of Painting, as well as a 
description of the specimens presented, and also biographical sketches of their Authors. 
But this has been impracticable to do properly, until the collection of Paintings could 
be finally arranged and duly numbered for reference. 

More than two years since I prepared a Historical and Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Statues, Groups, Busts,—ancient and modern; but as I had decided to add a collection 
of Models and various specimens connected with Agriculture and Manufactures, and 
the Geology and Natural History of Canada, (very limited), it was thought better to 
defer printing any part of a Museum Catalogue until we could complete the arrange- 
ment of the whole selection and then properly label the Collection of Paintings and the 
various articles in each of the Galleries. This arrangement has been much delayed 
from want of help and means; but, I hope, it will be completed in a few weeks, when 
the process of labelling will be commenced, to be followed by a carefully prepared and 
comprehensive Catalogue in the course of a year. 


Toronto, September 14th, 1869. EGERTON RYERSON. 
Nots. From the Letter of a Correspondent of the Nova Scotia Provincial Wesleyan, 
I give the following extract :—‘‘While in Toronto we paid a visit to the Normal School, 


at the head of which stands the Reverend Doctor Ryerson, who, though now advanced 
in years, takes a lively interest in all that affects the welfare of his native Canada. The 
Institution has undergone many improvements since our last visit, ten years ago; this 
is more particularly the case in respect to the Paintings and Statuary. Hundreds of 
people visit the Institution daily in the Summer season. We are informed, that 
recently Members of the Corporation of the City of Philadelphia paid it a visit, and 
acknowledged that they had seen nothing equal to its respective departments, not even 
in the United States. 
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CHAPTER V. 


NINETEEN YEARS’ PROGRESS, OF) THE HAMILTON? CUEY 
SCHOOLS, 1850-1869. 


Nots. This Record of the progress of the Hamilton City Schools has 
been written by a Person well versed in regard to the Subject on which he 
writes, and was published in the Hamilton Spectator. What he says of 
Hamilton is, to a large extent, true of the Cities, Towns and larger Villages 
and indeed of the whole Province. As an illustrative example of that pro- 
gress of the Schools in the Province generally, I think it desirable to give 
this very full and carefully prepared historical record of the Hamilton Schools. 


A 'NINETEEN YEARS’ ReEcoRD OF THE PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOLS IN HAMILTON—STEADY 
PROGRESS IN GENERAL AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE—THE Cost PER Pupit—SYSTEM OF 
EKDUCATION—SvuBJEcts oF INSTRUCTION, ETCETERA. 


A Correspondent writes:—There is nothing in the City of Hamilton of which the 
people are more justly proud than of the pre-eminence attained by the City Schools 
The progress of the School System throughout the Province is a wonderful instance of 
moral and intellectual development,—of the earnest advancement of a Country in all 
that constitutes the true greatness of its people. From a comparatively small com- 
mencement, the School System has come to be the pride of Upper Canadians, a source 
of present strength, and of continued future prosperity. The sound principle that 
Education is the great preventive of crime, and that, therefore, the education of the 
whole people is a common and paramount interest, has found here a development as 
great, if no greater than any other quarter of the globe; so great a development that, 
with the question of Free, or Ratebill, Schools, an open one, decided from year to year 
by the voluntary action of the people themselves at their Annual School Meetings, the 
Free School System has so signally triumphed that the opposite principle has come to 
be a small exception to an almost universal rule. And nowhere has this system more 
signally prospered than in Hamilton. Compared with the population, the attendance 
at the City Schools is equal to that of any other urban population of the Province. 


A review of the progress of the Schools, therefore, at the commencement of a New 
Year, cannot be otherwise than interesting to the citizens; and that the review may be 
as full as possible, we propose to go back nineteen years, and trace the educational 
advancement of the City since that time. And in order to do this more effectually we 
propose to refer to the progress in its various phases. Let us first look at the 


FinanctaAn ASPECT oF THE History oF THE SCHOOLS. 


The Revenues of the Schools are made up mainly from three sources:—The Gov- 
ernment Grant, the Fees received from Pupils, the sums contributed from the Taxation 
of the people; and in addition to these, occasional sums from other sources; and from 
these various sources we give the Receipts for the Common Schools, since 1850, as 
follows :— 
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Government) ne Municipal | Other 
Grant. Pax Sources. 
$750 $1,163 AAS ST iy aera Rese May 
751 Tog EDO T RK dine occa 
1,125 1,367 LAST ane seca, a 
1,352 916 DO Loon tion oe oe 
1,352 1,169 LBD BRS We ol. bee. Ae 
1,352 1,817 EPO 40g Wide er es 
1,776 2,077 19,925 $20 
1,920 1,847 | 17,631 49 
1,920 2,056 15,073 80 
2,045 2,422 ES 2600 Wher ata aie 
1,812 2,739 14,645 39 
1,788 3,515 10,460 | 39 
1779 3,655 10,262 20 
1,760 4,075 9,028 ple 
1,874 4,104 11,188 403 
1,908 4,137 LSLo 204 
1,892 4,500 14,343 235 
1,786 5,286 15,838 Zao 
1,702 5,562 14,462 1,700 


Total. 


$4,303 

8,049 
16,640 
38,453 
19,460 
21,419 
23,798 
21,448 
19,829 
22,728 
19,215 
15,803 
15,716 
15,045 
17,569 
17,626 
17,971 
22 632 
20,816 


We have left out in the above the cents, ignoring those under fifty, and counting 
those over that at a dollar, which wil] account for the totals not always being an exact 


addition of the particulars. 


comparisons. 


The same principle we shall continue throughout our 
The Tables of Expenditure during the same period will enable the reader 


to judge much more acurrately of the general management of the Schools, and the 


thorough economy with which they have been conducted. 


The large tax in 1853 was 


caused by the erection of School Buildings, noted in the following Table as ‘‘Permanent 


Improvements.”’ 
Library Permanent 
Teachers’ Other Je) text, Books, : 

a salaries. salaries. ae ane Stationery. Incidentals. | 1 is Brie 
POO eee cs aia: USO Men Ey ecictblia cine teu enat See Tene ear mm ae tla lr Be $1,620 
1 Be 3) ke DIDO) Gee cr eee tall eters Choe eat ee ssrA hath tk. Ghee HIT 
DBO A Pras te SETA AN green dee Be elevate pied ance, MA aN RRR {aL ae 2M BTN SNe eT tN 12,904 
relies ie ae 5,476 SEU A) etek tee hel hse A Re ceria eh ealaras) aemacerd 30,556 
bots hy Nene a 6,633 D2 OGTaa ana tar Meenas Pontes vat koe co Mae, Dewan Sc 8,378 
TOD eas ath, 9,932 ee) Dal Rah ae Gears eon ep Meena Gea eho alas boa 7,141 
a G1 ayes Pere tae 11,419 PSA AG RN aris Saks Urea aN 4 $1,888 $3, 100 6,037 
; ol Se 11,665 1,537 $100 1,400 3,600 3,147 
BGS aston ete ita 12,149 1,493 100 re tivs 2,868 1,911 
A BOD ds ora eens 14,049 1,941 50 2,668 2,743 1,218 
eld PPE ae ta ape 12,523 1,688 125 1,525 2,206 1,068 
TSG ec a 11,483 TGAO ST Hae acanceneee: 905 1,537 231 
TBO 2e nok Sontag 11,100 tL Oa cates Ais nora 487 1,378 262 
ESO ac iat ese 11,155 1,593 122 800 Booey iota wee ae 
A eae ee 8 18 11,924 1,576 160 1,773 1,879 250 
i bo 31 enema 12,552 1,814 80 1,314 1,706 250 
Meche, oO 12,816 1,596 130 1,001 2,089 339 
PSOE rie ea ch oe 13,650 1,923 87 1,138 3,017 3,317 
TGS rs ss a> 14,163 1,990 100 1,065 739 4,388 


It will be seen that the sums expended on permanent improvements was very large, 
which will account for the apparent anomaly of larger receipts during the earlier 


period embraced in our comparison. 


The School Buildings of Hamilton are, taken as 
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a whole, exceedingly creditable to the taste and liberality cf the people; and although 
they cost money, they are among the best investments of which the City can boast. 
The item under the head of ‘other Salaries’? includes the sums paid to Local Superin- 
tendent, Secretary and Treasurer, and the Caretakers of the Central and Ward Schools ; 
while under the head of incidentals, we have fuel, printing, advertising, stoves and 
stovepipes, etcetera. Thus, during these eighteen years the City of Hamilton has 
expended on the Common School education of the children of the City the sum of 
$367,820. An average each year of $20,434. 


Tuer STupDIES AND ATTENDANCE AT THE SCHOOLS. 


The ordinary attendance at the City Schools has varied a good deal; but it is a 
most gratifying fact that the percentage of daily attendance, as compared with the 
number registered, has been steadily improving. So, too, it is most gratifying to notice 
that while there has been but little perceptible change in the cost per Pupil in the 
Schools on the basis of the number registered, there has been a very decided decrease, 
when compared with the average attendance. This is, indeed, the true basis of calcula- 
tion, because by the average attendance of Pupils and not by the mere number 
registered in the Books, must the work actually performed be measured. The following 
Table is interesting as illustrating these facts :— 


REY k i Cost based 

umber in verage D ost per on 

Year. School Attendance.| * ercentage. Pupil average 
attendance. 

ASAE er Gertie siom see ANS 950 | 412 48 

SOU at eee neem Com oe OLE 442 43 

Bota y-4i,2 aa ote eae Sb nateeyr ee ySk 1,290 454 35 

ASO eS lh oo ca Resee ne ee ae L200 1,043 53 6.69 

IBD a Ws iets Ue am Ae cae} 2,333 837 36 10.37 

DS ie 'at tn hele us ore egw a 3,026 1,569 51 7.95 

| GF he IA MR ape Set aba Ra ada Beak 3,234 1,580 49 5.68 11224 

hea y i Laie, EOLA eae ek 2s aah 3,074 1,400 42 5.54 13.07 

TBO hss ade Settite ene fe 3,713 1,354 36 4.83 12.71 

fo as oer oe PRE MN PRC a OES. 3,560 1,450 46 6.03 14.82 

TEGO. cea cae Maney re Or 3,709 1,818 49 4.87 9.93 

TSO Eas Y aamcehe eben mr rene 3,122 1,678 53 4.89 9.15 

TS Aa heh attire merece tegen 3,003 1,467 49 5.14 10.53 

TES Eid Ads cgek ota hot Me A ae Ea 3,508 1,907 54 4.07 7.78 

PODS teed, Sata ote eevee oan 3,572 1,963 52 4.84 8.82 

PRO Ci he at Sean aed Cs dons eee 3,635 2,090 57 4.80 8.35 

TOOGR ity 2A et um oe ee oun 3,623 2,161 59 4.86 8.16 

LEG steer ee eee se 3,800 2,522 66 5.24 7.93 

ARGS sik oie ckeoceahse item ce ae 3,714 2,527 68 5.22 7.68 


These figures exhibit a substantial progress in what constitutes the real success of 
a School System, videlicet:—the average attendance of Pupils and the cost at which 
a thorough System of Common School Education is afforded. The numbers on the 
Register, and nominally attending the Schools, has not for the last half dozen years 
materially varied; but the number of Pupils actually in attendance from day to day, 
and thus under the influence of successful teaching, has been steadily increasing. The 
fact is one upon which the Trustees and Teachers are to be congratulated. 


Compared with the other Cities in Ontario, Hamilton leads in the proportion of 
her School population attending School, as well as the percentage of average attendance, 
as will be seen by the following statement : — 
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School Population. Number attending. Average attendance. 
POPOUGO we te Aes as inte 13,333 9,759 4,639 
ELATIVMICO I ecg ose actecreae 5,800 9,756 3,604 
ASLOUSUOM Ct sh isc 55 2 tte oe 3,600 oY 1,730 
AEGON ee ont 4,160 35997. 2,215 
LA Wat lt c.. Bacar 5,000 On 1,600 


Thus it appears that a little over 73 per cent. of Toronto’s School population attend 
the Public Schools, 98 of Hamilton’s, 89 of Kingston’s, London’s 95, and Ottawa’s 75. The 
average percentage of attendance of those who entered School was, in Toronto over 48 
per cent., Hamilton nearly 638, Kingston over 53, London over 50, and Ottawa less 
than 44. 


In reference to the Studies of the Scholars, the figures which we have exhibit some 
curious phases which are fair ground for serious reflection. For convenience of classifi- 
cation, and as showing the general divisions of the Schools, we take the five Standard 
Readers; and we find that there were in these during the same period, the following 
relative numbers : — 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Year. Book. Book. Book. Book. Book. 
1 SOUNE Pee tone tera. SOS ees as | 184 205 234 166 131 
STSSTES UA ag A PRR aa ai ik or 163 215 272 189 130 
7 SG pA a EE Sa ad a cB Si 152 146 | 124 78 
“ISS od ea nen Ue ea lee 483 458 200 | 160 80 
StS Ube Ae GSR ge eet Ra ee 530 423 360 320 90 
BRON ott ee bee e es 833 973 616 478 126 
LES ONES Sea es ES RE a 897 1,060 640 507 140 
ESTE PR SNR Bee 122 SYR Oe 922 IE102 570 679 234 
Mem OR Ne La ck wane sak, Ih: 1,160 1,369 434 466 183 
TS iss RT REO iri SEE 716 ara 434 876 | 246 
RS he Ne Ln GN eet | 960 1,393 401 554 206 
tM eds Peet crit pny he 762 ge 405 470 137 
eam e Gh iar es furitas 607 1,422 447 412 163 
|S RN aN one ang aaa 977 1,466 453 434 179 
CCS, URNA ra Oe 1,302 E513 920 477 | 155 
WIS. 0 EY ee ee a 1,150 1,448 408 442 177 
PE, os sacle ea shee: 865 1,506 489 425 139 
eH! «bse; oP a 1,145 LOR. 611 415 153 
DSCNS Se Lo Sieg ties 1,158 L213 818 394 140 
“ { | 1 


What strikes one rather forcibly in looking at these figures is the small number of 
Scholars in the higher divisions. That the number in the fifth, or highest, for instance, 
should be only seven more than it was eighteen years ago, is certainly not creditable. 
It indicates that comparatively few of the Scholars who enter our Common Schools have 
the advantage of going through all the departments, and, as a consequence, that the 
number who can be said to possess the foundation of a first-class English education is 
small. We are quite sure that this will be esteemed by all parties who value Education 
as something more than the mere ability to read and write English sentences, as a 
very great misfortune. It is an injustice to the children that they should be taken 
from School short of the fifth general division. 

On this point, the Principal in his Report for the year, makes the following 
remarks:—‘‘As many of our Pupils leave School before going through the Central 
School, the best arrangements possible should be made for those who are only a short 
time at the fountain of knowledge. While at School, so many of them as to make it 
utterly impossible for the Teacher to do them justice, should not be crowded into a 
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division; and the best Teachers,—Teachers of the highest standing, should be engaged 
to teach them. In my judgment, based upon twenty years’ experience, as well as 
conversing with Educationists, and reading on the subject, no Teacher can attend 
properly to more than fifty Pupils. Moreover, the youngest Pupils should have the 
best Teachers, so that at the outset they might have the very best instruction, thereby 
securing to them those habits of thought in learning and in conduct that would be of 
so much value in after life. In Education, as well as in other matters, ‘a thing well 
begun is half done.’’’ This principle is, we are glad to say, carried out as far as 
practicable; and the complete attainment of it is the constant aim alike of the Principal 
and of the internal Management Committee of the Board. 

We have divided the Schools into five general divisions in the above analysis; but 
there are in reality twelve divisions, and these are divided again into some thirty 
classes. All the children, from the youngest upwards, are taught Geography, Writing, 
and the elements of Arithmetic. The Scholars going through the Common Schools enter 
first one of the Primaries; and in these they are taught Reading, Spelling, Enunciation, 
Pronounciation, Writing on slates, oral and written Arithmetic, Arithmetical Tables, 
Geography, and lessons in Objects, size, colour, form, etcetera. There are in the 
Primary Schools three distinct divisions, the third called an intermediate division, from 
which Pupils are drafted into the Central School. In the Central School the Course of 
Instruction comprises Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
Object Lessons, or Natural History, History, (Canadian, English and general), Physi- 
ology, Drawing, Mensuration, Book-keeping, Astronomy, Algebra, Geometry. And 
children passing through the highest grade may, without doubt, be said to be well 
grounded in a thorough English Education. The system of promotion is well calculated 
alike to stimulate the Teacher to exertion, and to advance the Pupils; while the Limit 
Table in each division is based upon an appreciation of the importance of thoroughness 
in the work to be performed. 

The Local Superintendent states that the General Regulations in reference to 
Religious Instruction are carried out to the extent of reading the Scriptures and 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer every morning, and the Ten Commandments twice a week, 
by each Teacher. The effect I believe to be most salutary. Reading the Word of God 
has a soothing effect on Teachers and Pupils; while the Lord’s Prayer brings them all, 
it is hoped, nearer to Him whose words they have repeated. 

The Library exerts an influence for good. There are many Sabbath School 
Libraries, and an excellent one in connection with our Mechanics’ Institute, still many 
Books are taken home from our Library for Parents to read. 

In the General Report I have put the class and number of Certificate, and time 
engaged in the profession, in connection with the name of each Teacher on the list :— 

One Teacher has been in the work for twenty years. 

Eleven Teachers have been in the work over ten years. 

Nineteen Teachers have been in the work over five years. 

Twenty-six Teachers have been in the work under five years. 

The average for all our Teachers is six years. 

Looking at the Common Schools as a whole, and bearing in mind the imperfections 
which necessarily attach to all things human, we are bound to say that they are an 
honour to the City; the Teachers are, as a whole, earnest and devoted labourers in 
the cause of Education. No one can visit our Primary, or Central Schools, as the 
Writer has done within the last few weeks, without being impressed with the admirable 
system of instruction that is pursued in them. 


THe Haminrton Grammar ScuHoou. 


For many years the Grammar and Common Schools were united; a system which, 
however adapted to rural districts, was not found in this City to operate to the 
advantage of either. We purpose to review the progress of the Grammar School for the 
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last eleven years. Adopting the same system as we have adopted with relation to the 
Common Schools, we give first a comparative statement of the Receipts and their 
sources, since 1858, inclusive, as follows : — 


eee Government Fees Municipal 

; Grant. Received. Grant. 

MS aos tush ch ie RMA FARHAD Mate ciaunes As: lsil satel 170 185 754 
fT OUR SSE MP alo 4 te Ge ee Ae OD, OO en 650 200 300 
BGO soins ice NOR iia. Wicca wetarn ca 730 200 100 
PSOE. echt RON Me Gerd a er YO Jaane a tat ga 765 500 825 
ROO Lia PAE Ne UE Ee Wee LEG (kod) g St lard dtnght ive 755 360 240 
5 SOS ar ga at de taal d Arles ae EER gS PE A ac 742 450 127 
A SES rotors Pda Nd Sete Saint he dit etal orp iis &' pte Mee nd ha eo 822 708 200 
Ma er eS LE Meat Mea Pa reels WEL es Fae 991 684 808 
SE OME her eee Snes Ge pons Bebe BON Msgs 1,147 661 6,143 
WSO Tener tee et Piet asl in h c he Rar ticle tar 1,114 1,084 3,845 
RLS Pte ha G2 satire te a UE ag OS 1,164 1,219 639 


The large sums from the Municipality in 1866 and 1867, were due to the erection, 
during those years, of the new Grammar School Building, rendered necessary, in con- 
sequence of the separation from the Common School; the Building having, with the 
Ground, cost something over Eight thousand dollars,—the actual sum expended on the 
Building during the two years reaching $8,234.16. The Expenditure for the Grammar 
School during the period of eleven years was as follows :— 


Teachers’ Total Current Teachers, Total Current 

Salaries. Expenditure. Salaries. Expenditure. 
1 ee NS AR ERG ae ae $800 $1,110 PSGdiy aa) chk ee edhe 1,492 1 i033 
PRG OUICM Aer yeeadee ais 800 1,160 IAGO Ure eae ea 1,642 1,892 
Sas Wer eid hie. | eaten 800 1,030 RSGG Helo ihe tie 2,307 2,637 
1D EES eres ea 1,850 2,090 SG Til cee ess ete on dee 2,333 2,636 
a ies as a Pee Peta 1,355 LSOS Mee eee sateen « 2,400 3,022 
Ls | Re ee 1,100 1,342 


The difference between Teachers’ Salaries and total current Expenditure is made 
up of other Salaries, which were estimated at $100 a year until the separation, and 
have been $170 and $144 a year respectively since, and Prizes, Text Books, Stationery, 
etcetera. 


ATTENDANCE OF PuPILS IN THE OrpDINARY BRANCHES AND LatINn. 
It is exceedingly difficult to estimate correctly the attendance at the Grammar School 


during the early periods of its connection with the Common School. We give such 
figures, however, as we have as follows :— 


Atten- In Atten- In 

dance. Latin. dance. Latin. 
PRO cud meee yoke eee namie 173 78 AR S| oy: MUP Mal eNORe” Ure tel l wn  iei c 114 114 
OG cy el eo uate cone rage 167 167 EEG: Piped ene Ser kote Abo: 103 102 
PRG ult ts Cite re ene ee ee 174 174 RSGGGE DS ei ie rsa Nase es 76 (iy? 
AEA vege, oh Mery, uae Acker eons 80 70 go OVE OER EN ASR alee We en ORO 106 88 
NST Sy ee Alen MER omy it eee 68 57 PSG Sie oes cl Aen ce ee: 143 121 
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During the first three years of this Table, the Grammar School and first Division 
of the Central School, were practically one, and all the Scholars were nominally in Latin 
for the purposes of the Returns to the Government. In 1861, the Grammar School was_ 
first placed in a separate and distinct Room, and two Teachers were, for a couple of 
years, employed in it, when, the number of Pupils being small, Mr. Buchan took sole 
charge of it for a year. In 1866, the new Grammar School Law came into force, 
requiring Pupils to be admitted only on an Examination by the Inspector; and from 
that period we have, for the first time, really reliable date upon which to determine the 
progress of the Grammar School. 


The figures showing the attendance, both in the Common and Grammar Schools, 
require a word of explanation. Under the system which prevails, every Pupil entered 
during the year is recorded and numbered in the Register as a new Pupil. Thus, Pupils 
attending for a month, or two, at the commencement of the year, and re-entering after 
the lapse of a short time, are again entered, and count twice in the general aggregate. 
The following figures of Pupils entered in the Grammar School for the month of 
January for four years, including the present, will afford a fair index to the substantial 
progress of the School:— 


ANUS) LOCO icc, tn teats 46 Pupils. J ATUL Yc sel BOG L ye yhadt eee ak eee 76 Pupils 
JANUARY LOO lobe LS sh osecenice 63 Pupils JADUMATY, “SOOO Cine eee ee 135 Pupils 


It will be seen from these figures that the Grammar School is making substantial 
progress, and is growing steadily in the public favour. The figures are a practical 
vindication of the policy of separating the Grammar from the Common School. That 
the attendance should, within two years, have more than doubled, is even a greater 
success than the warmest advocates of separation ventured to hope for. The School is 
becoming what it ought to be, in the interest of the City, a first-class High School, and 
an admirable training establishment for the University. We are glad to learn that it 
is being taken advantage of largely by young men who are anxious to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of completing their education. Among the Pupils now in the Grammar 
School are some fifteen, or twenty, who have reached man’s estate, energetic young 
fellows who know the value of a first-class education, and are devoting themselves to 
the acquisition of it. And what will be of even greater interest to some people, the 
School is rapidly becoming absolutely self-sustaining; it may, indeed, be said already 
to have reached that stage. Doctor Billings, the efficient Chairman of the internal 
Management Committee of the Board of School Trustees, at the last Meeting of the 
Board, submitted the following figures bearing upon this point :— 


RECEIPTS OF THE GRAMMAR Scuoou. 


$ $ 
DON eR UIs LOOR sn te) eo kee ase 1,960. City Grant eea: eae) ee ee BG, ie 800 
Government: “aTanits v02525-63 008 ie ost 1,300 
DObaE ies lire ees ke ee $4,060 


EXPENDITURES OF THE GRAMMAR Scnoon. 


i $ 

Flee ML ESbOT bets hhc oan ere 1,000 Share of Superintendent’s Salary 25 
Sanne “Miaster (ii. see ela tae. 800 diet ERR ae PE BURR MEET DA) Rae Bergh (oc (A 25 
Phrrds Waster wieses odes sees kes oe 600 DUIS PENCG 8 no a. cae ee te ae 25 
Fourth Master (proposed) ............ 600 

SRB ERE BTS Sys lace are tds oes cng ee cana ears 150 $3,435 
BE Gah genta FER Ya siciuricrvn is Ce ee eee 110 

Stationery, advertising, etcetera... 110 Ser pilia: “202.5403 ae eee $625 
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These facts are highly satisfactory. They prove that financially, as well as in other 
respects, the Grammar School is a decided success. It is acquiring, as it is richly 
entitled to, the confidence of the citizens of all classes. In another year, should the 
proposed Grammar School Law come into force, it will assume the status of a Collegiate 
Institute, and will then receive an increased Grant from the Government; and Hamilton 
will be relieved from the reproach of being the only City in Ontario which could not 
boast of a first-class High School.—Hamilton Spectator. 


CHAPTER VI. 


REPORT AND SUGGESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE COUNTY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO, FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


By THE Reverenp J. G. D. MacKenziz, M.A., Grammar Scuoor Inspector. 


Having sent in my Special Semi-Annual Reports of the several Grammar Schools 
visited by me during the year 1869, I have the honour to submit the usual Summary 
Statement, with the addition of such remarks and suggestions as I feel it my duty to 
lay before you, in connection with certain points in the peculiarly interesting position 
of educational matters in this Province. 


A.—Present Condition of the Grammar Schools. 


I trust that the day is not far distant when it will be in our power to define with 
considerable accuracy and precision, the comparative status of each Grammar, or High, 
School in the Province; as things are at present, I can only state, in a general way, 
that, whilst a certain proportion of the Grammar Schools continue to do, with various 
success, advanced work in the Classics and Mathematics, some of them with marked 
efficiency ; some twenty-five at the close of the year, were in a condition which we must 
pronounce positively unsatisfactory; some of them depressed by difficulties likely to be 
temporary only, and having encouraging prospects of improvement; others having no 
prospect at all, visible to myself, of improvement, beyond what the enactment of the 
new School Law may bring to them to cheer them,—and this is the solitary gleam of 
light left to cheer them,—in their present languishing state of existence. As to the 
rest, that is the great majority of the Schools,—they are found, of course, at different 
stages between these extremes, of real association with the University and absolute 
asthenia, Whilst we must not refuse to give them credit for so much of useful work 
as they are doing for the Country, we cherish the hope that the condition of all will 
be improved under the sounder system which is likely to be established. During the 
year the Grammar School in Alexandria has been closed, and Dunnville has been aged 
to the list. In regard to discipline, I have nothing pa to report. 


I am sorry that I am still under the necessity of reporting that the weak point of 
our Grammar Schools is the culture of the Mother-tongue. I have kept up each half 
year the test which I applied at the beginning, that is, an exercise in Dictation,—the 
same at every School,—containing a few of the more difficult words of the language, 
and involving besides instances of ungrammatical construction. Five short sentences 
have been used each half-year, containing in all five errors in Grammar. 

During the year, 1,331 have been tried in this way, with the following results : — 


In Orthography :— 


562, or about 42.22 per cent. were faultless. 
230, or about 17.28 per cent. had 1 mistake. 
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174, or about 18. per cent. had 2 mistakes. 
125, or about 9.5 per cent had 3 mistakes. 
108, or about 8. per cent. had 4 mistakes. 
132, or about 10. per cent. had 5 mistakes. 


If this be compared with last year’s performance, it will be seen that it is not quite 
so satisfactory. Last year,— 

478, or about 45 per cent. were faultless. 

210, or about 20 per cent. had 1 mistake. 
154, or about 15 per cent. had 2 mistakes. 
80, or about 8 per cent. had 3 mistakes. 
538, or about 5 per cent. had 4 mistakes. 
34, or about 3 per cent. had 5 mistakes. 


In Syntax, this year, the result has been as follows :— 
150, or about 11 per cent. were faultless. 
287, or about 22 per cent. corrected 4 of the 5 errors. 
347, or about 26 per cent. corrected 3 of the 5 errors. 
265, or about 20 per cent. corrected 2 of the 5 errors. 
181, or about 13 per cent. corrected 1 of the 5 errors. 
101, or about. 8 per cent. corrected none. 


Let this be compared with the record of last year, and it will be seen that on the 
whole, ground has been gained in this department. Last year,— 

98, or about 9.5 per cent. were faultless. 

213, or about 20. per cent. corrected 4 of the 5 errors 
263, or about 25 per cent. corrected 3 of the 5 errors. 
220, or about 20. per cent. corrected 2 of the 5 errors. 
162, or about 16 per cent. corrected 1 of the 5 errors. 
64, or about 6 per cent. corrected none. 


B.—Minute of the Council of Public Instruction relative to the Admission of Gurls. 


A brief notice may be bestowed on the effect produced by the Minute of the CounciJ 
of Public Instruction, sanctioning the admission of Girls on the same footing as Boys, 
in concession to public opinion. Whilst the adoption of such a Regulation could not 
be avoided, we cannot but deplore the influence it has exerted on the education of our 
Girls. The Chief Superintendent wisely advised at the time, as the passing of a new 
Law was apparently so near at hand, that no change in the course of instruction 
should be made, but the inducement to augment the financial resources of the Schools 
was too strong, and so the privilege was eagerly seized upon, whilst the advice was 
generally disregarded. The ‘‘new-born rage for Latin’’ burst forth with redoubled 
vehemence, and large numbers of Girls were promptly herded into ‘‘Arnold,’’ or the 
Introductory Book. The phrase ‘‘qualifying Latin” is well understood at present in the 
Schools, and, I need hardly say, is not taken to mean qualifying for higher stages of 
Clasical study, for advanced intellectual culture, or for the active duties of life. During 
the past year Girls have risen in the educational market. Of the entrance Pupils of 
1869 three-sevenths have been Girls; during the latter half of 1868 only three-fourteenths 
were Girls. During the latter half of the past year there have been 1,472 names of 
“Girls on the Roll;’’ of these 850 were reported to me as being in Latin. Of these 850, 
2 were in Cicero; 5 in Horace; 1 in Livy; 27 in Virgil; 41 in Cesar, and 38 in Hark- 
ness’ Latin Reader; the remaining 733 being in Arnold, or the Introductory Book. 1 
have had good work in Cicero from Girls; in Horace, I have a distinct recollection of 
one Girl, in particular, who gave me the second ode of the First Book with an accuracy 
and spirit which left nothing to be desired; in fact, there is no doubt that Girls can 
learn Latin and learn it to good purpose too; but this merciless and sweeping con- 
scription, if I may so term it, what is it but mischievous and cruel? Let us very 
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charitably assume all of the 117 female Latinists, up to the Reader inclusive to be 
engaged in real work, what shall we say of the 733 in ‘‘Arnold,’’ or the Introductory 
Book? How many of these shall we set down to ‘‘qualifying’ Latin? How much of 
' sound, substantial, practical English has been sacrificed to this ‘‘qualifying’’ Latin? 
And how much longer are we to endure a system which specially rewards some of our 
poorest Schools with the increased Grant of Money, in proportion to the relentless 
energy with which unhappy Girl-conscripts are pressed into the Introductory Book, 
incapable, the while, of speaking and writing their own language correctly. The 
remedy, it is to be hoped, will not be deferred much longer; meanwhile the Inspector 
and Masters must do what they can do to recommend the Non-classical course with its 
appropriate Entrance Examination. 


C.—Some of the Common Schools Visited. 


As I was told that the privilege of visiting any of the Common Schools, at my 
discretion, was included in my commission, I have been able to do something in this 
way, although not to any very great extent, as my first duty was, of course, to make 
myself as thoroughly acquainted as possible with the state of the Grammar Schools, 
and it was some time before I felt myself at liberty to attempt anything else. I shall 
proceed to report, somewhat in detail, the results of the prinicpal visits | have managed 
to make without trespassing on my special work, and this with reference more par- 
ticularly to the standard of admission into our future High Schools, a point of great 
importance. Nearly all of these visits have been made during the present year, (1870), 
but I will ask your permission to make my report of them now, inasmuch as they bear 
especially upon the question of qualification for the High Schools, and that qualification 
will be settled before the appearance of my next Report. 

I was in Brockville on the 5th November last. At that time the Grammar School 
was in a very low state, apparently on the verge of extinction, there being only eleven 
names on the Roll. Since then, the amalgamation of the two ‘Schools has given to the 
expiring Grammar School a new lease of life with improved prospects. A similar 
arrangement has been adopted in Sarnia, and, so far, has worked well. As little could 
be done with the mere phantom of the Grammar School, I deemed the opportunity 
favourable for the inspection of the advanced work of a strong and well-conducted 
Common School, and devoted, accordingly, the greater part of my time to the examina- 
tion of the senior Pupils of the Common School, which is under the supervision of Mr. 
Bigg, who has had long experience in teaching, and has met with more than ordinary 
success. The subjects in which the Pupils were tried were,—Dictation, English Gram- 
mar,, Reading, and Algebra. The Algebra was exceedingly good, Mr. Bigg teaching it 
with remarkable skill. The Pupils read with unusual intelligence, and were very ready 
in analysis. I tried them in the exercise which I have been in the habit of giving to 
the Grammar Schools in English Dictation and the correction of false Syntax. Here, 
for the most part, they failed. With few exceptions the Spelling was bad, and the 
Class very generally failed in detecting the violations of the rules of Syntax. Here, 
then, was the’ weak point in a School otherwise strong. I have much pleasure in adding 
that a subsequent visit and trial shewed that diligent efforts had been made to strengthen 
this weak point, and that with encouraging results. 


On the 3rd March last I visited the Kingston Central School which, in common 
with the other Common Schools of the City, enjoys the active and judicious supervision 
of the City Superintendent, Mr. Samuel Woods. After some really good Reading and 
some pretty active questioning in English Grammar conducted by the Master, Mr. 
Tandy, I begged him to allow me to place before his best Pupils the exercise in dictation 
and correction of ungrammatical constructions already mentioned. He replied that he 
regarded the test as a perfectly fair one, and expressed his belief that, of the dozen 
selected, a respectable proportion would meet it successfully, The result proved that 
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his confidence in the class was not misplaced. The grading system is adopted in 
Kingston, and the Schools are not united. 


On the 10th March I was in Prescott, where the Schools are united, and having 
completed as much of the Grammar School work as I deemed indispensable, went over 
to the Common School department. The Class brought up was a very large one, and 
most of the Pupils were quite young. The Master told me at once that none of them 
would be found equal to my usual Spelling and Grammar test. I had to gontent myself, 
therefore, with lower work. The Pupils, for the most part, were not apt in Spelling 
orally the more difficult words of the lesson they had previously read, and where, in 
poetry, the construction was in the least degree involved, or where the words were 
somewhat unfamiliar, I found that a large number,—sometimes, indeed, the whole 
Class,—had but little comprehension of what they were reading. Mr. Wilson is a 
faithful Teacher, thoroughly conscientious and earnest, and will no doubt, in time, 
raise the Class, notwithstanding its size, to a higher mark; and, so far as he is con- 
cerned, censure in the last thing in my mind; but I must raise my voice against a 
system which, under the protection of a low standard of admission, furnishes so strong 
an inducement to take the Pupils of such a Class out of their Master’s hands before 
the time, for the purpose of pushing them up as-raw recruits into the superior School, 
—a process on which, in your Report for 1867, you reflect with just severity. 


At Brighton, on the 7th of April, I found the senior Pupils sufficiently expert in 
detecting ungrammatical constructions and accurate enough in Spelling to justify the 
belief that they might soon be advanced to what I consider ought to be the standard 
of admission into our High Schools. Under such a method as I have been in-the habit 
of recommending, I feel quite sure that in a few months they would reach that mark. 
Schools not united. 

At Stratford, on the 6th of May, I looked in at the Grammar School department, 
the Schools here being united. The Gentleman at the head of the Common School 
department is one of our most efficient labourers in the educational field, but the 
system which deprives him prematurely of his best Pupils precludes him from showing 
to advantage the fruits of his labours. Not many of his Pupils, when I made my visit, 
had reached that acquaintance with the Mother Tongue, which, in my estimation, ought 
to be required for promotion into the High School. Four Boys and twenty Girls were 
subjected to my, customary test in Dictation,—involving trial in Grammar, and of these 
twenty-four, six of the Girls, I conceive, were fit for promotion into a High School. 
Not one of the Boys came up to the mark. 


At St. Thomas, where also the Schools are united, I made my visit on the 25th of 
April. Six Boys and eight Girls were put to the test, and in every case failed. In 
about half a dozen instances, the Syntax, although not faultless, was respectable, but 
the Spelling was in every-case poor. The exercise was new to the Class. The grievous 
deficiencies of some and the weakness of all in the Orthography of their own language, 
were, therefore, not surprising, although demonstrating painfully, when taken in con- 
junction with similar shortcomings elsewhere, that some simple and vital points in 
education are being overlooked in too many of ovr Public Schools. — 


g 

I shall close the record of my experience under this head, with my visit to the 
Galt Common Schools,—which is not united to the Grammar School. The visit was 
made on the llth of May. The School at that time was under Mr. Cameron’s charge, 
who had previously gained a good report in Goderich. Amongst the best of our Common 
Schools that I have been able to visit, I have met with none which has given me greater 
satisfaction than this of Galt. The whole administration of the School evinces a rare 
combination of skill, judgment, and authority well maintained, whilst the Classes, as 
to proficiency, must be in excellent condition, if the juniors of the School exhibit the 
same thoroughness of training and attractive style of work which I had the satisfaction 
of observing in the seniors. Better specimens of Reading I have never met with in any 
of our Public Schools than were furnished by a large Class in the Fifth Book; the Girls, 
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in particular, excelling in expression, emphasis, and distinct articulation. My test in 
English Grammar and Dictation presented no serious difficulty to any in this Class, 
whilst the performance of not a few were faultless. Whilst the Province at large 
appreciates the value of the good work which the Galt Grammar School has been doing 
for years in higher education, I am pleased that I have it in my power to make this 
honourable mention of its Common School, which is thus meritoriously doing its work 
and winning its laurels in its useful, though less conspicuous sphere; and I am 
encouraged to believe that the results which this School, under good management, has 
been made to achieve, may be realized in time by some of our other Schools which 
are behindhand, if the incentive of a higher qualification than we have at present for 
the superior School be set before them. 


D.—The Standard of Admission to the Grammar and High Schools is too Low. 


In my last Report I gave it as my opinion that the standard of admission into the 
High School ought not to be, in English, so low as it is now for entrance into the 
Grammar School in the case of those who are to take the Classical Course. Kxtended 
acquaintance with our Public Schools has strengthened my convictions on this head; 
for, in spite of my persistent efforts in the direction of increased culture of the Mother 
Tongue, I have but little improvement on the whole to record. My view of the matter 
is simply this, that the natural development of the Common School is checked by not 
having a point in English acquirement sufficiently advanced to aim at, and that tuition 
in the English language is often characterized by comparative want of life and good 
system, whilst an unreasonable amount of time and effort is expended not only on 
Arithmetic, but even on Algebra and Geometry, which make a show and are admired 
much on the principle of ‘‘Somne ignotum pro magnifico.’? It is to be feared, on the 
other hand, that the High School will not generally accomplish what we hope to get 
from it in Science and the higher branches of English literature, when the starting 
point is so low. It will be objected by those who are apt to identify the extension of 
superior education with the rapid multiplication of High Schools, that to raise the 
standard of admission would unduly restrict the number of High Schools; but I answer 
that the Country would gain nothing more in time to come from feeble and superfluous 
High Schools, than it does from its feeble and superfluous Grammar Schools now; that 
the High School is not a benefit until the High School is required; and that we are doing 
a positive wrong to the Common School when we establish a High School, merely because 
its numbers will be smaller and the School more select, or for any other reason apart 
from the natural development of the Educational System. Mr. Young has well said 
in his Report for 1866 :— 

‘‘T have such a sense of the importance of maintaining a high standard of education 
in the Common Schools, that rather than see them degraded,—rather than see the goal, 
beyond which the most advanced Pupils are not to pass, fixed at the point where an 
easy English sentence can be parsed,—I would be willing that all the Grammar Schools 
in the Country should perish.’”’ That is strongly, but not too strongly expressed; for 
it is idle to expect the vigorous High School to spring from the dwarfed Common School. 
The mere multiplication of High Schools is not necessarily the extension of superior 
education. We must see to it that each Member of the School System is in a healthy 
condition and performing its proper functions. We must take care that the education 
which precedes that of the High School is not cut short by an untimely stroke. I should 
be satisfied on the whole with the standard prescribed for the ‘‘Non-classical Course,’’ 
except that I should be willing to accept a somewhat lower proficiency in Arithmetic, 
if that were necessary in order to reach a higher point in English Grammar; and in 
regard to this latter subject I would have the standard stated in such terms as should 
imply ability, not merely to analyze and parse any ordinary sentence, but to apply 
the more simple rules of grammatical construction so as to correct any violations of 
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those rules. What we want is, in plain terms, this, that Candidates for admission into 
the High School should be reasonably capable of speaking and writing their own 
language without contradicting some of the simplest principles of Grammar. I do 
not mean, of course, that they should be expert in composition, but that they should 
be able to satisfy the Examiner that they are capable of distinguishing what is not 
Grammar from what is Grammar. In point of fact I feel satisfied that I am not aiming 
at any degree of knowledge of English Grammar higher than has been contemplated 
by the Council of Public Instruction in prescribing the standard for Non-classical Pupils, 
but much depends upon the method taken to ascertain and to ensure that knowledge 
of English Grammar; and whilst I should be one of the last to depreciate analysis in 
its bearing upon intelligent reading, I can testify from experience that in some of the 
Schools the study of grammatical construction has been largely sacrificed to it; and I 
can well understand the complaint made by an able Superintendent of Schools in 
Massachusetts, although expressed, perhaps, in terms rather harsh, that Pupils are met 
with ‘‘glibly repeating an unintelligible jargon of analysis after months of wearisome 
study, and expressing in most ungrammatical sentences such principles of Grammar as 
their memories can retain.’’ Most of the analysis I have met with in our Grammar 
Schools has been of a respectable order; to none of it, certainly, could I apply so caustic 
a description as ‘“‘unintelligible jargon;’’ but the unfortunate conjunction, noticed by 
this Superintendent, of ignorance of grammatical construction with a certain dexterity 
at analysis, I have more than once encountered, and I very much deplore it. The 
truth is, there is an amount of one-sidedness in teaching which is simply amazing. 

In the Appendix to the Reverend James Fraser’s Report on Education in Canada, 
there is a collection of ‘‘questions recently, (1863), submitted to the Candidates for 
admission to the Providence High School.’’ The paper in Arithmetic I should consider 
to be too difficult. That in Grammar is fair enough. In that Paper we find the follow- 
ing 


Correct the following examples :— 

I feel sure of its being him. 

Her Aunt is older than her. 

I intended to have written, but was only prevented by sickness. 
He has fallen from his horse and broke his leg. 


This will serve to illustrate the shape in which I should desire to apply the gram- 
matical test. As to Orthography, the highest flight of my ambition has not gone beyond 
such words as ‘‘spectres,’’ ‘‘assignees,’’ ‘‘hypocrites,’’ and yet I fear that not a few of 
our Canadian youth, distressed by my relentless persistency, have come to regard me 
as a sort of persecutor; we may imagine, then, what the sense of persecution would be 
were the ‘‘open sesame’’ of the Providence High School to be adopted in all its fulness 
here,—and such trial-words as the following propounded,—some of them terrible to 
the eye and to vocal organs simply excruciating,—‘‘zephyr,’’ ‘‘synchronical,’’ ‘‘buoy- 
ancy,’ ‘‘idiosynerasy,’ ‘‘peripneumony,”’ ‘‘phylactery,’’ and so on through a grim 
array of some fifty words, more or less appalling in shape and sound. But then, we are 
told, ‘‘the Providence Schools have a high character for the accuracy of their Spelling.’’ 
I hope the time may soon come when, under our improved system, the same praise may 
be justly challenged by us. I am sorry to give it as my opinion, that just now, we are 
more remote from it than it is pleasant to confess. I have no hesitation, then, in declar- 
ing it to be my strong conviction that the standard, as to English Grammar, ought to 
be raised in the case of those Pupils who are to learn only the English branches in the 
High School, or to add one or more of the other Modern Languages to the study of 
their own; but what of those who are to study Classics, and of those especially who are 
to enter the University? There is a difficulty here which we must not attempt to 
conceal. I imagine that, if the standard be raised, as I propose, few Pupils would be 
admitted to the High School under thirteen,—an age very suitable for a higher English 
Course with Science,—but would it be advisable to defer beginning Latin until that 
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age? There are some men of sound judgment and experience who think that no time 
is lost by waiting till that age has been reached; that, the faculties being more mature, 
—the physical frame better developed,—and so much having been done in English, 
the progress would be more rapid, and that the Boy who commenced at thirteen, would 
be, at the age of sixteen, in as good a position as if he commenced at ten. I will not 
attempt to dispute the soundness of that view, although I must confess that my own 
practice and experience do not recommend it to me. But why not have two standards? 
I shall refer again to Mr. Fraser’s Report, and quote the following passage as bearing 
upon this point :— 

The age of admission to the High Schools varies, but thirteen may be taken as the 
mean. For admission to the Latin High School at Boston, a Candidate must be not 
less than ten; to the English High School, not less than twelve; to the Girls’ High 
School, not less than fifteen, nor more than nineteen; to the Free Academy at New 
York, he must be fourteen. The qualifications for admission to the Latin High School 
are, that a Boy ‘‘shall be able to read English correctly and fluently, to spell all words 
of common occurrence, to write a running hand, to understand Mental Arithmetic and 
the simple rules of written Arithmetic, and be able to answer the most important ques- 
tions in Geography, and shall have a sufficient knowledge of English Grammar to parse 
common sentences in prose. A knowledge of Latin Grammar is considered equivalent 
to that of English.’’ For admission to the English High School for Boys, and the High 
School for Girls, the terms are nearly the same :—‘‘Certificates of age and moral char- 
acter, and ability to pass a satisfactory examination in Spelling, Reading, Writing, 
English Grammar, Arithmetic, Modern Geography, and the History of the United 
States.”’ 


From what has been quoted above, the question naturally arises, if the adoption of 
two standards is found to answer with two distinct classes of Schools, why should it 
not answer with two distinct divisions of the same School? Of course, it should be 
open to none but bona fide Classical Pupils to enter on the lower standard; and all care 
should be taken to ascertain that there is an honest purpose to go on with the study 
of Classics. But even supposing that some, having been admitted on the lower standard, 
should take up Classical Study for a time only, to drop it afterwards and seek admission 
to the English Course; such Pupils, in order to be transferred, would have to meet the 
higher qualification, and the Inspector could easily keep an account of the mode of 
admission in each case. Still a proceeding of this sort would impose upon the Gramniar 
School Master a preparatory work which ought to be done in the Common School, and 
as it might be surreptitious, it is to be hoped that very few would resort:to it, and we 
may take it for granted that none would be permitted to resort to it with the knowledge 
of the County Superintendent. In practice, I do not think any great difficulty would 
arise in this way. 


E.—In whose Hands is the Admission of Pupils into the High School to be Placed? 


Hitherto the authority to admit Pupils into the Grammar Schools has been in the 
hands of the Grammar School Inspector, admissions by the Masters being provisional 
only, and subject to his confirmation. It has been proposed to make an important 
change in this respect, and, under the new Law, to assign to the several County Super- 
intendents of Common Schools the function of promoting to the High Schools. I may 
not be acquainted with all the reasons on which this change is based; but the main 
object in view, and the chief advantage which is expected to be gained, is, doubtless, 
that the Inspector of High Schools, who, as Grammar School Inspector, has now more 
than he can attend to, will be relieved of a portion of his work, and that the most 
elementary, which, in some instances, consumes a large amount of time, and he will thus 
be enabled to do more towards examining the proper work, and determining the status 
of the School. Whilst I deeply regret the Inspector’s inability, under the severe 
pressure of his work, to do that work so as to fully satisfy himself, and to render his 
inspection that guarantee of efficiency which it ought to be; and whilst I consider it 
most desirable, and, indeed, of urgent necessity, that relief should be afforded in some 
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shape, or other, I feel myself constrained to say, in the interest of the Schools, that I 
fear it will operate prejudicially to both Common and High Schools, if the Inspector, 
or Inspectors, of the latter are to have nothing to say to promotions from the former. 
As to the inconvenience which pertains to the system at present in force, videlicet, that 
the Inspector’s work is excessive, and that the proposed change would, in many instances, 
materially reduce that work,—I venture to submit,—if the admission of Pupils be 
properly, as I cannot but think it is, a function of his office,—then the true remedy is 
to be found, not in alienating that function, but in appointing at least one additional 
Inspector. Let but one additional inspector be appointed, and each will be in a position 
to discharge his duties with fair efficiency. The examination and admission of Pupils 
is, it is true, elementary work, but it is very important work. It fixes the goal of the 
lower School, and the starting-point of the higher. It virtually decides whether the 
Common School has done its part, and in what condition the High School ought to 
receive those who are to be the recipients of the higher instruction it has to com- 
municate. If the authority to admit be entrusted to one man, uniformity, which, in 
itself, is a great thing, will be the result; in the hands of many, we shall have, if not 
different standards, yet different applications of the same standard. I do not think it 
is enough to say that the High School will be simply a step from the highest Class of - 
the Common School, the work of which will be strictly defined; for, although you define 
the work never so strictly, it seems to me that there will be different views as to what con- 
stitutes the accomplishment of that work. Nearly equal as the County Superintendents 
may be in attainments, they will differ, at least, in judgment and temperament; some 
will be strict and scrupulous; others will be indulgent, and more readily influenced by 
the natural desire that the Schools of their respective Counties may compare favourably 
with those of other Counties in point of numbers and proportion of Legislative Grant. 
This very Apportionment, moreover, of the Legislative Grant, will cause the inevitable 
diversity to be more keenly felt. I have spoken of competition between the different 
Counties; may we not apprehend that this would give rise to an evil such as the 
Reverend James Fraser has described, in connection with promotions in graded Schools 
of Cities in the United States? 


There is a pretty general complaint (he tells us in his Report to the Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners), that the desire of Teachers in all the grades is to make rapid 
and numerous promotions, and the competition which exists between different Schools 
of the same grade with this aim, have a mischievous influence upon the System; and, 
as a consequence, stringent rules are laid down by most of the Boards of Education to 
regulate the time and systems of promotion, which, however, do not appear to be thor- 
oughly successful in checking the evil. The number of promotions from the Primary to 
the Grammar, (intermediate), School with which it is connected, or again, from the 
Grammar School to the High School, is made by the public, and by the Teachers among 
themselves, a test of their respective efficiency as compared with their neighbours; and 
hence the natural results of superficiality, and making ‘more haste than good speed.’ ”’ 
But what affects me most as being, in my judgment, most prejudicial to the interests 
of the Schools, is the check which the proposed change will put upen the efforts of the 
High School Inspector to elevate and improve that all-important education of our 
youth in the Grammar and Literature of their Mother Tongue, which has been so much 
neglected. With the Entrance Examinations in his hands, he will have it in his power 
at once to protect the High School, and to stimulate its natural tributary and fountain 
of supply, the Common School, the Teachers of which will be led to consider, with some 
interest and anxiety, what he expects, and to adapt themselves to the one uniform 
measure and style of proficiency which he exacts in his interpretation and application 
of the prescribed standard. It is no weak argument, I think, in favour of the view 
which I am led to take of this matter, that it is the view taken by our Grammar School 
Masters without, I believe, a single exception. But there is one difficulty which, I 
confess, presents itself to my mind as arising out of the present method:—Boys and 
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Girls, whether fit, or not, for the Inspector, are pushed forward into the Grammar School 
at the stated periods, and in the numerous cases in which they are not fit, the task of 
getting them ready is thrown upon the Grammar School Master. From the moment at 
which they enter the School, until the Inspector makes his visit, unless ample time for 
the preparatory process has been allowed by a late visit, these new recruits are objects 
of special interest,—the spes gregizs almost, for the time being,—inasmuch as on the fate 
of each depends so much of Government Money; and thus the Master is tempted to 
bestow less attention on the more advanced Pupils, and to neglect, in some measure, 
his proper work, in order to undertake work with which it was never intended he should 
have anything to do. I cannot say that I have often met with this anomaly to such an 
extent as to do serious harm to the Grammar School, but I have had this extra labour 
assigned more than onee as the cause of imperfection and failure in the regular 
Grammar School work. It certainly would be well to make this state of things impossible 
for the future; and I do not see how that can be done without the intervention of the 
County Superintendents. But why take the preliminary examination altogether out of 
the High School Inspector’s hands, if there be any prospect of his work being curtailed 
by the appointment of an additional Inspector? Why should not the County Superin- 
tendents designate those whom they consider fit for promotion, and the High School 
Inspector admit them? 


F.—Necessity for Enlarged Provision for Grammar School Inspection. 


In your ‘‘Special Report,’ published in 1868, you declare your conviction that 
‘‘inspection,’’ in the very satisfactory form in which it exists in Holland, ‘‘is the life, 
the soul of the Dutch School System, as it must be of any efficient System of Public 
Instruction.’’ Entertaining so strongly as you do this conviction, you cannot but be 
anxious,—as indeed I know you are,—to do all in your power towards extending and 
improving the necessarily imperfect system of inspection which is all that the Grammar 
Schools of Ontario at present enjoy. You have recommended, and will doubtless be 
seconded by the Legislature of the Province in establishing, a greatly improved system 
of inspection for the Common Schools,—a provision, in fact, so far beyond the present 
notoriously inefficient one that we may hope it will have a most marked influence in 
raising our Common Schools. I should be glad to cherish the hope that the improvement 
thus attempted, and likely to be carried out, in connection with our Elementary 
Schools, will be extended to our High Schools, so that every chance, under circumstances 
the most favourable, may be given them to do their work well and to make up for the 
shortcomings of the past; and perhaps it may be well now, when we are on the eve of 
material changes, to follow up the efforts made in this direction by my Predecessor, and 
to bring the subject again before the public mind. A feeble voice here and there has 
been raised in England against State inspection, on the ground, which there is no 
sufficient evidence to sustain, that such inspection is not liked generally by Parents, 
and that it discourages men from seeking the Mastership of Schools subject to such 
inspection. These statements rest upon the smallest basis imaginable. So far from 
government inspection being distasteful to really qualified men seeking Masterships, 
we are told, on good authority, that ‘‘it used to be a common complaint on the part 
of Trustees of endowed Elementary Schools in Cumberland and Westmoreland, which 
were at one time excluded by their endowments from obtaining Annual Grants, and 
were thus unable to reckon on an annual visit from an Inspector, that they could not 
secure or retain the services of efficient Schoolmasters at reasonable Salaries, because 
such men would not stay in a School which was not under government inspection. A 
similar difficulty has been experienced by the Congregationalists and other Bodies 
who wished to support efficient Schools, but objected to government Inspection, in 
getting properly qualified Teachers to accept, or retain, their Schoolmasterships.’’ 
That Parents should object to that supervision of the Schools by competent and. inde- 
pendent Officers, which is one of the best possible guarantees that their children will 
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be well taught, is incomprehensible, as it is certainly very far from being the fact. 
That men who wish to obtain Schools, but feel they are not qualified to raise a School 
to that status which a Government Inspector would be justified, (all circumstances of 
position and material being considered), in requiring, is much more easily understood ; 
that there are some men amongst the 101 Head Masters of our Grammar Schools who 
may meet the Inspector at his Official visit with that courtesy which I have not failed 
to receive in a single instance, but would much prefer, notwithstanding, being left 
to themselves, I cannot deny; but of this I am firmly persuaded that a large proportion 
of our Masters desire nothing more earnestly than that the system of inspection should 
be the most efficient they can have, as well as that the Reports sent in to the Depart- 
ment by the Inspector, might be made to tell with direct and decided effect on their 
own reasonable hopes of advancement and on the prosperity of the Schools. These 
men feel that they are doing their work honestly and well, and what they particularly 
desire is, that their work, in its every branch, may be thoroughly inspected by a man 
able to judge of it and disposed to do them justice; so that, far from shrinking from 
Government Inspection, they cordially invite it, and are glad to have it as compre- 
hensive and as searching as it can be rendered. But one Inspector, from whom two 
visits each year are exacted, cannot do justice to 101 Schools; no matter how vigorously 
a man may throw his energies into the work, such inspection cannot be efficient. No 
doubt a salutary impression may be made upon a School even by that inspection, but 
a comprehensive and accurate estimate of all the work done in each School, is simply 
impossible; and, as to payment for ‘‘Results,’’—a principle which has been adopted 
with good effect in England,—that, of course, is out of the question. And yet I am 
convinced that our Schools will not give us full satisfaction until that principle has 
been adopted, in conjunction with average attendance, as the basis on which the 
Apportionment of the Legislative Grant is made. Numbers are no infallible criterion 
either of the comparative usefulness of a School, or of the ability with which it is 
conducted. There are Schools on our list with the same, or nearly the same, average, 
which yet differ widely in the attainments and skill and energy of the men at their head, 
and in the comparative value of the work they are doing for the Country at large. 


I have looked over the Returns for the latter half of 1869, and I find that our 
Grammar Schools, with reference to average attendance, may be divided into six 
classes. In regard to the first two classes, which stand highest in numbers, I do not 
know that the present mode of Apportionment involves any very sensible injustice; 
but in every one of the other four classes, there is wide diversity of merit and useful- 
ness, and yet the Schools in each of these classes receive the same, or nearly the same 
appropriation of Government Money. Amongst those of the third class, for example, 
we have Goderich, Trenton, Newmarket, Streetsville, Brantford and L’Orignal, standing 
pretty much on the same footing as to average, and yet if we were to estimate the 
status of each by examination of work done, the diversity, in some instances, would be 
rather startling. In the lowest class of all,—lowest, that is as to numbers,—the disparity 
is particularly striking; and if Metcalfe, Elora, Cornwall, Collingwood, Richmond, 
Milton and Fergus, in this class, were brought into the arena of competitive examina- 
tion, they would find themselves engaged in a contest with very unequal capacities for 
winning the prize. I do not forget that the proposed High School Bill, should it become 
Law, will go a great way towards rectifying this unfair and disheartening state of 
things, by abolishing ‘‘bogus-Latin’’ Pupils, and prescribing a real standard and Course 
of Study for all; but more than this is required. There should be a provision ensuring 
special reward for special ability, fidelity, and success. Besides this, the stimulus of 
honourable rivalry is as good for Schools as for individuals, and no more stimulating: 
application of public money can be imagined than this payment for “‘results’’ achieved. 
With a view to this end, Professor Young proposed his scheme of inspection, with its 
three District Inspectors, and one chief, or principal, Inspector at their head; a scheme 
which would both provide for a thorough inspection of the Schools, and also make it 
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practicable to hold such examinations, and to take such records of ‘‘results’’ as would 
afford the means of fixing the status of each School in a manner calculated to command 
general confidence in the fairness and justice of the decision. I am afraid there is but 
little chance that a scheme so elaborate and so costly as that will be adopted at once, 
but one may reasonably look for a gradual approach to it; and for, at least, the one 
step in advance which would be accomplished in the appointment of one additional 
Inspector. 


G.—Preparatory Classes Attached to the High Schools.—Private Schools. 


In his Report on the Schools and Universities of Continental Europe, Matthew 
Arnold makes the following statement in connection with Education in Prussia :— 


As the Elementary -Schools pursue a course of teaching which is not specially 
designed as a preparation for the higher Schools, it has become a practice to establish 
Vorschulen, or preparatory Schools, as in France, to be appendages of the several 
higher Schools, to receive little Boys without the previous examination in Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar and Scripture History, which the higher School imposes, 
and to pass them on in their tenth year, duly prepared, into the higher School. 


It might seem, at first sight, that an arrangement of this sort can have no interest 
for us, as our Elementary Schools are specially designed to prepare for the higher 
Schools; but the truth is that a considerable proportion of our youth, in Cities and large 
Towns, will not be sent to the Common School, but will either find their way into the 
High School, through a private School, or, (which perhaps will usually be the case), 
will be kept at the private School until they are sent up to the University, or until 
all the education they are to receive has been given them at the School. I should be 
sorry to have private enterprise in Education amongst us subjected to the restraints 
and discouragements which are put upon it on the Continent of Europe; nevertheless 
it seems to me that we shall do well to give to our future High Schools all the hold 
that can be properly given to them on the community, even although the number of 
Pupils in private Schools might be somewhat diminished, and this more particularly 
as our private Schools are subject to no Government Inspection. Without the pre- 
paratory Class attached to the High School, in populous places, not a few Pupils will 
be lost to our High Schools. There are such Classes already connected with several of 
our larger Grammar Schools, and they act as additional nurseries, or tributaries, with 
excellent effect. I cannot imagine that the establishment of such a Class, with suitable 
provision for teaching it, is likely to be inconsistent with anything in future legisla- 
tion; still I have been told that Trustees may hesitate to give their sanction to an 
arrangement not distinctly prescribed, or, at least, authorized; and it is, therefore, 
suggested whether something might not be gained by giving to these Preparatory 
Classes a legal recognition. I simply submit the point to your consideration, and, in 
doing so, earnestly trust that I shall not be suspected of any latent hostility to our 
Private Schools. The good Private School cannot but be doing a good work, and, 
whilst we deprecate all narrow jealousy, we feel that no check on the excessive multiplica- 
tion of Private Schools is needed, beyond a good condition of the Public School. Let 
that be efficient, and either the whole work will be left to it, or generally it will leave 
room for no Private Schools but such as can, at least, come up to its mark. What 
Matthew Arnold has said of the Schools of Switzerland is worthy of notice in this 
connection,—‘“‘I was told this by Swiss gentlemen of authority and standing, who had 
themselves been brought up in Fellenberg’s famous School at Hofwye, that they would 
not send their own Sons to any but a Public School, and that even a man of Fellenberg’s 
special gifts could not now, since the improvement of the Public Schools, establish a 
Private School to vie with them successfully. The best informed Swiss will tell you that 
the Swiss Private Schools, of which we hear so much in England, now exist merely 
pour exploater les Anglais, who do indeed invite exploitation.”’ 
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Concluding Remarks of the Inspector. 


I have now, Reverend Sir, completed my annual task, and if I have written at 
greater length than I prescribed to myself in my previous Report, I trust you will be 
ready to excuse me, making allowance, as I am sure you will do, for the special interest 
and anxiety which, in common with many an earnest man, I cannot but feel at the 
present crisis of educational affairs. As to the past, I have been candid in my state- 
ment of facts, and I can say that I have done my best to get the fullest and the most 
accurate information I had it in my power to obtain. As to the future, I have made 
no suggestions, except on points so intimately connected with my experience, and so 
vitally associated with the discharge of an Inspector’s duties, that I felt I could not 
overlook them. Whilst I have spoken strongly, as feeling strongly, on some of these 
points, I have striven at all times to avoid the language of dogmatic pertinacity, and 
I trust I have not been led away in aught from the truth by undue reliance on my own 
opinions. The work of a Grammar School Inspector, in making up his Report just now, 
is, In many respects, an ungracious task, since the public interests require that every 
effort should be made to strongly point out the injurious results of an unsound prin- 
ciple, which has not only diverted our superior Schools from the fulfilment of their 
true mission, but has also hindered the natural development of that noble fabric of which 
we have reason to be proud,—our Common School System. Thus situated, the Inspector 
may well seem, at times, to have a morbid appetite for the evil, and to close his eyes 
to the good. 


I cherish, therefore, with a good deal of satisfaction, the hope that the introduction 
of a better system will place the Inspector in a more pleasant position, giving him less 
of fault-finding, and more of evidence to sustain the Roman orator’s eulogy of the 
high and holy work of training the youthful mind:—‘‘Quod munus reipublice afferre 
majus meliusve possumus, quam si docemus atque erudimus juventutem!’’ 


Toronto, January, 1870. J. G..D. Macxenzir. 


CHAPTERS VIL: 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR ONTARIO.—ITS DESIGN AND 
FUNCTIONS. 


PREPARED BY JOHN Herpert Sanaster, M.A., M.D., Heap Master. 


This Institution is designed to train Common School Teachers, so as to fit them 
for the more efficient discharge of their varied and important duties. Although essen- 
tially a Training School, rather than a mere School of Instruction, in the ordinary, 
sense of the term, the majority of those received as Students-in-training are so deficient 
in scholastic attainments that it is found necessary to include in its Course of Instruec- 
tion, not merely discussions on the principles of education and methods of teaching, 
but also the actual teaching of most, or all, of the branches of Common School study. It 
is conceded by all who have devoted any attention to the subject that ‘‘to teach well 
one must be possessed of adequate knowledge; in a word, must be well informed;’’ and 
as more than nine-tenths of those who apply for admission to the Normal School do 
not possess anything like that amount of information and general knowledge which 
the advancing spirit of the age very properly demands on the part of those who would 
become Educators of youth, the Normal School Masters are compelled to supplement, 
by Lectures on the different Branches of Study embraced in an ordinary English 
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education, the early training, or want of training, of those who enter its walls. Every 
Lecture, therefore, given in the Normal School is delivered with a two-fold object : — 


Ist. To convey to the Class of Students-in-training a certain amount of information 
on the subject on which it treats; and, 


2nd. To give this information in such a manner, that, making the necessary allow- 
ance for differences of age and attainments, it may serve as a model of the method in 
which the same subject is to be discussed before a class of children. 


Terms of Admission to the Normal School. 


Two Sessions are held each year,—the first commencing on the 8th of January, and 
closing on the 15th of June, and the second beginning on the 8th of August and ter- 
minating on the 22nd of December. Females over sixteen years of age, and males over 
eighteen years of age, who present Certificates of moral character from their Clergy- 
men, are eligible for admission upon successfully passing the Entrance Examination. 
No charge is made for tuition, and the Students are supplied by the Education 
Department with such Text Books as they require at half the usual price. If admitted, 
each Student is required to sign a Declaration that in coming to the Institution his 
object is to better qualify himself for the discharge of his duties as a Teacher; that it 
is his intention to devote himself to the profession of teaching in Canada; and that he 
will strictly keep all the Rules and Regulations of the Institution. 


Periodical Examinations in the Institution. 


The Entrance Examination is held on the third and fourth days, (after the opening 
of the Session, (the first two days being occupied in receiving names, etcetera), and 
after it commences no new applications for admission are entertained. This, like all 
the other Examinations of the School, is in writing on printed Questions, and, although 
the requirements for entrance are not very formidable, the Papers are read with such 
strictness that, upon an average, one in ten is sent back for further preparation. After 
the work of the Session commences, written test Examinations are held once every 
six weeks, and on these occasions all who are found to have ,fallen behind the Class, 
either through carelessness, or want of ability, are required to withdraw for the 
remainder. of the Term. Thus, only those arrive at the close of the Term who can pro- 
ceed to the final Examination with a reasonably good prospect of obtaining a Certificate 
to teach. Taking one Session with another, about one-fifth of those actually admitted 
at the commencement drop off before the close, either through ill-health, or inability 
to keep up with the work of the Term, while, of those who write at the final Examina- 
tions, only about five-sixths are successful in obtaining Certificates. 


Classification of the Normal School Students. 


The Students in attendance are sub-divided into senior and junior Divisions,—the 
former consisting, for the most part, of those who have already spent one, or more 
Sessions, in the Institution, and who hold Second, or First Class Certificates therefrom. 
New comers, who are found, upon examination at the commencement of the Session, to 
be sufficiently far advanced, are admitted to the Senior Class, but few are found com- 
petent to successfully prosecute the work of that Division until after they have studied 
for one, or two, Sessions in the Junior Class. 


The Governing Body and Teaching Staff of the Institution. 


The Consolidated Common School Law enacts that ‘‘The Governor may appoint a 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, to consist of not more than nine 
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Persons, (of whom the Chief Superintendent of Education shall be one), to hold office 
respectively during pleasure, and such Comncil shall, in the exercise of its duties, be 
subject to all lawful orders and directions, from time to time, issued by the Governor.”’ 


The members of the Council thus appointed are as follows:—The Reverend Egerton 
Ryerson, D.D., LL.D., Chief Superintendent of Education; Most Reverend John Joseph 
Lynch, D.D., Roman Catholic Archbishop of Toronto; Very Reverend Henry James 
Grassett, B.D., Dean of Toronto; The Honourable Mr. Justice Morrison, Presbyterian 
Church of Canada; the Reverend John Jennings, D.D., United Presbyterian Church ; 
the Reverend John Barclay, D.D., Church of Scotland; the Honourable Wm. McMaster, 
Senator, Baptist Church; Venerable Thomas B, Fuller, D.D., D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Niagara; Reverend John McCaul, LL.D., President of University College, and the 
Presidents of the other Colleges affiliated to the University of Toronto, are ez-officio 
Members for Grammar School purposes; Alexander Marling, LL.B., Recording Clerk. 

The Act empowers this Council :—‘‘To adopt all needful measures for the permanent 
establishment and efficiency of the Normal School for Upper Canada, containing one, 
or more, Model Schools, for the instruction and training of Teachers of Common Schools 
in the Science of Education and the Art of teaching.’’ It also authorizes the Council : — 
‘“‘To make, from time to time, the Rules and Regulations necessary for the management 
and government of such Normal School; to prescribe the terms and conditions on which 
Students will be received and instructed therein; to select the location of such School, 
and erect, or procure and furnish the Buildings therefor; to determine the number and 
compensation of Teachers, and of all others who may be employed therein; and to do 
all lawful things which such Council may deem expedient to promote the objects and 
interests of such School.’’ And it requires the Council ‘‘To transmit annually, through 
the Chief Superintendent of Education, to the Governor, to be laid before the Legisla- 
ture, a true account of the Receipt and Expenditure of all Moneys granted for the 
establishment and support of the Normal School.’’ 


The same Act directs the Chief Superintendent of Education:—‘‘To take the 
general Superintendence of the Normal School; and use his best endeavours to provide 
for and recommend the use of uniform and approved Text Books in the Schools 
generally.’’ It makes him also ‘‘responsible for all Moneys paid through him, in behalf 
of the Normal and Model Schools,’’ and requires him ‘‘to give such Security for the 
same as the Governor may require.’’ It further declares that:—‘‘The Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, on the recommendation of the Teachers in the Normal School, 
may give to any Teacher of Common Schools a Certificate of Qualification which shall 
be valid in any part of Upper Canada until revoked; but no such Certificate shall be 
given to any Person who has not been a Student in the Normal School.”’ 


The teaching staff of the Normal School consists of a Head Master, a Second Master 
and other Teachers, as follows:—John Herbert Sangster, M.A., M.D., Head Master; 
Reverend Wm. H. Davies, B.D., Second Master; J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Barristeér- 
at-Law, School Law Lecturer; William Armstrong, C.E., Drawing Master; Samuel 
Clare, Teacher of Book-keeping and Writing; Henry Francis Sefton, Music Master: 
Major Henry Goodwin, Teacher of Gymnastics and Calisthenics. 


On Friday afternoon of each week the Ministers of the different Denominations 
meet their respective Classes for Religious Instruction. The Exercises are opened each 
day by reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures, and a form of Prayer sanctioned by 
the Council of Public Instruction. 


The sub-division of the School day among the various subjects of Study may be 
seen from the following :— 
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Course of Study in the Normal School. 


The Course of instruction includes Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
History, Geography, History of English Literature, Education, (including leading 
principles of Mental and Moral Philosophy), Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Chemical Physics, Principles of School Law, together with 
Vocal Music, Drawing and Calisthenics for females and Military Drill for males. 

The requirements for entrance and final Examinations on these several subjects are 
Stated in the following Programme of Course of Study :— 


PROGRAMME OF THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION AND Course oF Stupy 1n tHE NorMaAL 
ScHoon FOR ONTARIO. 


(Approved by the Council of Public Instruction, on the 24th day of August, 1858). 


FoR SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATE 
FoR ENTRANCK INTO IN JUNIOR DIVISION, OR FOR |FOR ORDINARY FIRST-CLASS CER- 
SUBJECTS. JUNIOR DIVISION. ENTRANCE TO SENIOR DIVIs- TIFICATE IN SENIOR DIVISION. 
ION. 
IN GIGILSH ens cen Read with ease and) Read Prose with correct empha-| Read Poetry and Oratorical Ad- 
fluency, sis, intelligence, and inflection] dresses with fluency and expres- 
Parse a common prose} of voice. sion — Principles of Reading — 
sentence according to) Rules of Spelling (Spelling-book| Science of Languages— General 
any recognized au-| Superseded.) Grammar—Analysis and Parsing 
thority. General principles of the philos-| of Sentences in Prose and Verse 
| ophy of Grammar. —Changes of Construction. 
Analyze and parse any Prose sen-| Structure of Propositions and Sen- 
tence. tences. 
| Principal Greek and Latin Roots,| Etymology—Changes effected in 
Prefixes and Affixes. Roots. 
Prose Composition on any simple] Correct Letter-writing, as regards 
subject, with correct Punctua-| Composition and mechanical ar- 
tion. rangement. 
Composition on any given subject. 
History of the Origin and Litera- 
| ture of the English Language. 

ASM MUNKE RG Rao ncesae | Write legibly and) To Write a bold, rapid, running 
readily and correctly.| hand. 

GHOGRAPEHY 2s. -s20 |The definitions—gen-| The relative positions of all the) Use of the Globes (Keith)—Geo- 
eral knowledge of} Countries of the world, with) graphy of England, Ireland, 
the relative positions) their principal Cities and physi- Seounoe the United States and 
of the principal Coun-| cal features; the Jslands—Hod-| British Colonies (Hodgins) — 

| tries, with their Capi-| gins’ Geography : Mathematical; Rudiments of Physical Geogra- 
| tals-the Oceans, Seas, and Physical Geography, as} phy—Structure of the Crust of 
| Rivers and Islands. taught in Sullivan’s ‘ Geogra-| the Earth. 
| phy Generalized.” 
TRIS LO Ri ura ciesse cee [SNORE Se. Waites otter | General History ot the World.| Histories of England and Canada. 
| from the Creation to the present) Philosophy of History. 
| | time, as sketched in the Fifth 
| | Book of Lessons. | 
| | Chronological Chart. | 
EDUCATION ACN DISNONG Sites wc rte lcciee arcttae |The general principles of the) The Science of Education applied 
NE eeAckeL mO ck) | Science of Education—General| to the Teaching of Common 
TEACHING. | | plan of School Organization--| Schools—Methods of Teaching 
| Practice of Teaching, as exem-| the different branches—Practice 
plified in the Model School. thereof as exemplified in the 
| Model School— Organization of 
| Central Schools— Dimensions and 
| | Structure of School-houses— Fur- 
} niture and Apparatus. 
| 
FONE ek or oe cease INONGicacente ea ‘Hullah’ SVSteM ore. feng ete a toe Hullah’s System. 
| 
DRAWING.......... CN OIE acter ae ne ets I NOMORLAC turer: eats ane eee Facility in making Perspective 
Outline Sketches of common 
| | subjects. 

BOOKKEEPING shNONG% chs seisescieitisetsr (RR eRRUGINTenIS a a eecn eee seer Single and Double Entry. 

| é 

ARITHMETIC AND Fundamental Rules,,Notation, Numeration, Funda-)Review past subjeets of Junior 

MENSURATION. Vulgar Fractionsand; mental Rules in different scales; Division—Discount, Fellowship, 
| Simple Proportion. of Notation, Greatest Common}! Barter, Equation of Payments, 
| Measure, Least Common Mul-) Profit and Loss, Alligation, Com- 
tiple, Prime Numbers, Fractions} pound Interest, Annuities, Po- 
(Vulgar and Decimal) Propor-| sition. Progression, Logarithms 
tion (Simple and Compound,)| and Applications, Intellectual 
| Practice, Percentage (including, Arithmetic, Mensuration of Sur- 
Simple Interest, Insurance, Bro-| faces and Solids. 
kKerage, etcetera), Square and 2 
cube Roots, Mensuration of Sur- 


faces and Mental Arithmetic. 


* Not required of those who are naturally disqualified. 
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FoR SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATE 
IN JUNIOR DIVISION OR FOR 
ENTRANCE TO SENIOR DIVIS- 
ION. 


ALGEBRA 


wee ee ee oe wee ANUELS gg wearer erence ree vease 


EUCLID 


eee eee reee ees | INGIICG eee cere cere ereene 


NATURAL PHILOS- 
ORTH YS 


Ce 


CHEMISTRY 


sore ecee se | INUIIG ~e cece eee eer ecersece 


Definitions, Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. 

Use of Brackets, Decomposition of 
Trimonials, Resolution into 
Factors, Involution, Square of 
Multinomials,, Expansion of 
(a +b)» Evolution, Greatest 
Common Measure, Least Com- 
mon Multiple, Fractions, Inter- 
pretation ot Symbols “$= wo, 


00 
ang o— 


Simple Equations. 


Books J. and II., with Exercises 
( Potts’). 


Properties of Matter, Statics, 
Hydrostaties, Dynamics and Hy- 
drodynamics, Human Physiol- 
ogy. 


Bin (eis) sJate, © ald Wiere) _ 0 ste! sts: s, 610-6610) 0 0 8 @ 


FOR ORDINARY FIRST CLASS CER- 
TIFICATE IN SENIOR DIVISION. 


Review past subjects of Junior 
Division—Indices, Surds, Quad- 
ratic Equations, Indeterminate 
Equations, Arithmetical, Geo- 
metrical and Harmonical Pro- 
gression, Ratio, Proportion, Va- 
riation, Permutations, Combina- 
tions, Binomical Theorem, No- 
tation, Decimals, Interest, &c., 
Properties of Numbers, Con- 
tinued Fractions, Exponential 
Theorem, Logarithms, Algebraic 
Series, Cubic and Biquadratic 
Equations. 


{Books III., I1V., VI., and Defi- 
nition of Book V. Exercises on 
Six Books (Potts’). 


Heat, Light, Electricity, Galvan- 
ism, Magnetism, Optics and 
Acoustics, Vegetable Physiology, 
General View of Geology. 


‘Constitution of Matter Chemical 
Nomenclature, Symbols, Laws of 
Combination, Chemical Affinity, 
Crystallization, Oxygen, Hydro- 
gen, Nitrogen, Carbon, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, Chlorine, Calcium, 
| Aluminum, Silicon, Potassium, 
| Sodium, Iodine, Manganese, 
Magnesium, Iron, Lead, Fluo- 
rine, and their principal com- 
pounds. Nature of Soils, of Or- 
ganic Bodies, Germination of 
the Seed, Development of the 
Plant, Source of Carbon, Hydro- 
gen and Nitrogen, in Plants, 
Products of Vegetable Growth, 
Woody Fibre, Gum, Starch, 
Sugar, Gluten, Cultivation of 
Plants, Composition and For- 
mation of Soils, Mineral Con- 
stituents of Plants, action of 
manures, etcetera. 


., & 


List of Text Books Used in the Normal School for Ontario, which are Supplied to 
Teachers in Training at half price. 


A set of Readers. 
Companions to Readers. 


Authorized English Grammars. 


Lovell’s General Geography. 
Hodgins’ History of Canada. 


Sullivan’s Geography Generalized. 


Sangster’s Arithmetic. 
Potts’ Euclid. 
Sangster’s Mensuration. 
Sangster’s Algebra. 


Sangster’s Philosophy, Parts I and II. 
Sangster’s Rudimentary Chemistry 


A ‘Slate. 


Sefton’s Manual of Music. 


Two Dictation Books. 


Two Note Bo 
Two Writing 


oks. 
Books. 


Drawing Materials. 
Two Book-keeping Books. 


Additional Qualifications for Honour First Class Provincial Certificates. 


I.—Each Candidate to have held an Ordinary First Class Provincial Certificate, 


Grade A, for one year. 


II.—To give evidence of having been a successful Teacher. 

III.—To stand an Examination in the following subjects, in addition to those 
necessary for an Ordinary First Class Certificate, videlicet. 

1. English History and Literature, (Collier). 

2. Canadian History and Geography, (Hodgins). 
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. Outlines of Ancient and Modern History and Geography. 
. Latin Grammar, (Harkness), and Books IV, V, and VI of Cesar’s Commentaries. 
. Outlines of Geology, (Lyell & Chapman’s), and Astronomy, (Mosley’s). 

6. Science of Teaching, School Organization, Management, etcetera, including a 
knowledge of the leading principles of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

7. Iasy Lessons on Reasoning. 

8. Algebra,—General Theory of Equations, Imaginary Quantities, (Sangster’s and 
Todhunter’s). 

9. Euclid,—Books XI and XII. 

10. Trigonometry, as far as the solution of Plane Triangles (Colenso). 

11. Inorganic Chemistry, Sangster’s Inorganic, Brand and Taylor’s for Organic. 

12. The Principles of Book-keeping, Music and Drawing. 


Or 


General Regulations to be Observed by the Normal School Students. 


Students are permitted to board only in Houses which are specially licensed for that 
purpose by the Council of Public Instruction. 

All Students are required to be in their respective Boarding Houses by 9.30 p.m. 

Students are not permitted to indulge in games, or in practical jests, which are 
calculated to annoy their Class Mates, or to excite ill-feeling. 

Students are not permitted to attend evening Lectures, or to go to places of 
amusement in the evening, or to absent themselves from their respective Boarding 
Houses for the night, without the express permission of the Head Master first obtained. 

Male and female Students are not permitted to communicate with one another, 
either verbally or in writing, or in any other way, during the Session; nor are female 
Students permitted to form any new male acquaintances during their attendance at the 
Institution. 

All Students are required to keep their Desks clean, and neatly arranged, to 
refrain from all talking, or whispering, etcetera, during Lecture and Recitation, to 
maintain a proper attitude and bearing in Class, and to refrain from all habits that 
are in any way offensive and objectionable; to diligently prepare his work from day 
to day, and to conform cheerfully to all the special requirements of the Masters. 

Inattention to these Regulations is followed by a report of the delinquency to the 
Chief Superintendent, and suspension, or dismissal, from the School, as in his judgment 
seems best. 


Certificates, and the Average Length of Attendance. 


The Certificates given are divided into First and Second Class, and each Class is 
subdivided in three grades, indicated respectively by the letters A, B and C. Thus, 
beginning with the lowest and proceeding to the highest, they run, Second Class, 
grade C; Second Class, grade B; Second Class grade A; First Class, grade C; First 
Class, grade B; and First Class, grade A. All of these are legal authorizations to 
teach in any part.of the Province of Ontario, and, with the exception of grade C, of 
Second Class, are valid until revoked by the Chief Superintendent. Second Class 
Certificates, grade C, are only valid for one year from the date of issue. 

The time required to take a Certificate depends, of course, upon the attainments 
and ability of the Student, and the grade and Class to which he aspires. To obtain 
a First Class grade A, the average time taken is between three and four Sessions. A 
few have taken such Certificate in one Session, but the majority require four, five and 
even six Sessions. The average time required to take a Normal Class Certificate, grade 
A, is about two Sessions. ° 

Very few spend only one Session at the Normal School. In most cases, Students 
return for a second, and, in many cases, a third, or fourth, Session. The Certificates 
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are awarded at the close of the Session by a Committee of Examiners, of which the 
Head Master and Second Master of the Normal School are Members. The Examination 
lasts for six days, during each of which the Students write for six hours. The Papers 
are subsequently carefully read by the Examiners, and a value, varying from one,— 
the highest,—to six,—the lowest,—is assigned to each. These marks, or values, are 
entered in appropriate columns in a Book, called the ‘‘Certificate Record,’ which is kept 
for that purpose, and which serves not only to give a condensed view of the results of 
the Examination in each individual case, but also for subsequent reference when any 
question arises as to the standing of a Teacher in any particular branch, when he was 
in attendance at the Normal School. The grade and Class of the Certificate awarded 
depends partly on the standing attained at this final Examination, (chief importance 
being attached to the marks awarded for Education, Aptitude to Teach, Arithmetic,» 
Reading and Spelling, Grammar and Composition), and partly on the character the 
individual has earned for himself as to quickness and general ability as a Teacher. 


The Examination Papers are so constructed that the best Students in the Class can 
be fairly expected to complete their Answers within the time, (usually three hours), 
assigned to the Paper. The value given to the written Papers, (and set down on the 
margin of the Certificate, one being the highest mark given and six the lowest), would 
run somewhat as follows:—for 80 per cent. or over, one; 65 to 80 per cent., two; 50 to 
65 per cent., three; 40 to 50 per cent., four; 30 to 40 per cent., five, and less than 30 
per cent., six. The Examiners hesitate to award Certificates to any one who may have 
received five or six in any essential branch, and refuse absolutely to give Certificates 
to those who have merited either five or six in Aptitude to Teach, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
or Grammar. 


Special Preparations for Duties as Teachers. 


Tt has already been pointed out that every Lecture given in the Normal School 1s 
given in such a manner that, making the necessary allowance for difference of age and 
attainments, it may serve as a model of the manner in which the Teacher may treat the 
game subject before a Class of children. In addition to this, however, the Students-in- 
training receive a thorough Course of Lectures on the Science and Art of Teaching, and 
they spend a portion of each week in the Model School, where, under the supervision of 
skilled Teachers, they are required to take charge of the various Classes, and conduct 
the lessons so as to give practical effect to the instructions received in the Normal 


School. 
The Lectures on Education in the Normal School embrace the following Course :— 
I. Art of teaching; characteristics of the successful Teacher; qualification, manners, 
‘habits, temper, tone of mind, etcetera. 
II. Modes of securing the co-operation of the Pupils; how to secure attention; how 
. to interest the Class. q 
III. Intellectual teaching,—in what it consists; how secured. 
IV. Mode of giving questions; kinds of questions; purposes served by each kind; 
characteristics of "good style of questioning. _ 
V. Mode of receiving answers, and of criticizing them; requirements by way of 


answering. 
VI. Correction of errors; recapitulations, etcetera. 


VII. How to teach,—(a) Reading; (b) Spelling; (c) Arithmetic; (d) Grammar; (e) 
Composition; (f) Writing; (g) History; (h) Geography; (i) Geometry; (j) Algebra; (k) 
Philosophy ; (1) Object Lessons; (m) other subjects. 
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VIII. Organization of Schools; Classification of. Pupils; Monitor Teachers,—their 
use and abuse; School Buildings and arrangements; School Furniture and Apparatus, 


etcetera. 
IX. School Management; Time Tables and Limit Tables; School Rules; School 
Register; Roll Book; Visitor’s Book; School Discipline; Rewards and Punishments. 


X. Principles of Mental and Moral Philosophy, as far as applicable to the elemen- 
tary School Room; Mental, Moral and Physical Culture of childhood. 


XI. General principles of Education. 
The above Course embraces in all about seventy Lectures, of cne hour each. 


The Students in attendance are divided into Classes of about nine each, under the 
superintendence of a leader, whose duty it is to get the Lessons assigned to his Class, 
and distribute them, the day before they are to be taught, among the Members thereof, 
so as to give them time for preparation. The Classes go alternately to the Model 
School, each spending a complete day there in rotation. The Class on duty in the 
Model School is subdivided in three sections, of three each, and these are detailed to 
the several Divisions of the Model School. Thus every Student knows the night pre- 
viously what Division he is to be attached to the following day,—what Lessons he has 
to teach, and their exact limits. He is exempted that evening from all work for the 
Normal School, and is held responsible for the thorough preparation of his work for the 
Model School. Moveover, as no Student is required to teach any subject the method of 
teaching which has not already been discussed in his hearing, in the Normal School, 
it follows that the teaching at the commencement of the Session mainly falls to those 
Members of the Class who have already passed one, or more, complete Sessions in the 
Institution,—the new comers for the time being merely looking on and familiarizing 
themselves with the working of the School; towards the close of the Term, however, the 
teaching in the Model School is mainly confined to the new comers. 


The results of each Lesson given is entered in the ‘‘Model School Training Register,’’ 
one page of which is assigned to each Student-in-training. The Book is ruled as 
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(Notg. A Final Report is given in writing stating minutely the peculiar qualifica- 
tion of the Student-in-training). 
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and the numbers are entered in the appropriate columns by the Model School Teachers, 
from one, implying great excellence, to six, representing complete failure. The 
Training Registers are sent to the Head Master of the Normal School once a month, 
and such private commendation, or admonition, is by him awarded to the Students- 
in-training as each case seems to merit. When the Student indicates, by his course 
in the Model School, that he is not likely to make a useful Teacher, he is recommended 
to withdraw. 


To supplement these training exercises, the Students are, as often as practicable, 
divided into Sections,—each of which is taught in some assigned subject,—by the 
Members thereof in succession, in presence of the Masters of the Normal School. At 
the close of each Lesson the Students are required to criticize the manner in which it was 
taught, and offer suggestions for improvement thereon, etcetera. 


At the close of the Session the mark awarded for aptitude to teach is determined, 
partly by the Model School Report, (the blank form is given above), partly by the 
success and energy with which each Student conducts the Class Recitation in presence 
of the Masters of the Normal School, and partly by the general character for ability 
and energy he has earned for himself during the term. 


Extracts from the General Regulations tn regard to Boarding Houses. 


The Teachers-in-training are expected to lead orderly and regular lives, to be in 
their respective lodgings every night before half-past nine o’clock p.m., and to attend 
their respective Places of Worship with strict regularity. Any improprieties of conduct 
will be brought under the special notice of the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


The Teachers-in-training are not permitted to board and lodge in any House that 
has not been sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction. Female Students cannot, 
moreover, board in any House in which other than female boarders are admitted. 


The Council will not be responsible to the Keeper of any Boarding House for Board 
and Lodging furnished to the Students. 


Nots. No Boarding House Keeper will be licensed unless one Bed Room be allowed 
exclusively to two Students, and a good sized Parlour be set apart as a Sitting Room 
for the use of the Students in the House. It is further necessary that the House should, 
in other respects, be found at all times satisfactory on inspection by the proper 
authority. No applications for license are received unless made at least a week before 
the opening of the Session. These Regulations apply to all applicants, and to those 
now licensed. 


Provincial Certificates Granted by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommendation of the Masters ot 
the Normal School, and under the authority of the following Section of the Consolidated 
Common School Act for Ontario, grants to the Students of the Normal School, Pro- 
vincial Certificates of Qualification as Common School Teachers in any part of this 
Province. 


The Certificates are divided into Classes, in harmony with the general Programme, 
according to which all Teachers in this Province are required to be examined and 
classified, and are valid until revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned 
in the Certificate, according to the following form :— 


‘ 
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THIS IS TO CERTIFY, that 
attended the Normal School during the 
Session, 18—, and having been carefully examined 
in the several branches named in the margin, is here- 
by recommended to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, as eligible to receive a First, (or Second,) 
Class Certificate of Qualification, as a Common 
School Teacher in Ontario, according to the “Pro- 
gramme of the Examination and Classification of 
Common School Teachers,” revised by the Council 
of Public Instruction, on the 17th day of December, 
1858. 


—having 


Head Master. 


Second Master. 


In ACCORDANCE with the foregoing re- 
commendation, and under the 
authority vested in the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education by the 107th 
Section of the Ontario Consolidated 
Common School Act, (22nd Victoria 
Chapter 64), 


[LS.] 


I do hereby grant to 


STANDING 


IN THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES— 
Number 1 being the highest and 
6 the lowest. 


Reading 
Spelling 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Composition 
Education 
Aptitude to Teach 
Geography 
History 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Mensuration 
Natunal. Philosophie #5 deere 
Chemical Physics 
Chemistry 
School Law 
English Tteraturé.~. > 2a 
Drawing 
Music 
Book- Keeping 
Punctuality and Regularity 
Conduct 
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a First, (or Second) Class Certificate 


of Qualification, as a Common School Teacher, of the grade and standing above 
indicated, which Certificate shall be valid in any part of Ontario, until revoked 
by this Department, (or for one year, as in the case of Second Class Certificates, 
Grade C). 


TORONTO,__—_—, 1870. Chief Superintendent of Education for Ontario. 
Recorded in Certificate Register A of 
the Department, Number ——. 


Revistrar. 


Prior to the Ninth Session, no Provincial Certificates were issued. The Head Master 
certified as to the attendance and conduct ot the Pupils, but such Certificates did not 
qualify the holders to become Teachers in the Common Schools. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL, MODEL, GRAMMAR AND 
COMMON SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO, FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


To His Excertency tHe Honovraste Wiii1aM Prarce Hownanp, C.B., Lirvurenant- 
GOVERNOR OF THE PROVINCE oF ONTARIO : — * 


As required by Law, I herewith present my Report on the condition of the Normal, 
Model, Grammar and Common Schools of the Province of Ontario for the year 1869. 


As the increase of the School Fund from local sources during the year 1868 was 
nearly twice as large as that which had taken place during any year since the estab- 
lishment of the School System, I anticipated little, if any, increase, from the same 
sources during the year 1869; but I am happy to be able to state, that although the 
increase of Fund by local effort in 1868 was $118,997, ($53,027 of which were applied to 
increase the Salaries of Teachers),—the increase of the Fund for 1869 by the same local 
efforts is $38,093, of which $28,622 have been expended in increasing the Salaries of 
Teachers. The increase of Pupils in the Schools has been 12,531. The whole number 
of Pupils in the Schools is 432,430. I will now give a summary view of progress from 
the Statistical Tables of this Report. 


I.—Table A.—Receipts and Expenditures of Common School Moneys. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant was $171,143,—decrease, 
$844. The amount apportioned for the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prize and Library 
Books, was $13,078,—decrease, $651. 

2. The amount from Municipal School Assessment was $372,743,—increase, $10,368. 

3. The amount from Trustees’ School Assessment was $890,834,—increase, $35,295. 
The amount of Trustees’ Rate Bills for School Fees was $45,709,—decrease, $5,160, 
showing the steady decline of Rate Bills, and increase of Free Schools. 

4. The amount from Clergy Reserve balances, and other sources, applied to School 
purposes, was $333,916,—decrease, $914. 

5. The total Receipts for all Common School purposes for the year 1869 amounted 
to $1,827,426,—increase over the total Receipts of the preceding year, $38,093. 


Expenditures. 


1. For Salaries of Teachers, $1,175,166,—increase, $28,622. 

2. For Maps, Globes, Prize Books and Libraries, $29,626,—decrease, $1,531. 

3. For Sites and Building of School Houses, $191,370,—increase, $5,060. 

4. For Rents and Repairs of School Houses, $54,009,—decrease, $601. 

5. For School Books, Stationery, Fuel, and other expenses, $174,724,—increase, 
$4,911. 

6. Total Expenditure for all Common School purposes, $1,624,896,—increase, 
$36,461. 

7. Balances of School Moneys not paid at the end of the year when the Returns 
were made, $202,529,—increase, $1,631. © 


II.—Table B.—School Population, Pupils Attending Common Schools, Different Branches 
of Instruction. 


An old Statute still requires the returns of School population to include children 
between the ages of five and sixteen; but the School Law confers the equal right of 


\ 
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attending the Schools upon all residents in each School Division between five and 
twenty-one years of age. 

1. School population, (including cnly children between the ages of five and sixteen 
years), 470,400,—increase, 6,085. 

2. Pupils between the ages of five and sixteen years attending the Schools, 409,184, 
—increase, 11,392. Number of Pupils of other ages attending the Schools, 23,246,— 
increase, 1,189. Total number of Pupils attending the Schools, 432,430,—increase, 
12,531. 

3. The number of Boys attending the Schools, 229,685,—increase, 7,878. The 
number of Girls attending the Schools, 202,745,—increase, 4,653. 

4. The number reported as indigent Pupils, 3,425,—decrease, 246. 

5. The Table is referred to for the reported periods of attendance of Pupils, and 
the number in each of the several subjects taught in the Schools. 

6. The number reported as not attending any School, 34,660,—decrease, 2,392. 
The decrease under this head the preceding year was 2,463. The ratio of decrease is 
gratifying; but I hope it will rapidly advance, and that this ominous and humiliating 
item will soon disappear altogether through the Christian and patriotic exertions of 
the people at large, aided by the universally desired amendments in the School Law 
on the subject of Compulsory Education. 


III.—Table C.—Religious Denominations, Certificates, Annual Salaries of Teachers. 


1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female.—In the 4,524 Schools reported, 5,054 
Teachers have been employed,—increase, 58; of whom 2,775 are male Teachers,—- 
decrease, 2; and 2,279 are female Teachers,—increase, 60. 

2. Religious Persuasions of Teachers.—Under this head there is little variation. 
The Teachers are reported to be of the following Persuasions:—Church of England, 
826,—increase, 15; Church of Rome, 566,—increase, 3; Presbyterians, (of different 
classes), 1,573,—increase, 9; Methodists (of different classes) 1,470,—decrease, 36; 
Baptists, (of different classes), 307,—increase, 36; Congregationalists, 63,—increase, 8; 
Lutherans, 18,—decrease, 5; Quakers, 17,—increase, 7; Christians and Disciples, 48,— 
increase, 6; reported as Protestants, 105,—increase, 2; Unitarians, 8,—increase, 5; 
other persuasions, 14,—decrease, 2; not reported, 39,—increase, 10. 

N.B.—Of the 566 Teachers of the Church of Rome, 338 are employed in the Public 
Common Schools, and 228 are Teachers of Separate Schools. 

3. Teachers’ Certificates.—Total number of certificated, or licensed, Teachers reported 
is 4,920,—increase, 38; Normal School Provincial Certificates, 1st Class, 259,—increase, 
2; 2nd Class, 342,—decrease, 5; (no 3rd Class Normal School Certificates are given); 
County Board Certificates, Ist Class, 1,819,—increase, 66; 2nd Class, 2,117 ,—decrease, 
67; 3rd Class, 383,—increase, 42; not reported as classified, 134,—increase, 20; Cer- 
tificates annulled, 11,—increase, 1. 

4. Number of Schools in which the Teacher was changed during the year, 659,--- 
decrease, 36. 

5. Number of Schools which have more than one Teacher, 804,—increase, 2. 

6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.—The highest Salary paid to a male Teacher in a 
County, $635,—the lowest, $80 (!); in a City, the highest, $1,300,—the lowest, $300; 
in a Town, the highest, $700,—the lowest, $300; in an Incorporated Village, the 
highest, $600,—the lowest, $240. The average Salary of male Teachers in Counties was 
$259, of female Teachers, $188; in Cities, of male Teachers, $602,—of female Teachers, 
$229; in Towns, of male Teachers, $478,—of female Teachers, $226; in incorporated 
Villages, of male Teachers, $420,—of female Teachers, $192. While the increase in the 
number of Schools reported is 44, and the increase in the number of Teachers employed 
is 58, and the increase in the number of Pupils is 11,392, the increase in aggregate 
sum paid Teachers is $28,622. There is no increase in the largest Salaries paid Teachers; 
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the increase has been in adding a little more to the Salaries of the poorer paid Teachers. 
Amongst the worst enemies to the efficiency and progress of Common School education, 
are those Trustees and Parents whose aim is to get what they mis-call a ‘‘cheap”’ 
Teacher, and who seek to haggle down the Teacher’s remuneration to as near starvation 
point as possible, although, in reality, they are intellectually starving their own children 
and wasting their time by employing an inferior Teacher. Business men find it to their 
interest to employ good Clerks, as one good Clerk is worth two poor ones; and in order 
to obtain and retain good Clerks they pay them good Salaries. Experience has long 
shown the soundness of this business rule and practice in the employment of Teachers ; 
yet how many Trustees and Parents, in School matters, abandon a rule on which not 
only the Merchant, but the sensible Farmer acts in employing Labourers, preferring 
to give high wages for good Labourers, than to give lower wages to poor Labourers. 


f 


IV.—Table D.—School Sections, School Houses and Titles, School Visits, School Lectures, 
School Examinations and Recitations, Time of Keeping Open the Schools.. 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported, 4,598,—increase, 43, chiefly in 
new Townships. The number of Schools reported as kept open, is 4,524,—increase, 44, 
these mostly in new Townships. 


2. Number of Free Schools.—Schools supported entirely by rate on property, and 
which may be attended, as a matter of right, by all residents between the ages of five — 
and twenty-one years without payment of Fees, is 4,131,—increase, 145. Number of 
Schools partly Free,—that is with a Rate Bill of Twenty-five cents, or less, per month, 
is 393,—decrease, 101. I may repeat here, that whether the Schools are Free, or not, 
depends upon the local votes of the Ratepayers at their Annual Meetings in School 
Sections, and in the election of Trustees in Cities, Towns and Incorporated Villages; 
but a general wish has been expressed that all the Common Schools should be made 
Free by Law,—that twenty years have now elapsed since the question was left as a 
subject of discussion and voting at the Annual School Meetings, and that there is no 
good reason for keeping it open any longer as a subject of neighbourhood agitation, 
-as the voice of the Country has been fully and repeatedly expressed on it by making 
4,131 of them entirely, and the other 393 nearly Free. 


3. The number of School Houses built during the year in Counties was 169, of 
which 44 were of Brick, 30 of Stone, 67 Frame, and 28 Log, in new Townhsips. Only 
one School House in a City is reported as having been built during the year; 4 in 
Towns, and 2 in Incorporated Villages. All these are built of Brick, except one, which 
is I’rame. 

_ 4. The whole number of School Houses reported is 4,553, of which 815 are Brick, 
427 Stone, 1,817 Frame, 1,469 Log,—decrease of the last, 59. 


5. Titles to School Sites.—Freehold, 4,078,—increase, 14; Leased, 346,—increase, 25; 
Rented, 95,—decrease, 5; not reported, 34. 


6. School Visits—By Local Superintendents, 10,188,—decrease, 444; by Clergymen, 
6,447,—-decrease, 2,045; by Municipal Councillors, 1,547,—-decrease, 180; by Magistrates, 
1,832,—decrease, 117; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 310,—decrease, 1382; by 
Trustees, 18,613,—decrease, 1,200; by other persons, 35,639,—decrease, 3,158. Total 
School Visits, 74,576,—decrease, 7,366. It will be observed that there is a decrease of 
School Visits by each class of School Visitors, and an aggregate decrease of 7,366, while 
there was an increase the year preceding of 3,482 Visits. I am unable to give any 
explanation of this painful fact; but I hope it does not indicate any diminution of zeal 
and interest in Common School Education on the part of those whose duty, and interest, 
and privilege it is to elevate and strengthen public opinion in this first work of civiliza- 
tion, and by personal presence and counsel to prompt and encourage the most indifferent 
Parents to educate their children. 
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7. School Lectures.—By Local Superintendents, 2,780,—increase, 96; by other ~ 
persons, 327,—increase, 35. Whole number of School Lectures, 3,127—increase 131. 
There is a gratifying increase under this head. The Lectures delivered by others than 
Local Superintendents are, of course, voluntary; but the Law requires that every Local 
Superintendent should deliver, during the year, at least one Lecture on Education in 
each School Section under his charge; and the number of School Sections reported, with 
Schools open in them, is 4,524. There are, therefore, 1,744 School Sections, with Schools 
open, in which the requirement of the Law, in regard to delivering an Kducational 
Lecture, has not been observed. The Statistical Table shows the Counties in which 
this neglect of duty occurs. The state of the weather, and other circumstances, may, in 
some instances, prevent the discharge of this duty, but cannot account for the failure 
in 1,744 School Sections. The practice of giving Lectures on various subjects is becom- 
ing every year more general and popular. It would be singular, indeed, if one Lecture 
a year in each School Section, on some subject of educational requirement, or progress, 
could not be made intsructive and popular. It is, however, gratifying to observe that 
the number of Visits to Schools by Local Superintendents is equal to the requirements 
of the Law. ; 

8. Time of Keeping the Schools Open.—The average time of keeping the Schools 
upen, including the Holidays, eleven months and four days,—decrease, one day. This 
is nearly twice the average time of keeping open the Common Schools in the States of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and about three months more than the average time of keeping 
them open in the States of New York and Massachusetts,—arising chiefly from our 
making the Apportionment of the School Fund to School Sections not according to 
population, but according to the average attendance and the time of keeping open such 
Schools,—that is, according to the work done in such Schools. 

9. Public School Examinations.—The whole number of Public School Examinations 
was 6,970,—decrease, 173; considerably less than two for each School, although the Law 
requires that there should be in each School a Public Quarterly Examination, of which 
the Teacher should give notice to Trustees and Parents of Pupils, and to the School 
Visitors, (Clergymen, Magistrates, etcetera), resident in the School Section. It may 
not, perhaps, be easy to keep up the interest of Quarterly Examinations in each School, 
although this was useful at the beginning of the System; but there certainly should be 
half yearly Public School Examinations, as in the Provincial Model School,—the one 
before the Christmas Holidays, and the other before the long Summer Vacation. During 
the last two years there has been a decrease of. nearly 500 in these very important 
Public Schoo] Examinations. I think the time has arrived to make it my duty hereafter 
to withhold the Apportionment of the School Fund from the Schools in which this 
provision of the Law is violated. Good Teachers do not shrink from, nor are indifferent 
to, Public Examinations of their Schools. They seek occasions to exhibit the results 
of their skill and industry; but incompetent and indolent Teachers shrink from the 
publicity and labour attendant on Public Examinations of their Schools. The novelty 
and excitement connected with such Examinations twice a year, together with tests of 
efficiency on the part of Teachers, and of progress on the part of Pupils, cannot fail 
to produce beneficial effects on Parents, Pupils and Teachers, as well as on the interests 
of general and thorough Common School Education; and such Examinations twice a 
year will doubtless command a large attendance of Parents, Trustees and friends of the 
Pupils of the School. 

10. The Number of Schools holding Public Recitations of prose, or poetry, by the 
Pupils was 2,412,—increase, 80. This exercise should be practised in every School, as 
it tends to promote habits of accurate learning by heart, improvement in Reading and 
Spelling, and is an agreeable and often amusing diversion for all parties concerned. 
The little episodes of such exercises in the ordinary routine of School duties exert a 
happy influence upon the minds of Pupils and are happy interludes in the work on days 
of Public Examinations; and the more agreeable and attractive such Exercises, as well 
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as School Accommodations, can be made, the more rapid and successful will School 
progress become. 

11. School Prizes and Merit Cards.—The number of Schools in which Prizes are 
reported as having been distributed to reward and encourage meritorious Pupils, is 
1,357,—-decrease, 164,—although there has been an increase in the aggregate amount of 
Prize Books applied for and sent out to the Schools. In every instance, as far as I can 
learn, where the distribution of Prizes has not proved satisfactory and beneficial, the 
failure may be traced to the want of intelligence or fairness, or both, in the awarding 
of them. In some cases it may be ascribed to the same causes which caused the violation 
of the Law in not holding Public Examinations of Schools,—the want of competence and 
industry in Teachers,—their not attending to and recording the individual conduct and 
progress of each Pupil, and, therefore, the absence of data essential to an impartial 
and intelligent judgment as to the merits of Pupils. In other cases, there has been a 
desire to give something to every Pupil without reference to either conduct, or progress, 
in order that none may complain, thus defeating the very object of Prizes, and reject- 
ing the principle of which the true system of Prizes is established, and on which the 
Divine Government itself is based, namely, rewarding every one according to his works. 
I may here repeat again what I have already remarked on this subject, that the hack- 
neyed objection as to the distribution of Prizes exciting feelings of dissatisfaction, envy 
and hatred in the minds of those who do not obtain them, is an objection against all 
competitnon, and is, therefore, contrary to every-day practice in all the relations of 
life. If the distribution of Prizes is decided fairly according to merit there can be no 
just ground for dissatisfaction; and facilities are provided to determine the merit of 
punctuality, of good conduct, of diligence, of proficiency on the part of each Pupil 
during each term of the year,—a four-fold motive to exertion and emulation in every 
thing that constitutes a good Pupil and a good School. But the indifferent and flagging 
Teacher does not wish such a pressure to be brought to bear upon his every-day teaching 
and attention to everything essential to an efficient ‘School; nor does he desire the test 
of a periodical Examination of his Pupils by an Examining Committee to be applied 
to his teaching and management of the School. The objection that the distribution of 
Prizes to deserving Pupils excites the envy and hatred of the undeserving, is a con- 
venient pretext to protect and permit incompetence and indifference on the part of the 
Teacher. 

But the existence of such alleged dissatisfaction is no reason for refusing rewards 
to punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of Pupils. 
There is often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuccessful Candidates and their 
friends in the results of Municipal and Parliamentary Elections, and the distribution 
of Prizes by Agricultural and Horticultural Associations; but this is no argument 
against the value of free and elective intsitutions; nor does it prevent the people gen- 
erally from honouring with their suffrages those on whose merits they place most value, 
even although they may sometimes err in their judgment. Nor do the Managers of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies withhold Prizes from the most successful 
Cultivators of Grains and Vegetables, and Fruits and Flowers, because of dissatistaction 
among the envious of the less diligent and less skilful Farmers and Gardeners. 


It is the very order of Providence, and a mixim of Revelation, that the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty; that to him that hath, (that 
is, improves what he hath), shall be given, and the neglecter shall be sent empty away. 
Providence does not reverse its order of administration, because some Persons are dis- 
contented and envious at the success of the faithful diligence and skill of others. Nor 
does Providence appeal alone to the transcendental motives of duty, gratitude, immor- 
tality, but presents also the motives of the life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come. 

I prefer the order of Providence, and the principles on which our civil Institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead- 
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level notions of stationary Teachers, and the envious murmurings of negligent Pupils 
and their misguided friends. 

An explanation of this feature of our School System will be its best justification, 
and evince its great importance. I therefore present it again as follows : — 

A comprehensive Catalogue of carefully-selected and beautiful Prize Books has been 
prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees and Municipalities applying for 
them ; and, besides furnishing the Books at cost price, the Department adds one hundred 
per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by Trustees and Municipal Councils to 
procure these Prize Books for the encouragement of children in their Schools. A series 
of Merit Cards, with appropriate Illustrations and Mottoes, has been prepared by the 
Department, and is supplied to Trustees and Teachers at a very small charge,—half 
the cost,—and these Merit Cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally weekly, 
to Pupils meriting them. One class of cards is for punctuality; another for good 
conduct; a third for diligence; a fourth for perfect recitations. There are generally 
three, or four, Prizes under each of these heads; and the Pupil, or Pupils who get the 
largest number of Merit Cards under each head, will, at the end of the Quarter, or 
Half year, be entitled to the Prize Books awarded. Thus an influence is exerted upon 
every part of a Pupil’s conduct, and during every day of his School career. If he 
cannot learn as fast as another Pupil, he can be as punctual, as diligent, and maintain 
as good conduct; and to acquire distinction, and an entertaining and beautiful Book, 
for punctuality, diligence, good conduct, or perfect recitations, or exercises, must be a 
just ground of satisfaction, not only to the Pupil, but also to his, or her, Parents and 
friends. There are two peculiarities of this system of Merit Cards worthy of special 
notice. The one is, that it does not rest upon the comparative success of single Exam- 
inations at the end of the Term, or half year, or year, but onthe daily conduct and dili- 
gence of each Pupil during the whole period, and that irrespective of what may be done, 
or not done, by any other Pupil. The ill-feeling by rivalship at a single Examination is 
avoided, and each Pupil is judged and rewarded according to his merits, as exhibited 
in his every day School life. The second peculiarity is, that the standard of merit is 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, as the Mottoes on each Card are all taken from the 
Sacred Volume, and the illustrations on each Card consist of a portrait of a character 
illustrative of the principle of the Motto, and as worthy of imitation. The Prize Book 
System, and especially in connection with that of Merit Cards, has a most salutary 
influence upon the School discipline, upon both Teachers and Pupils, besides diffusing 
a large amount of entertaining and useful reading. 


V.—Table E.—Prayers, Reading of the Scriptures in Schools, Text Books, Maps, 
Apparatus. 


1. Prayers and Reading of the Scriptures.—Of the 4,524 Schools reported, the daily 
Exercises were opened and closed with Prayers in 3,127 of them,—increase, 66; and the 
Bible was read in 3,002. No child can be compelled to be present at Religious Instruc- 
tion, Reading, or Exercise, against the wish of his Parents, or Guardians, expressed 
in writing. The Religious Instruction, Reading and Exercises, are, like Religion itself, 
a voluntary matter with Trustees, Teachers, Parents and Guardians. The Council of 
Public Instruction provides facilities, even forms of Prayer, and makes recommendation 
on the subject, but does not assume authority to enforce or compel compliance with 
those provisions and recommendations. In some instances the Reading and Prayers 
are according to the Roman Catholic Church; but, generally, those Exercises are 
Protestant. The fact that in 3,127 Schools, out of 4,524, Religious Exercises of some 
kind are voluntarily practised, indicates the prevalent Religious principles and feelings 
of the people; although the absence of such Religious Exercises in a School does not, 
by any means, indicate the absence of Religious principles, or feelings, in the neighbour- 
hood of such School. There are many Religious persons who think the Day School, 
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like the Farm Fields, is the place of secular work, the Religious Exercises of the 
Workers being performed, in the one case as in the other, in the household, and not in 
the field of labour. But as Christian principles and morals are the foundation of all 
that is most noble in man, and the great fulerum and lever of public freedom and pros- 
perity in a Country, it is gratifying to see general and avowed recognition of it in the 
Public Schools. 


2. Text Books.—In my last Annual Report I explained fully the steps which had 
been taken and the measures adopted, not only to secure an uniform series of Text 
Books for the Schools, but an uniform series of excellent Canadian Text Books, and the 
complete success of those measures. Table E shows that those Text Books are now all 
but universally used and also the number of Schools in which each of the Text Books 
on the various subjects of instruction is used. 


3. Maps, Globes, and other Apparatus.—The Maps and Globes, and most of the 
other Apparatus used in the Schools, are now manufactured in Canada, forming a new 
and interesting branch of Canadian Manufacture. Blackboards are used in 4,422, (or 
nearly all), the Schools,—increase, 169; Globes are used in 1,283 Schools,—increase, 49; 
Maps are used in 3,693 Schools,—increase, 163. Total Maps used in the Schools, 27,061, 
-—increase, 249. 


VI.—Table F.—Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


1. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 165,—increase during the 
year, 3. 

2. Receipts.—The amount apportioned and paid by the Chief Superintendent trom 
the Legislative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance, as com- 
pared with that at the Public Schools in the same Municipalities, was $8,730,—decrease, 
$414. The amount apportioned and paid for the purchase of Maps, Prize Books and 
Libraries, upon the usual condition of an equal sum being provided from local sources, 
was $475,—increase, $3. The amount of School Rates from the supporters of Separate 
Schools, was $31,448,—increase, $885. ‘he amount subscribed by Supporters of Separate 
Schools, and from other sources, was $16,102,—increase, $824. Total amount receivea 
from all sources was $56,751,—increase, $1,299. 

3. Expenditures.—For payment of Teachers, $38,628,—decrease, $216; for Maps, 
Prize Books and Libraries, $1,439; increase, $282; for other School purposes, $16,683,— 
increase, $1,234. 

4. Pupils —The number of Pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools, was 
20,684,—increase, 90. Average attendance, 8,331,—decrease, 974. 

5. The whole number of Teachers employed in the Separate Schools, was 228,— 
decrease, 8; male Teachers, 104,—increase, 10; female Teachers, 124,—decrease, 18. 
Teachers of Religious Orders, male, 30,—decrease, 34; female, 48,—decrease, 20. 

6. The same Table shows the branches taught in the Separate Schools, and the num- 
ber of Pupils in each branch; also the number of Schools using Maps, Apparatus and 
Blackboards. 

General Remarks.—l. It is proper for me to repeat the remark, that the Public 
Schools of Ontario are Non-denominational. Equal protection is secured to and enjoyed 
hy every Religious Persuasion. No child is compelled to receive Religious Instruction, 
or attend any Religious Exercise, or Reading, against the wishes of his Parents, or 
Guardians, expressed in writing. I have known no instance of proselytism in the Public 
Schools, nor have I received, during the year, a single complaint of interference with 
Religious rights so fully secured by Law. 

2. According to the returns of the Religious Denominations of Teachers, as given 
in Table C, and noted above, the number of Roman Catholic Teachers of the Common 
Schools is 566, of whom 228 are Teachers in Separate Schools. There were, therefore, 
338, (increase during the year, 19), Roman Catholic Teachers employed in the Non- 
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denominational Public Schools,—an illustrative proof of the absence of exclusiveness 
in the local, as well as executive, administration of the School System, and for which, 
did the feeling exist, a plea might be made on the ground that general provision has 
been made for Roman Catholic Separate Schools. I may also observe, that according to 
the last General Census, there were 464,315. children in Ontario between the ages of five 
and sixteen years. Of these, according to the proportion of Roman Catholic population, 
at least 70,000 must be assumed to be the children of Roman Catholic Parents. Of 
these 70,000 Roman Catholic children, only 29,684, (not one-third of the Roman 
Catholic School population), attend the Separate Schools; the other two-thirds, (allow- 
ing even 10,000 as not attending any School), attend the Public Schools, in which no 
less than 338 Roman Catholic Teachers are employed; and yet not a complaint has 
been made of even attempt at proselytism or interference with Religious rights guar- 
anteed by Law. 


VIl.—Table G.—Grammar Schools, Recetpts and Expenditures, Pupils, Fees, or Free 
» Schools. 


Receipts.—The amount of balances from the preceding year, (that is, of moneys not 
paid out by the 3lst of December, 1869, was $10,083,—decrease, $398. The amount of 
Legislative Grant for the Salaries of Teachers, was $52,103,—decrease, $1,087. The 
amount of Legislative Grant apportioned for Maps, Prize Books, etcetera, was $789,— 
decrease, $72. The amount of Municipal Grants in support of Grammar Schools, was 
$35,403,—increase, $1,220. The amount of Pupils’ Fees, was $16,924,—increase, $239. 
Balances of the preceding year’ and other sources, $10,789,—decrease, $2,998. Total 
Receipts, $126,093,—decrease, $3,096. The chief decrease is in the balances from the 
preceding year; there was an increase in both the amount of Municipal Grants and of 
the Fees of tuition. 

Expenditures.—For Salaries of Masters and Teachers, $97,009,—i1ncrease, $1,160; 
for Building, Rents and Repairs, $7,378,—decrease, $2,888; for Fuel, Books, and Con- 
tingencies, $8,222,—-decrease, $1,124; for Maps, Prize Books, Apparatus, and Libraries, 
$1,892,—decrease, $291. Total Expenditure for the year 1869, $114,502,—decrease, 
$3,144. Balances of moneys not paid out at the end of the year, $11,590,—increase, 
$47. It is probable that the decrease in the amount expended on Buildings may be 
accounted for by the Trustees charging a large proportion of the building expenses to 
the Common Schools, in case of unions, (the majority of the Grammar Schools being 
united with Common Schools), as the Common School Table shows an increase under 
this head. It is also likely that some projected Buildings are delayed until the Law 
is definitely settled. 


Number of Schools, 101,—no increase. 


Number of Pupils, 6,808,—increase, 959,—a large proportionate increase. 


VIll.-—able H.—Number of Pupils in the Various Branches and Miscellaneous 
Information. 


This Table shows both the subjects taught and the number of Pupils in such subjects 
in each of the Grammar Schools, the names, Collegiate Degree, or Certificate of the 
Head Masters, and number of Teachers employed in each School. 

Whole Number of Pupils in English, 6,491,—increase, 928; in English Grammar, 
6,463,—increase, 1,026; in Spelling and Dictation, 6,067,—increase, 1,176; in’ Reading, 
5,924,—increase, 1,012; in Composition, 5,015,—increase, 890. Total in Latin, 5,577, 
—increase, 696; in Harkness or Arnold, 4,146,—increase, 331; in Latin Grammar, 3,384, 
—increase, 280; in Latin Exercises and Prose Composition, 1,996,—decrease, 306; in 
Prosody, 558,—increase, 89; Reading Cesar, 642,—decrease, 63; Reading Livy, 186,— 
increase, 10; Reading Ovid, 95,—decrease, 20; Reading Cicero, 257,—decrease, 8; Read- 
ing Horace, 206,—decrease, 10; in Verse CSmposition, 129,—increase, 28; average 
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attendance in Latin, 2,907,—increase, 780.5,—including Girls as well as Boys for 1869. 
Total in Greek, 858,—decrease, 13; in Harkness, 498,—decrease, 82; in Greek Grammar, 
553,—decrease, 170; in Written Exercises, 412,—decrease, 87; Reading Lucian, 208,— 
decrease, 11; Reading the Anabasis, 253,—increase, 13; Reading Iliad, 152,—decrease, 
38; Reading the Odyssey, 63,—decrease, 1. Total in French, 2,416; in French Grammar, 
9,125,—increase, 225; in Written Exercise and Composition, 1,908,—increase, 282; in 
French Dictation and Conversation, 506,—increase, 96; Reading Voltaire’s Charles 
XII., 546,—decrease, 67; Reading Corneille’s Horace, 241,—increase, 41. Total in 
Arithmetic, 6,442,—increase, 990. Total in Algebra, 3,061,—increase, 226. Total in 
Euclid, 2,053,—increase, 60; in the higher rules of Arithmetic, $5,420,—increase, 821; 
in the higher rules of Algebra, 1,848,—increase, 68; in Euclid, Books III and IV, 787, 
—decrease, 3; in Trigonometry, or Logarithms, 501,—decrease, 164; in Mensuration 
and Surveying, 429,—decrease, 104; in Ancient Geography, 1,368,—increase, 107, in 
Modern Geography, 5,680,—increase, 916. Total in History, 5,218,—increase, 762; in 
Ancient History, 1,070,—decrease, 73; in Physical Science, 1,681,—increase, 148; in 
Christian Morals, 1,487,—increase, 326; in Civil Government, 82,—decrease, 108; in 
Writing, 5,669,—increase, 965; in Book-keeping and Commercial Transactions, 1,539,— 
decrease, 3; in Drawing, 885,—increase, 238; in Vocal Music, 623,—increase, 382; in 
Gymnastics, 616,—increase, 104; in Military Drill, 838,—increase, 107; Schools in which 
the Bible is used, 57,—decrease, 6; ‘Schools in which there are daily Prayers, 88,— 
increase, 1; Schools under united Grammar and Common School Boards, 65,—decrease, 
2; number of Maps in the Schools, 1,600,—decrease, 54; number of Globes in Schools, 
133,—decrease, 11; number of Pupils who were matriculated at any University during 
the year, 87,—increase, 3; number of Masters and Teachers employed in 101 Schools, 
165,—increase, 4. 


IX.—Table I.—Meteorological Observations in the Counties. 


Of late years the practical value of the science of Meteorology has been recognized 
by all civilized Governments, and systems of simultaneous observations have been widely 
established, the results of which must tend to elucidate the laws which control the 
Atmospheric Phenomena. The late Rear Admiral Fitzroy, when head of the Meteor- 
ological Office in England, thus referred to the importance of returns of Temperature, 
and the especial need of observations in British America :— 


“Tables of the mean Temperature of the Air in the year, and in the different 
months and seasons of the year, at above one thousand Stations on the Globe, have 
recently been computed by Professor Dové, and published under the auspices of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. This work, which is a true model of the method 
in which a great body of Meteorological facts, collected by different Observers, and at 
different times, should be brought together and co-ordinated, has conduced, as is well 
known, to conclusions of very considerable importance in their bearing on Climatology, 
and on the general laws of the distribution of Heat on the surface of the Globe.’ ‘‘In 
regard to Land Stations, Professor Dové’s Tables have shewn that data are still press- 
ingly required from the British North American Possessions intermediate between the 
stations of the Arctic Expeditions ond those of the United States; and that the deficiency 
extends across the whole North American Continent in those Latitudes, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Grammar School System secures the continuous residence of a class of men, at 
different points, who are well qualified by education to perform the work of Observa- 
tion, and the Law authorizes the establishment and maintenance of a limited number 
of Stations, selected by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, at which daily Observations are taken of Baro- 
metric Pressure, Temperature of the Air, Tension of Vapour, Humidity of the Air, 
direction and velocity of the Wind, amount of Cloudiness, Rain, Snow, Auroras, and 
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other Meteoric Phenomena. The Observations are taken at 7 a.m., 1 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
The Instruments used have been subjected to the proper tests. Full abstracts of the 
daily Records are sent to the Education Office monthly, in addition to a weekly Report 
of certain Observations, which is prepared for publication in any local Newspaper the 
Observer may select. Abstracts of the results for each month are regularly published 
in the Journal of Education, and the Observers’ Reports, after strict examination, are 
arranged and preserved for further investigations. 

In my Report of 1867, the results of most of the Observations were presented in 
the form of synchronous curves, but as the expense proved an objection, a synopsis is 
now given in figures. For the same reason the important notes of the Observers are 
omitted. The System has not been sufficiently long in operation to determine the 
normal conditions at the several Stations, but it will be observed, with respect to 
Temperature, that the extremes of 1868 were not repeated in 1869, although great 
similarity is shown in the means. 

I have pleasure in adding that the Observers are, upon the whole, discharging their 
duties with fidelity, and that through their exertions the materials for investigating 
the Climatology of the Province are rapidly accumulating. 


X.—Table K.—Normal and Model Schools. 


Never were the Normal and Model Schools in so complete a state of efficiency as at 
present. The whole System has been brought to a degree of thoroughness and practical 
efficiency, even in its minutest details, that I have not witnessed in any other Estab- 
lishment of the kind. The standard of admission to the Normal School has been raised 
much above that of former years, and therefore the Entrance Examination, (which is 
always in writing, has been made increasingly severe; yet the applications for admis- 
sion during the present Session, (August, 1870), have been 180, (larger than for some 
years), and the failures in Examination have been less than ten,—-much less pro- 
portionately than at the commencement of previous Sessions. Upwards of 80 of those 
admitted have been Teachers. The applications now on the books for admission to the 
Model Schools, above what can be entertained, are upwards of 600. 


Table K contains three abstracts, the first of which gives the gross number of appli- 
cations, the number that had been Teachers before entering the Normal School, attend- 
ance of Teachers-in-training, Certificates, and other particulars respecting them during 
the twenty-one years’ existence of the Normal School; the second abstract gives the 
Counties whence the Students have come; and the third gives the Religious Persuasions 
of the Students. 

The Table shows that of the 5,737 admitted to the Normal School, (out of 6,388 
applications), 2,847 of them had been Teachers; and of those admitted, 2,992 were 
males, and 2,745 were females. Of the 2,992 male Candidates admitted, 2,001 of them 
had been Teachers; of the 2,745 female Candidates admitted, 846 of them had been 
Teachers. The number admitted the first Session of 1869 was 166, the second Session, 
174,—total, 340,—of whom 201 attended both Sessions. Of the whole number admitted, 
158 were males, and 182 females. Of the male Students admitted 93 had been Teachers; 
of the female Students admitted 42 had been Teachers. 

I think it necessary here to repeat the explanations which I have heretofore given 
respecting the objects and offices of the Normal and Model Schools : — 

The Normal and Model Schools were not designed to educate young persons, but to 
train Teachers, both theoretically and practically, for conducting Schools throughout 
the Province, in Cities and Towns as well as Townships. They are not constituted, as 
are most of the Normal Schools in both Europe and America, to impart the preliminary 
education requisite for teaching. That preparatory education is supposed to have been 
attained in the ordinary Public, or Private, Schools. The Entrance Examination to 
the Normal School requires this The object of the Normal and Model Schools is, there-~ 
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fore, to do for the Teacher what an apprenticeship does for the Mechanic, the Artist, 
the Physician, the Lawyer,—to teach him theoretically and practically how to do the 
work of his profession. No inducements are held out to anyone to apply for admission. 
vo the Normal School, except that of qualifying himself, or herself, for the profession 
of teaching; nor are any admitted except those who in writing declare their intention 
to pursue the profession of teaching, and that their object in coming to the Normal 
School is to better qualify themselves for their profession,—a declaration similar to 
that which is required for admission to Normal Schools in other Countries. Nor is any 
Candidate admitted without passing an Entrance Examination in writing, equal to 
what is required for an ordinary Second Class Certificate by a County Board. 


No argumentation is any longer required to justify the establishment and opera- 
tions of Normal Schools. The experience and practice of all educating Countries have 
established their necessity and importance. The wonder now is, that while no one 
thinks of being a Printer, or Painter, or Shoemaker, etcetera, without first learning 
the Trade, Persons have undertaken the most difficult and important of all trades, or 
professions,—that which develops mind and forms character,—without any preparation 
for it. The demand for Teachers trained in the Normal and Model Schools, and their 
success, is the best proof of the high appreciation of the value of their services by the 
Country. Of course, no amount of culture can supply the want of natural good sense 
and abilities; but training and culture double the power of natural endowments, and 
often give to them all their efficiency. For the information of parties desirous of 
obtaining information in regard to the Course of instruction and training in our 
Normal School, I append to this Report a valuable Paper on the subject, drawn up 
by Doctor Sangster, Head Master. [See Chapter VII, page 64]. 


The Model Schools, (one for Boys and the other for Girls, each limited to 150 
Pupils, each Pupil paying One dollar a month, while the Common Schools of the City 
are Free), are Appendages to the Normal School, and are each under the immediate 
charge of three Teachers who have been trained in the Normal School, and are overseen 
and inspected by the Masters of the Normal School. The Teachers-in-training in the 
Normal School, divided into Classes, spend some time each week in the Model Schools, 
where they first observe how a Model School for teaching Common School subjects is 
organized and managed; how the Pupils are classified, and how the several subjects are 
taught; and they at length teach themselves, as Assistants, under the observation and 
instruction of the regularly trained Teachers of the School, who also make notes, and 
report from day to day the attention, aptitude, power of explaining, governing, com- 
manding attention, etcetera. The Head Master of the Normal School includes in his 
instructions a series of Lectures on School Government, Teaching, etcetera; and the 
Deputy Superintendent of Education, (a Member of the Bar), delivers a short course of 
Lectures to the Normal School Students on the School Law, and their duties and modes 


of proceeding respecting it. 
XI.—Table L.—Other Educational Institutions. 


As the Common and Grammar Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, 
the Private Schools, Academies and Colleges must be considered in order to form a 
correct idea of the state and progress of Education in this Province. Table L contains 
an abstract of the information collected respecting these Institutions. As the informa- 
tion is obtained and given voluntarily, it can only be regarded as an approximation 
to accuracy, and, of course, very much below the real facts. According to the informa- 
tion obtained there are sixteen Colleges, (several of them possessing University powers), 
with 1,930 Students; 279 Academies and Private Schools,—decrease, 3,—with 6,392 
Pupils,—decrease, 263; which were kept open 10 months, and employed 352 Teachers,— 
decrease, 35. Total Students and Pupils, 8,322,—decrease, 263. 
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XII.—Table M.—Free Public Libraries. 


1. This Table contains three statements :—first, of the Municipalities which have 
been supplied with Libraries, or additions, during the year, and the value and number 
of Volumes to each; second, the Counties to which Libraries have been supplied during 
the past and former years, and the value and number of Volumes, and also of other 
Public Libraries; third, the number and subjects of Volumes which have been furnished, 
as Libraries and Prize Books, to the several Counties each year since the commencement, 
in 1858, of this branch of the School System. 

2. (Statement Number 1). The amount expended in establishing and increasing 
the Libraries is $4,655,—increase, $235,—of which one-half has been provided from 
local sources. The number of Volumes supplied is 6,428,—decrease, 145. This small 
decrease in the number of Volumes furnished, as compared with that of the preceding 
year, while there was an increase in the amount expended, indicates the purchase of 
larger Books. 

3. (Statement Number 2). The value of Public Free Libraries furnished to the end 
of 1869 was $132,129,—increase, $4,655. The number of Libraries, exclusive of sub- 
divisions, 1,107,—increase, 87. The number of Volumes in these Libraries was 234,038, 
—increase, 6,428. 

Sunday School Libraries reported, 2,273,—increase, 71. The number of Volumes 
in these Libraries was 334,985,—increase, 8,048. 

Other Public Libraries reported, 385,—increase, 1. The number of Volumes in 
these Libraries was 174,037,—increase, 357. . 

The total Number of Public Libraries in Ontario is 3,765,—increase, 109. The total 
of the number of Volumes in these Libraries is 748,060,—increase during the year, 
14,833 Volumes. 

4. (Statement Number 3). This important statement contains the number and 
classification of Public Libraries and Prize Books which have been sent out from the 
Depository of the Department from 1853 to 1869 inclusive. The total number of 
Volumes for Public Free Libraries sent out, 237,648. The. classification of these Books 
is as follows:—History, 41,328; Zoology and Physiology, 15,113; Botany, 2,783; 
Phenomena, 6,040; Physical Science, 4,708; Geology, 2,041; Natural Philosophy and 
Manufactures, 12,996; Chemistry, 1,526; Agricultural Chemistry, 794; Practical Agri- 
culture, 9,433; Literature, 22,905; Voyages, 20,462; Biography, 27,367; Tales and 
Sketches, Practical Life, 66,611; Fiction, 641; Teachers’ Library, 2,900. Total number 
of Prize Books sent out, 442,794. Grand total of Library and Prize Books, (including, 
but not included in the above, 11,735 Volumes sent to Mechanics’ Institutes and Sunday 
Schools, paid for wholly from local sources), 691,561. 

5. In regard to the Free Public Libraries, it may be proper to repeat the explana- 
tion that these Libraries are managed by Local Municipal Councils and School Trustees, 
(chiefly by the latter), under Regulations prepared according to Law by the Council of 
Public Instruction. The Books are procured by the Education Department, from 
Publishers both in Europe and America, at as low prices for cash as possible; and a 
carefully-prepared classified Catalogue of about 4,000 works, (which, after examination, 
have been approved by the Council of Public Instruction), is printed, and sent to the 
Trustees of each School Section, and the Council of each Municipality. From this select 
and comprehensive Catalogue the local Municipal and School Authorities, desirous of 
establishing and increasing a Library, select such Works as they think proper, or 
request the Department to do so for them, and receive from the Department not only 
the Books at cost prices, but an Apportionment in Books of 100 per cent. upon the 
amount which they provide for the purchase of such Books. None of these Works are 
disposed of to any private parties, except Teachers and Local Superintendents, for 
their professional use; and the rule is not to keep a large supply of any one Work on 
hand, so as to prevent the accumulation of Stock, and to add to the Catalogue yearly 
new and useful Books which are constantly issuing from the European and American 
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Press. There is also kept in the Department a record of every Public Library, and of 
the Books which have been furnished for it, so that additions can be made to such 
‘Libraries without liability to send second copies of the same Books. 


XIII.—Table N.—Summary of the Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books Supplied to the 
Counties, Cities, Towns and Villages During the Year. | 

1. The amount expended in supplying Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books for the 
Schools, was $24,465,—decrease, $1,458. The one-half of this sum was provided volun- 
tarily from local sources; in all cases the Books, or articles, are applied and fifty per 
cent. of the value paid for by the parties concerned before being sent. The number 
of Maps of the World sent out was 125; of Europe, 208; of Asia, 156; of Africa, 134; 
of America, 163; of British North America and Canada, 194; of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 148; of Single Hemisphere, 148; of Scriptural and Classical, 109; of other 
Charts and Maps, 217; of Globes, 78; of sets of Apparatus, 39; of other pieces of School 
Apparatus, 728; of Historical and other Lessons, in sheets, 5,240. Number of Volumes 
of Prize Books, 54,657. 

2. It may be proper to repeat that the Map, Apparatus, and Prize Book branch of 
the School System was not established till 1855. From that time to the end of 1869 
the amount expended for Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books, (not including Public 
Libraries), was $264,233, one-half of which has been provided from local sources, from 
which all applications have been made. The number of Maps of the World furnished 
is 2,815; of Europe, 3,601; of Asia, 2,901; of Africa, 2,687; of America, 3,051; of British 
North America and Canada, 3,855; of Great Britain and Ireland, 3,500; of Single 
Hemispheres, 2,395; Classical and Scriptural Maps, 2,493; other Maps and Charts, 
5,175; Globes, 1,833; Sets of Apparatus, 349; single articles of School Apparatus, 
14,003; Historical and other Lessons, in sheets, 148,332; Volumes of Prize Books, 
449,794, 

3. I also repeat the following explanation of this branch of the Department :— 

The Maps, Globes, and various Articles of School Apparatus sent out by the 
Department, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, are pro- 
vided from local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Canada, and a lower prices 
than imported articles of the same kind have been heretofore obtained. The Globes 
and Maps manufactured, (even the material), in Canada contain the latest discoveries 
of Voyagers and Travellers, and are executed in the best manner, as are Tellurians, 
Mechanical Powers, Numerical Frames, Geometrical Powers, etcetera. All this has 
been done by employing competitive, private skill and enterprize. The Department has 
furnished the Manufacturers with copies and Models, purchasing certain quantities 
of the articles when manufactured, at stipulated prices, then permitting and encour- 
aging them to manufacture and dispose of these articles themselves to any private 
parties desiring them, as the Department supplies them only to Municipal and School 
Authorities. In this way new domestic Manufactures are introduced, and Mechanical 
and Artistical skill and enterprize are encouraged, and many aids to School and 
domestic instruction, heretofore unknown amongst us, or only attainable in  par- 
ticular cases with difficulty, and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply 
accessible to private families, as well as to Municipal and School Authorities all over 
the Country. It is also worthy of remark, that this important branch of the Education 
Department is self-supporting. All the expenses of it are reckoned in the cost of the 
Articles and Books procured, so that it does not cost either the Public Revenue, or 
School Fund a penny beyond what is apportioned to the Municipalities and School 
Sections providing a like sum, or sums, for the purchase of Books, Maps, Globes, and 
various Articles of School Apparatus. I know of no other instance, in either the United 
States, or in Europe, of a branch of a Public Department of this kind conferring so 
great a benefit upon the public, and without adding to public expense. 

The following Tables will also be found of much interest in connection with this 
part of our School System. 
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Table Shewing the Value of Articles sent out from the Educational Depository during 
the Years 1851 to 1869, inclusive. 


Articles on which the 100 per cent. has 
been apportioned from the Legis- 
lative Grant. 
YEAR. 
Public School Li- | Maps, Apparatus 
brary Books. and Prize Books. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Ab cto Da SONA, oe GAG ES OP EAL AG RENO AS SU WDE BB) e Sake 
BL CPCS, Porte PI Bie Nhe LS Simmer 2a att a beeen eae Coie eee ai 
Nats 3 oA ON ae! Peep ya wr RTL. CURR DG ac Oth pk Pour. WAR Hh. 
LBAdeee see e BE OCOV de yA aoe tn 
EO ec, bomen 9,947 4,655 
I Petit eee eater 7,205 9,320 
AOR hal tak ek ee 16,200 18,118 
PODS neice 3,982 11,810 
Te nOedie. Stee 5,805 11,905 
Rat TO OND Sa 5,289 16,832 
TUS Uhy eae Belew ees 4,084 16,251 
TAp aE Sth 0 3,273 16,194 
LEGS Fee) Wes 4,022 15,887 
Thee Weta ae renee 1,931 17,260 
PSO seer oe bie 2,400 20,224 
PEBO: Ud Gekko a 4,375 2,114 
PRG ear es cae 3,404 28,270 
PS6Ss ce ee 4,420 25,923 
ESOO sea esae s 4,655 24,475 


Articles sold at Cat- 
alogue prices with- 
out any apportion- 


Total value of Li- 
brary, Prize and 
School Books, Maps 


ment from the and Apparatus 
Legislative Grant. despatched. 
Dollars. Dollars. 

1,414 1,414 
2.981 2,981 
4,233 4,233 
5,514 56,890 
4,389 18,991 
5,726 22,951 
6,452 40,770 
6,972 22,764 
6,679 24,389 
5,416 27,537 
4,894 25,229 
4,844 24.311 
3,461 73,310 
4,454 23, 645 
3,818 26,442 
4,172 35,661 
7,419 39,093 
4,793 39,136 
5,678 34,808 


Book Imports into Ontario and Quebec. 


The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the ‘‘Trade and Navigation 
Returns’’ for the years specified, showing the gross value of Books, (not Maps, or School 
Apparatus), imported into Ontario and Quebec. 


vais of Books en- 


| 


Value of Books en-| Total value of |Proportion import- 
YEAR _ tered at Ports in | tered at Portsin | Books imported /ed for the Educa- 
Sonia the Province of | the Province of into the two tion Department 
Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. of Ontario. 
THB oa Pons dekis $101,880 $141,700 $243,580 $84 
i Ro a Chae oe are ae 120,700 171,732 292,432 3,296 
NSBON Ry poe 141,176 159,268 300,444 1,288 
(hes eee eg i 158,700 254,280 412,980 22,764 
186157, See gor 171,452 307,808 479,260 44,060 
NO Aatib ache ac 3 194,356 338, 792 533,148 25,624 
ph! 1 1s ioe ae eg 208,636 427,992 636,628 10,208 
TRGIEY aa 5 224,400 309,172 533,572 16,028 
DERVIS Ck on 171,255 191,942 363, 197 10,692 
LBB hues 139,057 184,304 323,361 5,308 
BRED G epa, 8 155,604 252,504 408,108 8,846 
oleae 185,612 344,621 530, 233 7,782 
De OW bial Fis 183,987 249,234 433,221 7,800 
BAe Ge ge hiss § 184,652 276,673 461,325 4,085 
eT ee 93,308 127,233 220,541 4,668 
TBO ets Se iin one 189,386 200,304 389,690 9,522 
TRONS ts she ae 222,559 247,749 470,308 14,749 
he 7 Ra Wier ak 233,837 273,615 507,452 20,743 
LRT ets 224,582 254,048 478,630 12,374 
LE OS oe oaks 278,914 373,758 652,672 11,874 
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XIV.—Table O.—Superannuated and Worn-out Teachers of Common Schools. 


1. This Table shows the age and service of each Pensioner, and the amount which 
he receives. The System, according to which aid is given to worn-out Common School 
Teachers, is as follows:—In 1853 the Legislature appropriated $2,000, which it after- 
wards increased to $4,000 per annum, in aid of Superannuated, or worn-out, Common 
School Teachers. The allowance cannot exceed $6 annually for each year the Recipient 
has taught School in Ontario. Each Recipient must pay a Subscription to the Fund 
of $4 for the current year, and $5 for each year since 1854, if he has not paid his $4 
any year; nor can any Teacher share in the Fund unless he pays annually at that rate, 
commencing at the time of his beginning to teach, or with 1854, (when the System was 
established), if he began to teach before that time. When a Teacher omits his annual 
subscription, he must pay at the rate of $5 for that year in order to be entitled to 
share in the Fund, when worn out. When the Fund is not sufficient, (as it never has 
been since the first year of its administration), to pay each Pensioner the full amount 
permitted by Law, it is then divided among the Claimants, according to the number 
of years each one has taught. To secure equality, each Claimant is paid in full the 
first year, less the amount of his subscriptions required by Law to be paid. 


2. It appears from the Table that 247 have been admitted to receive aid, of whom 
116 have died, have not been heard from, or have resumed teaching, or have withdrawn 
from the fund before or during the year, 1869, the amount of their subscriptions haviny 
been returned to them. 


3. The average age of each Pensioner in 1869 was 68 years; the average length of 
time of service in Ontario was 21 years. No time is allowed Applicants except that 
_which has been spent in teaching a Common School in Ontario; although their having 
taught School many years in England, Ireland, Scotland, or the British Provinces, has 
induced the Council, in some instances, to admit Applicants to the list of worn-out 
Common School Teachers after teaching only a few years in this Province, which would 
not have been done had the Candidate taught, altogether, only a few years of his life. 


4. My Report in former years contained the names of the parties on whose testi- 
mony the application in regard to each case was granted, together with the County 
of each Pensioner’s residence. That part of the Table has been omitted in my last 
three Reports to save the expense of printing, although the record is preserved in the 
Department for reference, if occasion require. 


XV.—Table P.—Educational Summary for 1869. 


This Table exhibits, in a single page, the number of Educational Institutions of 
every kind, as far as I have been able to obtain Returns, the number of Students and 
Pupils attending them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole number 
of these Institutions in 1869 was 4,923,—increase, 41; the whole number of Students 
and Pupils attending them was 448,160,—increase, 13,227; the total amount expended 
for all educational purposes was $2,059,783,—increase, $32,584. The total amount 
available for educational purposes was $2,273,903,—increase, $34,264. 


XVI.—Table Q.—General Statistical Abstract of the Progress of Education in Ontario, 
from 1842 to 1869 inclusive. 


It is only by comparing the number and character of Educational Institutions at 
different periods, the number of Pupils attending them, and the sums of Money pro- 
vided and expended for their support, that we can form a correct idea of the educational 
progress of a Country. The statistics for such comparisons should be kept constantly 
before the public mind to prevent erroneous and injurious impressions, and to animate 
to efforts of further and higher advancement. 
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Congratulations have often been expressed at the great improvements which have 
been made in all our Institutions of Education, in regard both to the subjects and 
methods of teaching, as in the accommodations and facilities of instruction; also in 
the number of our Educational Institutions, in attendance upon them, and in the 
provision for their support. But it is only by analyzing and comparing the statistics 
contained in Table Q, that a correct and full impression can be formed of what has 
been accomplished educationally in Ontario during the last twenty years. Take a few 
items as examples. From 1848 to 1869, the number of Common Schools has been increased 
from 2,800 to 4,359, and the number of Pupils attending them from 130,739 to 411,706. 
The amount provided for the support of Common Schools has been increased since 1848 
from $344,276 to $1,175,166, besides the amount provided for the purchase, erection, 
repairs of School Houses, etcetera, of which there are no reports earlier than 1850, but 
which at that time amounted to only $56,756, but which in 1869 amounted to $439,731, 
—making the aggregate for Common School purposes in 1869, $1,624,897. Then the 
number of Free Schools since 1850 has increased from 252 to 4,131; to which are to be 
added the Normal and Model Schools, the system of uniform Text Books, Maps, Globes, 
Apparatus, (of domestic manufacture), Prize Books and Public Libraries. 


XVII.—The Educational Museum. 


Nothing is more important than that an Establishment designed especially to be 
the institution of the people at large,—to provide for them Teachers, Apparatus, 
Libraries, and every possible agency of instruction,—should, in all its parts and appen- 
dages, be such as the people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit 
with pleasure and profit. While the Schools have been established, and are so conducted 
as to leave nothing to be desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accom- 
panying agencies for the agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of Students 
and Pupils, and for the useful entertainment of numerous Visitors from various parts 
of the Coutry, as well as many from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and 
complete as the limited means furnished would permit. Such are the objects of the 
Edueational Museum. (See page 45). 


XVIIJ.—Report of the Inspector of Grammar Schoots. 


I beg to direct special attention to the practical and excellent Report of the 
Inspector of Grammar Schools, [which will be found in Chapter VI]. The Report 
of the Inspector, (the Reverend J. G. D. Mackenzie, A.M.), this year, as last year, is 
alike kind and faithful, and is replete with practical remarks and suggestions; it points 
out clearly the defects of many, both Grammar and Common Schools, and shows clearly 
in the interests of higher English, as well as of sound Classical Education, the necessity 
of the revisal of the System, as contemplated by the principal provisions of the Grammar 
School Bill, which were recommended by a Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
of 1868, and which was almost unanimously concurred in by the County School Con- 
ventions held in February and March of 1869. I agree entirely with Mr. Mackenzie 
in his urgent suggestions for increased provision for the Inspection of Grammar Schools, 
and in recommending the apportioning of the Grammar School Fund, according to 
“results”? of teaching, and not merely according to numbers. 


XIX.—Exztracts from Reports of Local Superintendents of Common Schools. 


In most School Reports, both in Great Britain and the neighbouring States, a large 
space is devoted to extracts from local reports, as illustrating the practical working of 
the System, the inner and practical life of the people in their social relations and 
development,—the intelligent and noble struggles of some new settlements to educate 
their children, and the shameful negligence of some old settlements in regard to the 
education of their children. 
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Character of these Reports.—In the Appendix to this Report I have given extracts 
from the Reports of Local Superintendents of Townships, Cities, Towns, and incorporated 
Villages. These extracts of Reports, impartially given, are few in comparison with the 
five hundred Municipalities of this Province. Very many of the local statistical Reports 
are unaccompanied by any remarks, indicating, probably, the absence of anything very 
gratifying to remark upon. But the extracts given will, among other things above 
noticed, establish the following facts :—. 

1. Apathy and Selfishness a Cause of Backwardness.—That the inefficiency and 
stationary condition of the Schools in many places does not arise from any complained 
of defects in the School Law, or System, but in most instances from the apathy and 
misguided selfishness of the parties concerned,—in a few instances from the newness 
and poverty of the settlements. 

2. Spirit and Enterprize of Old and New Townships Contrasted.—That, on the 
contrary, the gratifying advancement of the Schools in other places does not depend 
upon the age, or wealth of the settlement, but upon the spirit of the people. ‘Some of 
the oldest settlements of the Province in the River anl Lake Townships of the County 
of Welland, and on the River St. Lawrence, are far behind the greater part of the 
newer Townships. 

3. Eastern and Western parts of Ontario Compared.—That, as a general rule, the 
Eastern section of Ontario, east of Kingston,—the County of Lanark excepted,—are far 
less advanced and far less progressive than the Western part of the Province, except 
some old Townships on the Rivers Niagara and Detroit, and on Lake Erie. This will 
be strikingly seen on reference to the Library Map published in my Report for last year. 

4. Best Teachers the Cheapest.—That as the best made Shoes and Waggons, and 
Fences, and Farm Tools are the most serviceable and cheapest in the long run, so the 
best Teachers, and School Houses and Furniture, are by far the cheapest, as well as the 
most profitable for all parties and all the interest of education and knowledge. 

5. Evile of the ‘“‘Cheap’’? Teachers.—That the most serious obstacles to the education 
of children in many parts of the Country are bad School House Accommodation, and 
the employment of incompetent and miscalled ‘‘cheap’’ Teachers; the only remedy for 
which is requiring proper School House Accommodation, doing away with the lowest 
class Teachers, and prescribing a minimum Teacher’s Salary which will secure the 
employment and continuance in the profession of competent Teachers. That is what 
the Country, as a whole, owes to itself, as well as to the helpless and injured youthful 
members of it. . 

6. Faithfulness of County Boards.—That immense advantages have resulted from 
the faithfuiness wlth which the County Boards of Public Instruction have generally 
discharged their duties in the examination and licensing of Teachers; but it is manifest 
that there is great need of simplifying their constitution and duties, and of the greater 
efficiency of the office of Local Superintendent, as well as to prevent the well qualified 
Yeachers whom they license from being deprived of, or driven from employment by the 
meanness and folly of Trustees who employ incompetent Teachers. 

7. Free Schools Universally Popular.—That opinions and practice have become so 
general in favour of Free Schools, that it is time now to settle the question by Legis- 
lative enactment, as well as to provide for the application o fthe Free School principle 
‘in regard to the universal instruction of children. No child should be deprived of what 
the whole community is taxed to provide for it. 

8. Competitive Examinations and Prizes.—That competitive Hxaminations of 
Schools, and the distribution of Prizes to reward and encourage punctuality, good 
conduct, diligence, and perfect recitations of Pupils, form a powerful element for 
improving the Schools, and animating Teachers and Pupils to exertion. In all] the local 
Reports, there is scarcely a dissenting voice as to the salutary influence of distributing 
Prizes as an encouragement and reward to meritorious Pupils in the Schools. The two 
or three instances in which a doubt as to their beneficial influence has been expressed, 
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have been where the Prizes have been distributed in an exceptional manner,—by the 
Teacher alone, or upon the single ground of cleverness, or success at final Examinations, 
and not embracing rewards also for punctuality, good conduct, diligence, (as suggested 
and provided for by the four classes of Merit Cards), as well as for perfect recitations. 
The testimony is unanimous and unqualified as to the very beneficial influence upon 
Teachers and Pupils of Competitive Examinations among the Pupils of the several 
Schools of a Township. The twofold objection heretofore urged in a few instances 1s 
now seldom repeated, namely, that the distribution of Prizes is not an appeal to the 
high motives of duty, but to the lower motive of selfishness, as if the Bible does not 
from beginning to end urge the motive of reward as well as of duty upon human beings 
of all ranks and ages; and, secondly, that of discriminating between Pupils and reward- 
ing the meritorious excites jealousy and hatred in the minds of the undistinguished 
and unrewarded,—an objection, according to the principle of which, punctual, well- 
conducted, diligent and successful men in life ought not to be rewarded by any respect 
or notice, or increase of wealth, over the negligent, lazy and worthless, lest the latter 
should envy the former! Whereas the principle of Providence as well as of Revelation, 
is, that the hand of the diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty, and 
that every man,—in childhood as well as in manhood,—shall be rewarded according to 
his works. 


9. These Extracts from local Reports clearly attest and strongly evince the need of 
the principal provisions which were recommended in a School Bill to the Legislative 
Assembly, by a Select Committee of its Members, and which were subsequently approved 
of by four-fifths of forty County School Conventions. 


XX.—Concluding Remarks of the Chief Superintendent. 


I defer, until the passing of the proposed Grammar and Common School Amendment 
Bills, any extended remarks on what I believe to be the needed developments of our 
Schools, in their relations, subjects, and methods. T will confine myself to repeating the 
expression of the conviction, that the tendency of the youthful mind of our Country is 
too much in the direction of what are called the learned professions, and too little in the 
direction of what are termed industrial pursuits. There is certainly no need to stimulate 
any class of youth to Classical Studies with a view to the profession of the Law, 
Medicine, etcetera, but it appears to me very important, as the fundamental principles 
and general machinery of our School System are settled, that the subjects and teaching 
of the Schools should be adapted to develop the resources and skilful industry of the 
Country. In all cases the possibly useful and merely ornamental should yield to the essential 
and practical, and there are many things not essential for every child to know in regard 
to the physical history of the Globe and of its people; but I think every child should be 
taught and should know how to read and spell his own Janguage, to write well, to know 
the names and characteristics of the Vegetables and Flowers and Trees with which he 
daily meets; the Insects and Birds and Animals of his Country; the nature of its Soils 
and Minerals; the Chemical and Mehcanical principles which enter into the construction 
and working of the Implements of Husbandry; the Mechinery of Mills, Manufactures, 
Railroads and Mines; the production and preparation of the Clothes we wear, the Food 
we eat, the Beverages we drink, the Air we breathe; together with the Organs of our 
Bodies, the Faculties of our Minds, and the Rules of vur Conduct. The master of these 
subjects, for ordinary practical purposes, is as much within the capacity of childhood 
and youth as any of the hundred things that children learn in the street and by the 
fireside; and the knowledge of them would contribute vastly more to skilled and various 
industry, and to the interest and enjoyment of social life, than the smattering of certain 
things which occupy the time attention of many a youth in our Grammar Schools. 


Toronto, August, 1870. Egerton Ryerson. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
; TORONTO, 1870. 


March 10th, 1870. The Vice Chancellor reported that Mr. Arthur H. Hughes, 
M.B., had presented a satisfactory Thesis for the Degree of M.D., and recommended 
that, in view of his approaching departure for India, the Degree of M.D. should now 
be conferred upon him, 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by Doctor W. T. Aikins, That, having 
regard to the proposed early departure of Mr. Arthur H. Hughes, M.B., for service 
in the Medical Staff in India, and he, having complied with the requirements of the 
Statute in that behalf, that the Degree of Doctor of Medicine be now conferred. by the 
Senate on Mr. Hughes. (Carried). 

Mr. Hughes being in attendance was admitted into the Senate Chamber and the 
Degree of M.D. was conferred upon him by the Senate. 

The Vice Chancellor communicated to the Senate that the Reverend Doctor and 
Mrs. Wickson had presented to the University a copy of the Statute of William of 
Wykeham, now in the Library. The Registrar was instructed to communicate to 
Doctor and Mrs. Wickson the thanks of the Senate for their valued Gift. 


An application from Mr. William Armstrong and others praying that the Exam- 
inations for Medals in Natural Science for 1870 be conducted according to the require- 
ments of the Curriculum for 1864. This was: referred to a Committee consisting of the 
Vice Chancellor, Doctor Wilson, Professor Cherriman, and Mr. Cockburn. The question 
of recognition of the matriculation Examination of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons was also referred to the same Committee. 


March 24th, 1870. In accordance with the report of the Committee in that behalf, 
it was resolved that Candidates for Silver Medals in the Department of Natural 
Sciences, should be governed by the requirements of the old Curriculum for the year 
1870. Also that, for the present academic year, Matriculation before the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario be considered as equivalent to Matriculation in 
the Faculty of Medicine. 

April 19th, 1870. A Memorial from Mr. William Paterson was read, asking the 
Senate to grant him a right of way to a Lot in the corner of the Queen Street and 
Yonge Street Avenues. 

Moved by Mr. J. H. Morris, seconded by Mr. J. Helliwell, That the Memorial of 
Mr. Paterson be referred to the Committee on Grounds for their Report. (Carried). 

Moved by the Chancellor, seconded by the Vice Chancellor, That the request 
contained in the Communication of Mr. Edwards, Secretary of the Toronto Grammar 
School Trustees, for the temporary use of the Building in the Queen’s Park be granted, 
subject to a formal lease at a nominal rent being executed, with such provisions as 
will ensure the giving up of the Building on the lst of October next. (Carried). 

April 26th, 1870. Read a Report of the Grounds Committee on the application of 
Mr. Paterson for a roadway on the Lot situated on the Corner of the Yonge and Queen 
Street Avenues, recommending the granting of his request, upon the conditions and 
stipulations therein set forth. Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the 
Reverend Doctor McCaul, That the Report now read be adopted. (Carried). 


Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Upper Canada College Committee for the ensuing year shall consist of Doctor 
L. W. Smith, Mr. T. A. McLean and Mr. J. H. Morris, in addition to the ex officio 
Members. 


f 
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May 12th, 1870. No business of public importance was transacted at this Meeting. 


May 18th, 1870. The Vice Chancellor submitted the Report of the recent Exam- 
ination in the Faculty of Medicine. The Medals which the Committee recommended 
to be awarded were as follows:—Gold Medal, Mr. A. Greenlees, Silver Medal, (1) Mr. 
T. W. J. Burgess, (2) Mr. W. J. Wagner, (8) Mr. W. Burt, (4) Mr. A. W. Williams. 
Starr Gold Medal, Mr. T. J. W. Burgess; Silver Medal, (1) Mr. A. Greenlees, (2) 
Mr. W. J. Wagner. Several Scholarships were also awarded. Moved by the Vice 
Chancellor, seconded by Doctor W. T. Aikins, That the Report be received and adopted. 
(Carried). 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Examiners in the different Faculties for the year 1870-71 be appointed. (Which 
was done). 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Communication of the City of Toronto, respecting a Site for a Building in the 
Park, be referred to the Committee on Guida (Carried). 


Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Statute respecting the erection of a Boiler and Engine House be read a First 
time. (Carried). 

June 7th, 1870. The Vice Chancellor presented his report upon examinations in 
the Faculties of Law and Arts, and in the Schools of Civil Engineering and Agricul- 
ture. 

The following Candidates are recommended for Medals :— 


Classica a iin ee aed Mr. G. Gleason, Gold Medal. 
Mr. G. R. Grasett, Silver Medal. 
Mr. J. H. Coyne, Silver Medal. 
Mathematics ........... ... Mr. A. Sinclair, Gold Medal. 
Modern Languages .... Mr. J. H. Coyne, Gold Medal. 
Modern Languages ..... (1) Mr. G. A. Chase; (2) Mr. E. B. Edwards; 
(3) Mr. A. E. Richards, Silver Medals. 


Natural Sciences ......... Mr. R. D. Fraser, Gold Medal. 

Natural Sciences ........ (1) Mr. L. C. Spencer; (2) Mr. G. Baffie; (83) Mr. A. 
Carlyle; (4) Mr. T. E. Ewen, Silver Medals. 

Metaphysics ti00 es sect Mr. J. D. O’Meara, Gold Medal. 

Metaphysics «2.0.4.4 tt (1) Mr. R. Harcourt; (2) Mr. W. Armstrong, 
Silver Medal. 

Prize in Oriental Languages ........ Mr. W. Armstrong. 

Prize vin: Greek ViVierse se issno8 caikundes Mr. G. R. Grasett. 

Prize in French Essay ....-.......... Mr. J. H. Coyne. 

Prize in German Hssay <..>..<..c4.048 Mr. G. A. Chase. 


The Prince’s Prize has been awarded to Mr. J. H. Coyne. Several Scholarships 
were also awarded. 

In the Faculty of Law, the following Bachelors of Laws being of sufficient standing 
and character, and having complied with the requirements of the Statute, were 
entitled to the Degree of LL.D.:—Messieurs D. Blain, S. H. Cochrane, J. G. Hodgins, 
T. H. Spencer, and the Reverend D. Waters. 

Also in the Faculty of Medicine that the following are entitled to the Degree of 
M.D.:—Messieurs J. E. Graham, J. Hickman, W. H. Miller, J. C. McArthur, and 
H. Richardson. 

And in Arts Faculty, the following Bachelors of Arts are entitled to the Master’s 
Degree :—Messieurs E. M. Bigg, E. P. Crawford, J. E. Croly, J. H. Hughes, W. 
Mulock, W. Macdonald, J. B. McQuesten, FY Tt. Rose, M. 1 Stewart, J. Somerville, 
J. Taylor, A. J. Traver, L. Woolverton. 
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Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, (1) That 
the above Report be received and adopted. (2) That the Degree of B.A. be conferred 
on Mr. Crickmore. (Carried). 

June 8th, 1870. The Senate proceeded to the Convocation Hall, where Degrees 
were conferred and Scholars admitted, as appears on record in the Book of Convocation, 


June 22nd, 1870. There not being a quorum present the Senate adjourned. 


June 28th, 1870. The Vice Chancellor read the Report of the Committee on Grounds 
in regard to the Letter of Mr. Carr, City Clerk, which was as follows :— 

The Committee have considered the Communication of the Corporation of the City 
of Toronto, requesting permission to erect in the Queen’s Park of the Exhibition Build- 
ing now in the Grounds in the Garrison Commons, and beg to report to the Senate that 
the Committee is of opinion that the erection of this, or any similar structure, for the 
purpose stated would be inconsistent with the objects proposed when the Park was set 
apart by the University for the recreation and health of the Citizens. The Committee 
would, therefore, recommend the Senate not to accede to this request. 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by Professor Cherriman, (1) That the 
Communication of Mr. Rutherford be referred to a Committee consisting of the Vice 
Chancellor, the Reverend Doctor McCaul and Professor Cherriman, with power to 
dispose of the same finally. (2) That Mr. Drummond be allowed options, as of a 
Second Class in Modern Languages, and that his attendance at Lectures for the next 
year be dispensed with. (Carried). 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor John Barclay, 
That the Report of the Examiners in the Faculty of Arts be amended, by adding an 
award in the Prize in Meteorology to Mr. T. C. Spencer, who stood first in the First 
Class of that Department. (Carried). 


Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by Professor Croft, That the Report of 
the Committee be received and adopted. Also that the Statute relating to the erection 
vf the Boiler and Engine House be read a Second time and passed. (Carried). 


Moved by Professor Cherriman, seconded by Mr. G. R. R. Cockburn, That a 
Memorial be presented to His Excellency the Visitor, praying him to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of establishing a system of Superannuation, with retiring 
allowance, for the Professors of University College, and also for other Officers and 
Servants of the College and University, and for the Prinicpal and Masters in Upper 
Canada College; and that the following be a Committee to draft and present such 
Memorial:—The Vice Chancellor, the Reverend Doctor McCaul, Mr. G. R. R. 
Cockburn, and the Mover. (Carried). 


August 16th, 1870. The Report of the Directors of the Museum was read as 
follows : — 


The Directors of the Museum beg leave to report that they have considered the 
expediency of expending a portion of the balance of the appropriation standing in the 
Bursar’s Books to the credit of the Museum and recommend the following items : — 


Increased accommodation in- IB ELT OLOG VieH web ener oa Easy ae ee 150 00 

CHIGIN OU CASES 4.5 oe! Sack eal $1,000 00 Chemical Apparatus” ........503. 250 00 
Naturale Elistomup ous soar 250 00 ——____ 
Classical Archaeology ............ 600 00 RO Gai ig: sad gue waa des Lp can $2,250 00 


The Reverend Doctor McCaul verbally explained the nature and necessity of the 
proposed expenditure. The Vice Chancellor presented a Memorandum from the Bursar, 
shewing that there was a balance of $3,027 of the Museum appropriation. 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, (1) That 
the Report of the Directors of the Museum be received and adopted. (2) That the 
following sums are hereby authorized to be expended out of the moneys standing to the 
credit of the Museum appropriation account for Museum purposes, as recommended 
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in the Report of the Directors, that is to say, (the Amount as above stated in the 
Report). 

Read a Letter from the Provincial Secretary, returning the Statute relating to 
the Boiler and Engine House, approved by His Excellency the Visitor. 

September 30th, 1870. There not being a quorum present, the Senate adjourned. 


October 6th, 1870. Read a Memorial from Mr. Hope and others lessees of Property 
in the Park as to the Building recently occupied as a Lunatic Asylum. 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by Professor Cherriman, That the Memorial 
of Mr. Hope and others be referred to the Committee on Grounds to report upon. 
(Carried). 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor John Jennings, 
That the Members of the Library Committee for last year be re-elected. (Carried). 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by Doctor Daniel Wilson, That the Com- 
mittee on Grounds consist of Doctor H. H. Croft and Mr. G. R. R. Cockburn, in 
addition to the ex officio Members. (Carried). 

Moved by the Reverend John Davison, seconded by Doctor Croft, That the Com- 
mittee on the Observatory be re-appointed. (Carried). Which was done. 

Resolved, That Mr. Adam Crooks be elected Vice Chancellor for the next ensuing 
two years. 

October 20th, 1870. The Report of the Special Committee on the construction of 
che Boiler and Engine House was read, and the Vice Chancellor introduced a Statute 
founded thereon, to authorize the additional expenditure of Fifteen hundred dollars 
thereby recommended. 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Statute be now read a First time. (Carried). 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the matters referred to in the notices respectively given by the Vice Chancellor and 
the Reverend Doctor McCaul, relative to examinations for the higher Degrees in the 
different Faculties, and with respect to certain changes in the Curriculum in Arts, be 
referred to a Committee to report thereon respectively, such Committee to consist of 
the Vice Chancellor, Doctor McCaul, Doctor Wilson, Doctor Jennings, Doctor Smith, 
Doctor McMichael, and Mr. Blake. (Carried). 


Moved by the Professor Cherriman, seconded by Doctor Wilson, That the Vice 
Chancellor, Doctor McCaul, Mr. Langton, Professor Cherriman, Mr. G. R. R. 
Cockburn and the Reverend John Davison be a Committee to report upon a mode of 
superannuation for the different Professors, Masters and Officials connected with the 
University, University College and Upper Canada College. (Carried). 


October 29th, 1870. The Vice Chancellor read the Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the mode of Examination for higher Degrees, which is as follows :— | 


The Committee to whom was referred the subject of examination for Higher Degrees 

in the different Faculties beg leave to report that the Thesis required therefor shall 

be written in the Examination Hall, in the presence of Examiners specially appointed 
in the different Faculties, and that the subject for the Thesis be given by the Examiners, 

a ont one of the different Departments, or Branches of Study in the respective 
aculties. 


Also the Report of the Committee on Grounds was presented, regarding the 
Memorial of certain Lessees of Property in the Parks, stating that the question had 
already been under their consideration, and that in any conclusion they might arrive 
at the position of the Lessees will not be overlooked. 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Report just read be received and adopted. (Carried). 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by Professor Cherriman, That the Statute 
relating to further expenditure on the Engine and Boiler House be read a Second time 
and passed. (Carried). 
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CHAPTER: X: 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHURCHES ON UNIVERSITY MATTERS, 
1870. 


I. THE METHODIST CHURCH, REPRESENTING VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


May 10th, 1870. A Conversation took place respecting the best manner of providing 
for the management and investment of the Endowment Fund, and as to the meaning, 
or design, of the Resolution of last May, in relation to this matter, after which the 
following Resolution was adopted in modification of the Resolution aforesaid :— 


Resolved, That it is expedient that the moneys received by the Reverend Doctor 
Anson Green and Mr. John Macdonald on accounf of College Endowment Fund be 
deposited in a Toronto Bank, to the joint credit of these Gentlemen, as Trustees of 
such moneys, on behalf of the Treasurers of the College; and that the same may be 
chequed out under the signature of said Doctor Green and Mr. Macdonald for invest- 
ment, but that no investment be made without the written consent of the four 
Treasurers, and that the Trustees be required to furnish a Quarterly Return of 
Receipts and Investments to their Co-Treasurers in Cobourg. 


May 11th, 1870. The Reverend Doctor Anson Green presented his Report of the 
investment of the Endowment Fund. It was received, and the following Resolutions 
were then passed, respecting the management of said Fund :— 


Moved by Doctor John Beatty, seconded by Mr. J. H. Dumble, and,— 


Resolved, That the words:-—‘‘or equally safe Securities’? in the Resolution of the 
30th of June, 1869, relating to Investments, be erased, and that Investments be 
restricted to Dominion Stock and Provincial, County and Township Debentures. 


Moved by Mr. J. H. Dumble, seconded by Mr. William Kerr, and,— 


Resolved, That the Treasurers of the Endowment Fund be required to stamp the 
Debentures and other Securities of the Fund with the following words, videlicet : — 
‘“‘This Debenture is the property of Victoria College at Cobourg, and is not transferable 
without the signatures of the Treasurers of the Endowment Fund of said College, with 
the Corporate Seal attached thereto. 


The Reverend T. S. Keough, as Agent for the Endowment Fund, presented a 
written Rport for the current year. The Report was adopted. 


The Treasurers presented their Reports for the year. The Reports were adopted. 


The Clerical Treasurer read a general Report, which was referred to a Committee of 
the Treasurers, and Mr. J. H. Dumble and the Reverend Doctor Nelles. 

Moved by the Reverend Doctor Anson Green, seconded by Mr. William Beatty, 
That the Conference Annual Meeting be requested to devise means to meet the present 
deficiency in th Income of the College. (Carried). 

Resolved, That, from the statement and recommendation of Reverend T. S. Keough. 
it is desirable to request the Conference to appoint additional Agents to assist Mr. 
Keough in obtaining subscriptions and making collections of subscriptions on behalf of 
the Endowment’ Fund for the next Year. 

Moved by Mr. J. H. Dumble, seconded by Mr. W. W. Dean, and,— 

Resolved, That, in consequence of some misaprehension on the part of the Reverend 
William Scott, the late College Agent, as to his indebtedness to the College, the sum 
of $265 in cash paid by him to the Bursar during the present year, be received in full 
settlement of his Note, in possession of the College, and which was given, under pro- 


test, some years ago. 
Moved by Mr. William Beatty, seconded by Mr. J. H. Dumble, and,— 
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Resolved, That an appropriation of $100 from the Endowment Fund be made to 
Reverend Richard Jones for his services during the year in connection with that Fund. 


The Reverend William Pollard and Mr. Henry Hough were appointed Auditors — 
of the Agents’ Accounts. 


A Petition was read from Professor Kingston, giving a statement of his circum- 
stances, and asking the Board to cancel the Mortgage held by the College on his Prop- 
erty; and a Petition was also read from 28 Alumni, asking the Board to grant Professor 
Kingston some retiring allowance. After a full consideration of the matter the follow- 
ing Resolution was passed :— 


Resolved, That, in consideration of Professor Kingston’s long and faithful 
services, and of his pecuniary circumstances, the interest on his Mortgage shall not be 
enforced against him personally, so long as he may occupy his House, provided that 
period does not exceed three years from date; and, in addition to such concession, that 
an allowance of $350 per annum be paid to him for the lke period of three years, 
provided that he engages to give quiet possession when he may leave the Property, or, 
at the latest, at the end of three years, and that he insures the House for the benefit 
of the College for £600 currency, for the same period of three years, so long as he 
continues to occupy the same. 


June 8th, 1870. The Reverend Richard Jones, as Co-Treasurer, presented the 
Financial Report for the past year. The Report was adopted. 

The following were appointed Auditors, videlicet: —Reverends David B. Madden, 
William Pollard and W. S. Griffin. 


July 6th, 1870. The Reverend Thomas S. Keough was re-appointed Agent. The 
Reverend George Leach, and the Reverend Jacob Freshman were appointed assistant 
Agents, to act under the direction of Mr. Keough, and to make their returns to him 
from time to time. 

The Members of the Board in Cobourg with Reverend Messieurs William Pollard 
and I. B. Howard were appointed a Committee on Finance and Repairs, with the 
duties heretofore assigned to them. 

Mr. William Kerr, M.A., was reappointed Bursar, and the Reverend Richard 
Jones, Clerical Treasurer; Messieurs Henry Hough and Jonathan Sudsbury were 
appointed Auditors, and, in case either should decline to act, power was given to the 
Finance Committee to choose a substitute. 


The Salary of the Senior Agent was fixed at the same amount as that allowed him 
last year. The Salaries of the assistant Agents was fixed at $400 each, and travelling 
expenses. 

The Clerical Treasurer proposed a plan of distributing the work of the Agents for 
the year. 

The Secretary laid before the Board certain Communications from the Professors 
of the Faculty of Medicine at Toronto, asking for the appointment of Doctor William 
Canniff as Coadjutor Dean; Letters were also received from Doctors Geikie and Fulton, 
in relation to the same matter. 

The President of the College, having informed the Board that he had made the 
Dean of the Medical Faculty acquainted with the fact that the above subject would 
come up for consideration, it was agreed to hear the views and wishes of Doctor Rolph, 
the Dean, on the subject. 


The Honourable John Rolph, M.D., LL.D., Dean of the Medical Faculty, stated 
at length what he deemed best for the interests of the Medical School, and par- 
ticularly :— 

1. That he was still competent for the full discharge of the duties of Dean, and 
was not willing to accept a Coadjutor. 


2. That Doctor Reid should resign the Chair he occupied, and that he, (the Dean), 
would resign, unless Doctor Reid resigned, or was dismissed. 
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3. That he wished Doctor John Widmer Rolph appointed to a Professorship in the 
Faculty. 

The Dean having retired, the Board entered upon a full and careful consideration 
of the whole case, after which it was moved by Doctor W. H. Brouse, President of 
the Medical Council of Ontario, seconded by Mr. W. W. Dean, and,— 


Resolved, That, in view of the advanced age and feeble health of the Venerable 
Dean, it is expedient to appoint a Sub-Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of Victoria 
College at Toronto. 

It was moved by Reverend I. B. Howard, seconded by Mr. A. W. Lauder, M.P.P., 
and,— 

Resolved, That Doctor Wiliam Canniff, Professor of Surgery in Victoria College, 


is a suitable person for the position of Sub-Dean, and is hereby appointed to that 
Office. 


Resolved, That the duties of the Sub-Dean shall be first, to act in the absence of 
the Dean, and with the powers that belong to the Dean when present; second, to 
assist the Dean in all matters relating to the Toronto Branch of the Medical Depart- 
ment of this University. 


Resolved, That the Graduation Fee in the Toronto Faculty of Medicine remain as 
heretofore, $30, and that $20 of this sum be, in every case, paid over to the Treasurer 
of the University, the remaining $10 to be at the disposal of the Faculty of Medicine. 


Resolved, That John Widmer Rolph be appointed Professor of Practical Anatomy. 


Resolved, That Doctor E. J. Barrick be appointed Professor of Midwifery. 

The President of the University, with Doctors W. H. Brouse, John Beatty and 
Michael Lavell were appointed a Committee to define the powers and duties of the 
Dean and Sub-Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


Resolved, That the allowance to the Clerical Treasurer for the year be $400. 
The Reverend T. S. Keough received permission to prepare and print a Circular 
to bring the matter of Church Insurance more fully before the Wesleyan People. 


Resolved, That the Board recognize the justice of Professor Reynar’s claim to a 
balance of Salary of $200 for the first year of his service as Professor, and that the 
Treasurers be directed to pay the same at their earliest convenience. 

The Clerical Treasurer’s scheme of distribution of the work of the three Agents 
was adopted, with discretionary power to Mr. Keough to visit the fields of operation 
allotted to the Assistant Agents. 


Il. THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (OF SCOTLAND), REPRESENTING QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY. 


PRocEEDINGS OF THE Boarp oF QuEEN’s CotiEeE, 1870. 


April 28th, 1870. Reference having been made to the painful fact that, since the 
last Meeting of the Board of Trustees, it had pleased Almighty God to remove by death 
one of the most highly respected of its Members, the late Reverend Doctor Alexander 
Mathieson, of Montreal, it was unanimously resolved to place on record in the Minutes 
of this Day’s proceedings, an expression of the deep regret with which the tidings of 
his lamented death were received by his Co-Trustees, and of the high estimation in 
which he was held by them and by the Church at large. A Member of this Board, since 
the commencement of its operations,—his name being in the Royal Charter on which 
Queen’s College was founded; deeply interested in the cause of ‘‘Higher Education,”’ 
and desirous of seeing the Pulpits of the Church of Scotland in Canada occupied by 
thoroughly educated Clergy; he ever sought to advance the prosperity of this Seat of 
Learning as an Institution adapted to the wants of the Church and the Country, and 
fitted for the proper training of Candidates for the Holy Ministry. His mature judg- 
ment and uprightness of character made his counsel valuable. Steadfast in his 
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principles and honourable in all his precedure, he enjoyed the respect even of those 
who might differ from him in opinion; whilst his generous nature and kindly disposition 
von for him an enduring place in the hearts of all who were privileged to enjoy his 
ntimate friendship; and his death will long be felt as a public loss to the Church and 
the College. 


Moved by the Principal, seconded by the Reverend Doctor John Barclay, and,— 


Resolved, That the Reverend David Watson of Toronto, be elected to supply the 
vacancy caused by the death of Doctor Mathieson. 

A Letter of the 18th of September, 1869, was read from Mr. John Paton, resign- 
ing the Office of Trustee, in consequence of his intended removal to New York. Mr. 
Paton’s resignation was accepted. 

It was moved by the Principal, seconded by the Reverend K. Maclennan, and,-— 


Resolved, That Doctor G. H. Boulter, M.P.P., of Sterling, be elected to supply 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. John Paton. 

The Secretary stated that the Annual Report from the Trustees to the Colonial 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland had been prepared and 
transmitted. The draft of the Report was read and approved. 

The Reverend Doctor John Barclay reported verbally, respecting his late visit 
to Scotland, in so far as related to the Endowment Fund contributions. 


A Communication, dated the 28th of April, 1870, from the Reverend Mr. Campbell, 
Convener of a Deputation from the Graduates and Ex-Students of Queen’s College was 
read, requesting an interview with the Board of Trustees. The request was granted. 
The Deputation entered and after expressing their views regarding the appointment of 
a “Lord Rector’? withdrew. Whereupon it was moved by the Reverend Mr. Bain, 
seconded by the Reverend K. Maclennan, and,— 


Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to confer with the Deputation from 
the Graduates and Ex-Students on the subject of their Communication to this Board, 
and that the Committee consist of the Principal, the Reverend Doctor John Barclay, 
and the Reverend D. M. Gordon, and to report to the Board. 


April 29th, 1870. There was read a Communication from Doctor Fowler and 
Doctor Neish, a Committee of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, of King- 
ston, bearing date the 30th of December, 1869, representing the inability of that 
Corporation to continue to pay rent for the Rooms now occupied by it in the Building 
belonging to Queen’s College, and giving formal notice that its occupation, under the 
conditions of the existing Lease, must terminate at the close of the present Session, 
and soliciting the Trustees to grant the necessary accommodation free of rent charge. 
There was also read a Communication from the Members of the University Senate, 
dated the 25th of April, 1870, setting forth the urgent importance of making provision 
as soon as possible, for the better accommodation of the several Departments of Queen’s 
College. 

After careful consideration of the whole matter referred to in the said Documents, 
the Board unanimously agreed to the following Resolution :— 


Whereas, at the. time accommodation was granted in the new Buildings to the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, at an annual rent of $250, it was distinctly 
intimated to them, by the Board, that it might soon become necessary to terminate 
such arrangement, in view of the inconvenience and insufficiency of the accommodation 
set apart for the use of Queen’s College; and whereas, the inconvenience and insuffi- 
ciency then existing have, in the meantime, not only not diminished, but have very 
sensibly increased, and the Board, being satisfied that the time has now come when 
it is their duty, in justice to the interests of Queen’s College, to place the whole of 
the new Buildings at the disposal of the Faculties of Arts and Theology, and to this 
end, to terminate the arrangement now existing with the Royal College. The Board 
desire to express their regret that, under the circumstances, they are unable to accede 
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to the request made by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons for the continued 
use of the Building free of rent. It is, nevertheless, resolved, that no charge shall be 
made for the current six months. The Board hereby instructs the Finance and Estate 
Committee to direct the occupation of the Buildings herein referred to, together with 
any Furniture, or other articles, being the property of Queen’s College, and to put 
the said Buildings in a state of readiness for the use of the Classes in Theology and 
Arts. 


The Treasurer read Financial Statements Numbers one to four, inclusive, together 
with the Auditor’s Report thereon; also an abstract Statement of the Endowment 
Fund Account, Number five, also reported on by the Auditors. 


It was moved by Mr. James Croil, seconded by Mr. A. McLean, and,— 


Resolved, That the Treasurer’s Accounts and Statements, Numbers one to five, 
inclusive, now submitted and read, be received and approved. 


A Report from the Finance and Estate Committee, with Estimates of the Revenues 
and Expenditure for the next year was submitted and read and approved. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be conveyed, through the Secretary, to 
Messieurs John Creighton and John Kerr, for their efficient services as Auditors for 
the past year, and that these Gentlemen be requested to act in the same capacity for 
the current year. 

The Principal referred to the position of Profesosr Dupuis in relation to the 
College and Observatory,—and there was read a Letter from Mr. Dupuis to the 

Principal on the subject. Whereupon it was unanimously ,— 


Resolved, That the following be, and the same hereby is, substituted for all previous 
Minutes in so far as they relate to the duties and emoluments of Mr. Dupuis, as 
Professor and Meteorological Observer. 


Ist. That it shall be the duty of Mr. Dupuis, as Professor, to teach the subjects 
of Chemistry and Natural Science, and, as the Meteorological Observer, to take the 
ordinary observations. 2nd. That his Salary shall be One thousand dollars ($1,000) 
payable half-yearly by the College Treasurer, on the lst of October and of April. 3rd. 
That Mr. Dupuis alone shall have authority to incur expenses connected with the 
Observatory and shall be personally responsible for such expenses. 4th. That this 
Resolution shall continue in force during the pleasure of the Board, and no longer. 


Resolved, That the Board record its thanks to Doctor Donald McLean for his 
services in lecturing to the Students of Queen’s College during the past Session, and 
being informed of Doctor McLean’s willingness to continue such services, hereby appoint 
him Lecturer in the College on Human Physiology, without Salary, during the pleasure 
of the Board and no longer. . 

Resolved, That the Board record its thanks for the introduction of improvements 
in the Convocation Hall by means of the proceeds of admission charged for Public 
Evening Lectures delivered last Winter, by Professors Mowat, Murray, Dupuis and 
Ferguson. 

Resolved, That the Board appoint, and do hereby appoint, Professor Murray 
Lecturer on the prinicples and practices of Elocution, without Salary in connection 
therewith, and during the pleasure of the Board and no longer. 

An extract from the Minutes of the Senate, dated the 26th of April, 1870, was 
read in reference to the opening of Ladies’ Classes. 


The Board having taken into consideration the subject of Classes for Ladies,— 


Resolved, 1st. That it is desirable that such Classes be opened under the superin- 
tendence of those of the Professors who may have time and opportunity to take charge 
of them. 
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2nd. That such Classes shall not meet under the charge of any one Professor more 
frequently than at the rate of three hours a week during the College Session. 


3rd. That the Professor shall have power to fix Fees for attendance at such Classes, 
and to appropriate the Fees for their own use. ; 


4th. That, under arrangements to be sanctioned by the Principal, accommodation 
suitable for such Classes shall be provided in the College Buildings, and for this 
accommodation, including Fuel and Janitor’s attendance, each Professor, having 
charge of a Class, shall be required to pay Ten dollars, ($10), per Session to the College 
Treasurer, and all moneys, so paid to the College Treasurer, shall be placed at the 
credit of the General Fund. 


5th. That a separate Register for such Students shall be opened and kept, under 
the supervision of the Principal, by one of the Professors having charge of the Classes, 
and an annual registration Fee of Two dollars, ($2), to be paid by each Lady Student, 
shall entitle her to borrow Books from the Library for one year, subject, in all respects, 
except as regards the amount of said Fee, the same as other Students, to the By-laws 
now in force for the regulation of the Library. 


6th. That the Principal shall report to the Board of Trusstees from time to time, 
respecting the success attending this arrangement, and the expediency of continuing it. 


The Principal submitted a draft of the Annual Report of the College to the Synod, 


which, having been read and approved, was ordered to be sent in the usual manner to 
the Synod. 


The Principal introduced a proposal for converting the two Wings of the old 
Building into two Houses suitable for Professors to live in, and submitted Plans and 
Specifications, showing the probable expenditure and Annual Return thereon. The 
Board conceiving the proposal to be a practicable and useful one, referred it to the 
Finance and Estate Committee, with power to act at its discretion in carrying out 
the same. 


The Annual Report from the Curators of the Library was read and received. 


A Code of By-laws, passed by the Senate, in relation to the duties and conduct 
of Students, having been read, was sanctioned by the Board, and the Principal was 
empowered to have them and the Statutes of the same purport printed for the informa- 
tion and guidance of Students and others. 


Moved by the Reverend Mr. Bell, seconded by the Reverend Mr. Macdonnell, and,— 


Resolved, That the interest on the ‘‘Michie Bequest’’ shall hereafter be entered 
to credit of the General Fund of the College. 


June 1st, 1870. There was read a Letter from Mr. G. L. Mowat tendering the 


resignation of his position as a Member of the Board. The Board accepted Mr. Mowat’s 
resignation. 


Mr. George M. Kingham, of Kingston, was elected by the Board a Member in 


room of Mr. Mowat, and Doctor O. S. Strange, of Kingston, in room of Sir John Rose, 
now: resident in England. 


It was reported, on behalf of Mr. James Michie, of Toronto, that he had deposited 
temporarily $1,406.92 of Endowment Fund moneys received by him in the Freehold 
Permanent Building Society of Toronto, to bear interest at the rate of 6% per annum, 
and that, in his opinion, it would be desirable to continue to make deposits on the same 
terms of further sums of which he might receive for the same Fund. The Board 
agreed to express their approval of the arrangement referred to, and to authorize the 


continuance of the same during the pleasure and subject to the supervision of the 
Finance and Estate Committee. 
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The investments made by the Finance and Estate Committee of moneys contributed 
to the Endowment Fund, as detailed in the Treasurer’s Statement, Number five, sub- 
mitted at the last Meeting of the Board, having been brought anew under the notice 
of the Board, it was agreed to approve of the same. The following are the investments 
referred to :— 


City of Montreal Stock, 91 shares at 10% premium .......... $10,010 00 
Countys,0lr rom vom ace DONE VULeS a aoa ily uric afi tee nee. sn ee 2,850 00 
Township Morey ulora tes DGVeCDUUTes: i UN. 2it.. ccrser Weems Hass Bose 3,675 00 
54 Shares of Merchants’ Bank Stock at par .................. 5,300 00 
100 Shares of Merchants’ Bank Stock at 7% premium ......... 10,700 00 
Lowushspmormsoalcaon Dy obenvures lec s2 et.c25 fe aon tee cote = 3,325 00 
LOWMSHIp Ol et ONOw WISDOM UULES. 65.3 xc Pav pietocaed. sors sso hos ve obs oi 2,850 00 
Mortgage, Mr. Archibald Ferguson, Montreal .................. 6,000 00 
Meee Udomace Wanna: Camden,  Onvarigntds..cc.9t Meees Gtvins chee 240 00 
Mirae Nici saacam Narain \ OMG arIO™ Prone? nesses uok chars.) ie eos 399 00 
Bills receivable, Mr. A. Ferguson, Montreal ..................... 180 00 
Mr. Charles Rogers, Toronto, Ontario, Note ..................... 100 00 
Mir topert’ lay.) .orento, “Ontario, Notel 29 o123.. eus seeeree we 500 00 


The Report of the Curator of the Museum was read. 


The Principal reported that Contracts had been entered into with responsible men 
for work on the College Buildings, with a view to provide Dwelling Houses for two 
Professors, and that the said Dwelling Houses were expected to be readly for occupa- 
tion, at a probable total cost of $4,230. 


October 5th, 1870. The Principal called the attention of the Board to the receipt 
by the Treasurer, since last Meeting, of Five hundred dollars, ($500), from Mrs Glass, 
of Sarnia, for the purpose of founding a Scholarship in memory of the late Mr. Henry 
Glass, her Husband. The Board agreed to accord, and do hereby accord, their 
appreciation of the choice which Mrs. Glass has made of the mode of honouring her 
Husband’s memory, and their hope that the Scholarship founded by her will be 
instrumental in encouraging many young men in the prosecution of their studies for 
the Ministry. 


The Secretary was instructed to send an extract of this Minute to Mrs. Glass. 


December 7th, 1870. At the adiourned Meeting of Trustees no business was trans- 
acted for want of a quorum. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNOD OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHuRCcH (OF SCOTLAND). 


June 4th, 1870. The Reverend Principal Snodgrass presented and read the Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees of the University of Queen’s College, and also, in 
connection therewith, a Report from the Executive Committee, appointed to provide 
a supplementary Endowment for that Institution. It was moved by the Honourable 
Alexander Morris, seconded by Mr. Carmichael, and passed unanimously, That the 
Synod receive the Reports now read; record their satisfaction with the very gratifying 
progiess which has been made towards the Endowment of Queen’s College; especially 
thank the Very Reverend Principal Snodgrass and Professor McKerras, who have 
undertaken the task of collecting the necessary Funds; assure them that, in the Con- 
gregations not yet visited, they will meet with a like kindly welcome and a like 
gratifying result; they rejoice that the Trustees have been able to make a very 
important addition to the Professional Staff, and to otherwise extend the appliances 
of Queen’s College; and unite with them in gratefully acknowledging the widespread 
interest which has been evoked throughout the Church in behalf of the College. 
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The Report of the Committee on the Scholarship and Bursary Scheme having been 
called for, was presented by the Reverend Doctor James Williamson, Convener, and 
read. After deliberation upon the points embraced therein, the debate was adjourned. 

June 6th, 1870. The Synod resumed consideration of the Scholarship and Bursary 
Scheme. It was moved by Mr. James Gordon and seconded by Mr. James B. Muir, 
That the Report now read be received; that the Committee be re-appointed, with 
Professor Williamson as Convener; and that the Scheme be specially commended to the 
liberality of the Church, as a means of increasing the number of the Students of 
Queen’s College having the Ministry in view, and encouraging them in the pursuit of 
learning. To this it was moved in amendment by the Reverend D. J. Macdonnell, and 
seconded by the Reverend D. M. Gordon, that the Report be received, and the Com- 
mittee continued, with Doctor Williamson as Convener; that the attention of defaulting 
Congregations be called to the importance of the Scheme; and further, that all contri- 
butions, not specially appropriated by the Donors, be applied to the Scholarships of 
the Fund. A division having been taken, the Amendment was carried by a majority 
of Votes, and the Moderator intimated accordingly. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


The Trustees of Queen’s University and College have the satisfaction to report 
that the Scheme for the Endowment of the Institution continues to make gratifying 
progress. The total of subscriptions is reckoned at $98,000, of which $53,505 has been 
paid, and $46,129 is now bearing interest at an average rate of 63 per cent. Receipts 
since the date of the Board’s last Annual Report amount to $33,166. These results 
have been obtained by the visitation of about forty of the Charges on the Synod Roll. 
The Board sees no cause for discouragement, but, on the contrary, abundant reason to 
feel confident that the Church shall, in the strength she puts on, when summoned to 
the effort, and in the zeal which she has since manifested, prove equal to the important 
cause to which she has committed herself. With regard to the success so far attained, 
the Board is deeply sensible of the value of the services rendered by the Local Treasurers 
in collecting subscriptions. 


The Annual Statements of the Treasurer, minutely and carefully audited, are 
herewith submitted. They cover the Endowment, as well as the General Fund, and 
show the exact position of the Corporation, financially, at the present date. It will 
be seen that the intromission of the year ending on the 10th of April, resulted in a 
deficit of $3,084.76, to which must be added $3,200.19, the balance at the debit, reported 
last year, in order to obtain the whole amount of deficiency. For some time to come, 
and, indeed, until the completion of the Scheme, the only effectual means of checking 
the increase of this deficit upon which the Board can depend, is in the hands of sub- 
scribers to the Endowment Fund. It is, therefore, the subject of earnest hope that 
they will not only increase in number, but also make payment of their subscriptions 
as promptly as possible. The expense of maintenance has been reduced to the lowest 
possible figure,—the total amount for the year, in addition to Salaries, being only 
$692.63. 


In June last, as the Synod is aware, the Board instituted a separate additional 
Department in the Faculty of Arts, namely, that of History and English Literature, 
and appointed the Reverend George D. Ferguson, B.A., to be Profesosr of the subjects 
embraced in it, and also Lecturer on Modern Languages. An important defect has 
thereby been supplied, and the Board has reason to believe that Professor Ferguson’s 
services will prove to be of great value in extending the usefulness of the Institution. 
The Calendar for the Session of 1870-71, (copies of which have been ordered for 
distribution among the Members of Synod), give full information as to the changes 
introduced into the Arts Curriculum, in consequence of this appointment. The Board 
feels confident that it may now be claimed for the educational arrangements in this 
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_ Faculty, that they compare favourably, in respect of completeness, with those of any 
other Institution of like standing and character in this Country. 


The Board is much indebted, and has expressed its obligations, to Donald McLean, 
M.D., for a free Course of Lectures given to the Students on the very important subject 
of Human Physiology, and has the pleasure of informing the Synod, that Doctor 
McLean’s gratuitous services as Lecturer on this subject have been secured for future 
Sessions. 


During the past Winter a Course of twelve weekly Lectures, suited to the general 
Public, was given by four of the Professors in the Convocation Hall, on subjects of a 
scientific character. These Lectures excited considerable interest, and were well 
attended. The admission charges were generously devoted to the improvement of Con- 
vocation Hall, and, for this act of liberality, the Board has taken occasion to thank 
the Professors referred to. 


An attempt has been made to extend to Ladies some of the benefits of superior 
Kducation. During part of the Session a Class for the study of the English Language 
met. three times a week under the charge of Professor Murray. Twenty-two Ladies were 
enrolled, and the attendance and work has been so satisfactory as to induce the Board 
to sanction arrangements for the continuance of the experiment on a larger scale. Some 
Regulations with reference to this matter, have been passed, and in the framing of 
these Regulations the Board has taken care that the proper discharge of ordinary 
professorial duties shall not be interfered with. 


The Members of the Senate, having made representations to the Board, as to the 
insufficiency and inconvenience of the present accommodation for the Classes, it has 
been resolved to remedy this state of things, the Board finding that the necessary 
changes can be effected by making a very small outlay for the purpose. 


The Board regrets that the number of Students offering for the Ministry is far 
short of the requirement of the Church. Unless unexpected accessions be obtained at 
the more advanced stages of the Course, there is no prospect of improvement upon the 
present state of matters for three, or four, years. The subject is earnestly commended 
to the attention of the Members of the Synod. 


For a few years the general attendance of Students has been affected prejudicially 
by the serious difficulties which, during that period, surrounded the existence of the 
College. So long as any uncertainty prevailed with regard to the future of the 
Institution, young Men could not be expected to enter upon the Graduation Course. 
The Board, however, has the happiness of believing that confidence is restored, and 
an increased attendance is one of the probable consequences of this change of feeling. 
For the past Session the attendance at Queen’s College, and the Institutions in 
affiliation with it was as. follows:—In Arts and Theology, 40, of whom 18 have the 
Ministry in view; in Medicine, (Royal College of Physicans and Surgeons,) 42; in 
Grammar School, 85; in Ladies’ Class, 22. So that, in all, 189 Persons received instruc- 
tion in connection with the University. 


To all friends who have in any way aided in promoting the Endowment of the 
College, and to those who, during the past year, made Donations to the Museum, the 
Library, and the Scholarship and Prize Funds, the Trustees take this opportunity of 
offering their grateful acknowledgments. 


Kineston, 28th April, 1870. Joun Haminton, Chairman. 
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SpaTEMENT OF THE ORDINARY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF QUEEN’s COLLEGE, FOR THE 
Year ENDING lOrH or Aprit, 1870. 


Revenue. $ cts. Expenditure. $ cts. 

Grant from Colonial Com- Salaries?” 2 cccssecuet seen ae ene $10,930 00 

mittee of the Church of ) -Otherexpenses’ 2.3 eo 692 63 
SC OULARCN = pu tase ee 1,463 33 
Temporalities’ Fund ......... 2,000 00 
Dividends on Bank Stock ... 1,068 00 


Interest on Mortgages, Gov- 
ernment Securities, and | 


Banik. DOposltss ses cere ee 1,620 57 
Fees—Class and Graduation 218 00 
Rent—Medical Hall ...$250 

Class Room ...... 10 
——— 260 00 
Subscriptions Collected : — 
ne Caniad a0 ant re $195 00 | 
In Scotland ....... 985 58 | 


Interest on subscrip- 
tion to Endowment 


| ss FG Oh Mare te ame emer Te ght 127 39 
Pee eons o 
$8,537 87 
Balance, deficiency ............ $3,084 76 
$11,622 63 $11,622 63 
Kineston, 23rd April, 1870. W. Irevanp, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Certified as correct, as by separate Report. 
JoHn CREIGHTON, 
Kineston, 28th April, 1870. Joun Kerr, } Auditors. 
Assets AND Lrapiniries or Quren’s Connecr, Kineston, on 10TH Aprin, 1870. 
Debte- $ cts. Credit. $ cts. 
Royal Charter, Cost: of ..... 3,107 37 | Endowment of the New 
Class Apparatus. soc... 3,633 92 Chairs im: «theology. «2... 1,118 49 
Library—Expenditure on ... 3,399 68 Michie Bequest. +.2.0 2,000 00 
MUrHICUrS CACCOUNE isese.52 o-oo. 1,429 09 The Reverend A. Lewis ...... 416 00 
College Premises \:.....c.)..3.: 35,993 26 Funds for Investment ...... 2,296 96 
Banks Looks soos. 80 esa ee 26,700 00 Bursary Endowments ...... 2,247 55 
|v 9 11, Rn aN OV Pe oe eter a 1 900 00 Leitch Memorial Funds .... 2,386 03 
DIOELO ates sh. Ako eco ee ee 15,926.55: | Observatory ge... 201 sees pacers 127 40 
Scholarship Stocks ............ 600 00 Students in Arts for the 
Canada Diminion Stock ... 12,900 00 | Ministry (Class Fees) ...... 180 00 
Dehenturos’ ofa oe. ek 13-500" OO SehGlarslipss wot c.h owas does he 947 05 
Montreal Public Property lS Hindowment.L UN “iets 51,132 62 
DROBK eee ticiecs seine ee TOOL 006s - Prot sands wioses a. cee ae 70,522 40 
Billas Receivable. 3... ihe 780 00 | 
Merchants’ Bank, Endow- 
ment Fund Account ...... 4,356 23 
Merchants’ Bank ............... 138 40 
$133,374 50 | $133,374 50 


Kineston, 28rd April, 1870. W. Ireranp, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REpPorT OF THE SyNopD EnpowmMent CoMMITTEE. 


The Synod’s General Committee on the Endowment of Queen’s College respectfully 
submit a Report of progress for one year ending at date. 


During the year a large number of Congregations, (thirty-six in all), have been 
visited by one, or both, Members of the Deputation from the College. 


Very nearly all the families belonging to these Congregations have been waited 
apon. Besides full explanations of the occasion and object of the Scheme, information 
was given as to the purpose of. prime importance for which the College was founded, 
as to the means at command for the instruction of young Men in the various Depart- 
ments of superior education, and as to the designs and expectations of the Church 
with reference to the future of the Institution. The Members of the Deputation in 
all their movements were most effectively aided by the earnest and zealous co-operation 
of the local Ministers and leading Laymen. Testimony is cheerfully borne as to the 
uniform kindness of the reception accorded by the People, the pleasantness of the 
intercourse with them, which the Deputation enjoyed, and the great interest shown 
in the claims and success of the cause submitted to them. The prosecution of the 
Scheme has had, it is believed, a beneficial effect upon the life and activity of the 
Church in general, while, in instances not a few, the spirit of Congregational enterprise 
for the accomplishment of important local purposes has been quickened and encouraged. 
The urgent demand that exists for an increase of Students for the Ministry, so that 
the numerous vacant Charges and Mission Field of the Church may be supplied, has 
been specially set forth, whenever an opportunity occurred, and these are grounds for 
entertaining the reasonable hope that efforts made in this direction shall be far from 
being in vain. 

The progress made in obtaining pecuniary results may be best exhibited by the 
following comparison. At this time last year the amount subscribed was $70,000, now 
it is reckoned at $100,000; the amount collected was $25,000, now it is $61,341. The 
number of Scholarships paid is 33, representing $16,500, and of nominations 122, repre- 
senting $12,200, as compared with 20 of the former, representing $10,000, and 46 of the 
latter, representing $4,600, as shown in the former Report to the Synod. 

The Committee have the greatest pleasure in stating that much credit is due to 
the local Treasurers appointed in the various Congregations for the very satisfactory 
manner in which they are, in general, discharging the duty of collecting subscriptions, 
and that the payment of instalments by subscribers has hitherto been more punctual 
than any one ventured to anticipate; so prompt, indeed, is the fulfilment of obligations 
that the inevitable margin, or loss, on account of non-collection, will, it is believed, 
be considerably less than is usual in such cases. 

With a cuntinuance of that Divine Favour which has hitherto been enjoyed, and 
upon which the Prosecutors of the Scheme humbly, yet thankfully, acknowledge their 
entire dependence, the hope is cherished that before long the great object aimed at, 
namely, the securing of a fully equipped Collegiate Institution, over which the Church 
shall have control, and in which the Church may have confidence, shall be successfully 
attained, without interference with the Church’s ordinary operations, but, on the 
contrary, with great and varied advantage to them all. 


Kineston, May 31st, 1870. W. Snoperass, Convener. 


Report ON THE SCHOLARSHIP AND BursARy SCHEME FOR THE YEAR ENDING ON THE 380TH 
or May, 1870. 


The Committee on the Scholarship and Bursary Scheme beg leave to submit the 
following Report : — 

The financial statement of the Treasurer, which is herewith transmitted for the 
information of the Synod, shows the amount received, and the Expenditure since 
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the Ist of July, 1869, to be $444.34 and $406.10 respectively. The number of Congrega- 
tions contributing is 31. . 


It is unnecessary to recapitulate the claims which the Scheme has on the support 
of the Synod, and which have been fully stated in former Reports. Your Committee 
have only to say, that these claims have lost none of their urgency and force, and that 
there is every prospect of the demands on the Funds during the next Session being 
increased. 


Your Committee, therefore, trust that the Synod will again recommend this 
important Scheme to the sympathy and support of the Church, and will renew its 
recommendation, that, on the day appointed for the collection, Prayer be offered up for — 
our Colleges in all its Congregations, and the attention of their Members be directed 
to the claims of the Ministry of the Gospel upon young men of piety and talent. 


They also beg leave again to suggest, that as early a day as possible be fixed for 
the collection for the Scheme, as the Scholarship and Bursaries require to be paid 
before the close of the College Session. 


Kineston, 3lst May, 1870. James WixuramMson, Convener. 
iI. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, REPRESENTING TRINITY UNIVERSITY. 


ProceEpines oF THE Counci, oF Trinity Cotizer, 1870. 


Junuary 11th, 1870. Resolved, That the names of Professors Ambery and Jones, 
the Honourable G. W. Allan, Mr. James Henderson and Mr. William Ince, be added 
to the Committee on Affiliation with Toronto University. 


Resolved, That the former Committee on Statutes be re-appointed for 1870. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Discipline for 1870 be the Bishop of Toronto, 
Mr. S. B. Harman and Mr. C. J. Campbell. 


Resolved, That Mr. F. W. Cumberland be elected a Member of the Governing Body 
of Trinity College School, Port Hope. 


February 8th, 1870. The Finance Committee in its Report, recommended, That 
with respect to the £5,400 sterling, Canada 5% Bonds, in the London Joint Stock 
Bank in London, that the same be sold, and the proceeds invested in Canada, under 
the supervision of the Committee, by instructions from the Corporation. 


That the Dominion Stock of £3,800 currency, held by the College, be sold, and 
the proceeds invested in other Securities, under the supervision of the Committee, by 
the instruction of the Corporation, (the said stock being now at say 7% premium). The 
Report was adopted. 

The Committee further reported that, having examined and considered the Bursar’s 
Annual Statement, and the Estimated Receipts and Expenditure of the College for 
the year 1870, they recommend the same to the consideration of the Corporation, 
believing, after careful consideration, that the same may be relied on. 

The Bursar read the Annual Statement of the affairs of the College; the Receipts 
and Expenditures of 1869; and the estimated Receipts and Expenditures for 1870. 


Resolved, That the Committee appointed by the Corporation to consider the 
subject of the affiliation of Trinity College with the University of Toronto, and also 
the means by which the condition of Trinity College may be improved, beg to report 
to the Corporation the following Resolutions, which the Committee have unanimously 
adopted, and which set forth the conclusions at which they have so far arrived in 
regard to the subject referred to them for consideration : — 

That this Committee having, as instructed by the Corporation of Trinity College, 
carefully considered the subject of the affiliation of that Institution with the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, is of opinion that such a measure is surrounded by so many difficul- 


ties, and open to so many and grave objections, that it is one which ought not to be 
entertained by the Corporation. 


—_- 


3 \ 
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_2. That, in the opinion of the Committee, by the adoption of the following measures, 
which it submits for the consideration of the Corporation, the condition of Trinity 
College can be materially improved, and its usefulness extended, in consequence of the 
larger number of the youth of the Province which will, as the Committee believe, be 
brought under its teaching. 

3. That the Measures which the Committee propose are ;— 
(a) The greatest possible retrenchment in the Expenditure of the Corporation. 


(b) The conversion of such of its property as consists of Wild Lands, and Town Lots, 
Se than the Lots known as the Robinson Lots, into cash, or Securities, yielding 
ncome. 

_(¢) The realizing of all such debts, or monies, due to the Corporation as can, by 
active exertion of the part of the Corporation be now realized. 


_ (d) The appointment of two additional Professors—one in the Department of Natural 
Science, and the other in that of Modern History and English Literature. 


4. That, with the view to a closer and more exact consideration of this important 
subject, the Corporation be requested to give authority to the Committee to institute 
much more particular examination of the assets of the Corporation, and of the various 
items of Expenditure, as shall enable the Committee to report fully to the Corporation 
on the matters in question, and, with that view, to incur such reasonable expense as 
may be necessary, and to receive from the Authorities and the Bursar such detailed 
Statements in writing as the Committee may require. 


March 8th, 1870. The Land and Finance Committee make the following Report :— 


That the Dominion Stock of $15,200.00 held by the Corporation, has been sold at an 
advance of 74%, amounting to $16,340.00, that the accured interest on the same amount- 
ed to $352.30, making in all $16,692.30. Less Transfer fees and Brokerage, $76. That 
this amount, together with $2,778.18. of Cash for Investment, has been invested in the 
purchase of $21.000, of City of Toronto debentures at 91%. 


IProceeds-ot “the, sale-of Dominion Stock 20... 0s.5 oder aese wees 16,340 00 
EnLencetmotta hoe Salou ce ack mete ioe okt lac paca ran eae B02 30 
Gee Oe i Oe es oo os ae me htt ay to futemae ieee eid 2,778 18 
$19,470 48 
Paid for $21.000 City of Toronto Debentures at 193% ......... $19,215 00 
Transfer fees and Brokerage on sale of Dominion Stock ...... 67 00 
Accrued Interest on City of Toronto Debentures to time of 
Punchnase Teco: she Re oS 1 3 OA ROE Et Oe T See Pee 179 48 
$19,470 48 


Showing a gain on the transaction of $1,529 52. 

That the Trustees have given an order to the London Joint Stock Bank, in London, 
to deliver to the Merchants Bank of Canada, the £5,400 0 0 sterling, 5% Canada Bonds, 
held by them. 

April 12th, 1870. Mr. C. J. Campbell, from the Finance Committee, read the 
Report of the Auditor on the Bursar’s account for the year ending on the 3lst of 
March last. 

The Land and Finance Committee made the following Report to the effect, that 
the Committee had made sundry investments of the College Funds which were in 
England and in this Province. 

Resolved, That the Report be adopted. 

Resolved, That three months’ leave of absence be granted to Professor Bovell, who 
is desirous of visiting the West Indies. 

Resolved, That this Corporation avail themselves of the present Meeting to record 
on the Minutes the pleasure with which they have heard of the success attained by 
Mr. George Whitaker, eldest son of the Provost, in being ranked as Senior Classic at 
Cambridge; and to offer their warm congratulation to the Reverend the Provost on so 
happy an event. 

The Provost having brought forward the application of Professor Jones to be 
furnished with a Testimonial that he may forward to New Zealand, where he has made 
application for a Professorship in the College of Otago, the following Resolution was 
adopted. 
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Resolved, That in reply to Professor Jones’ application the Testimonial read by 
the Provost be approved by the Corporation, and that the Seal of the Corporation 
be affixed to it. 


May 10th, 1870. The Archdeacon of Toronto, from the Committee appointed on 
the 10th of November, 1869, to consider the subject of affiliation of Trinity College with 
the University of Toronto, and also as to measures by which the condition of Trinity 
College might be improved, reported as follows :— 


The Committee appointed by the Corporation on the 10th, of November, 1869, to 
consider the question of affiliation with the University of Toronto, and also such 
measures as would, in the opinion of the Committee, tend to improve the condition of 
Trinity College, and to report thereon, beg leave to report as follows:—That the 
Committee have nothing to add to the Report, which they presented at a previous Meet- 
ing of the Corporation on the subject of affiliation. That, in discharging the duty 
of revising measures for the improvement of the College, the Committee feel that their 
first business was to ascertain exactly what was the Capital of the Corporation, and 
also the amount of its legitimate income, and then to make suggestions, with a view 
to the improvement of both. With these objects in view the Committee called for certain 
Statements, which the Bursar readily furnished. In number several of these Statements, 
the actual Capital yielding Income on the 3lst of December, 1869, is stated as follows: 
—Debentures, £36,350.0.0 Mortgages £6,469.0.0. Bonds £1,080.0.0. Total, £43,899.0.0 
First then, with regard to Debentures: The Amount of Capital in Debentures, of 
Debentures contained in the Financial Statement for the year 1869, recently laid before 
the Corporation, as having been examined and approved by the Finance Committee. 

The Income derived from the Debentures referred to, for the year 1869, amounted, 
aS appears both from the Bursar’s Statement Number Hight, and from the Financial 
Statement above mentioned, to £2,085.2.10. By two operations, since carried out by 
the Finance Committee, under the authority of the Corporation, videlicet, by the sale 
and re-investment of Dominion Stock, and of Canada 5% Bonds, that Income was 
increased by $493.38, (£125.16.11,) raising the amount of Income to £2,210.19.9. and, 
by the same operation, $1,529.52, and $2,070.00=$3,599.52, were added to the Principal. 

(The Committee gave some further particulars as to what might be desirable to do 
in regard to future investments). Your Committee anticipate that, if the measures 
which they have now ventured to recommend shall have been carried into effect, the 
financial condition of the College will be so effectually improved, as not only to relieve 
it from all difficulties, arising from a deficiency of Income, but to put it in the power 
of the Corporation to add to the Staff of Professors, by the appointment of a Professor 
of Physical Science, and of a Professor of English Literature and Modern History, or of 
Mental and Moral Science, as the Corporation may see fit, a measure which, in the opinion 
of your Committee, would have the effect of attracting a larger number of the youth of 
the Province within the walls of Trinity College, and of bringing them under its teach- 
ing; while it would carry out more fully the objects contemplated in the Royal Charter, 
which are not only the Education of youth in the doctrines, and duties of the Christian 
Religion, as taught by the Church of England, but their instruction in the various 
branches of Science and Literature, which are taught in the Universities of the Mother 
Country. When it was,— 


Resolved, That this Council, while appreciating the labour of the Committee, and 
being favourably impressed, at a first reading, with the Report presented; at the same 
time, from its length and importance, would defer its consideration in detail until 
it be lithographed, and a copy sent to each Member of the Council, prior to the next 
Meeting. 

July 12th, 1870. Resolved, That in future no Student of Trinity College shall be 
allowed to join the Volunteer Company of the College, except with the consent of his 
Parents, given in writing, such Company being liable to all the provisions of the 
Militia Act. 

A Letter having been read from the Reverend C. H. Badgley, resigning as Head 
Master of Trinity College School, at Port Hope, it was moved by Mr. C. J. Campbell, 
seconded by the Reverend John Ambery, That the resignation of the Reverend C. H. 
Badgley, as Head Master of Trinity College School, Port Hope, be accepted by this 
Corporation. Which Resolution, on being put, it was moved in amendment, by the 
Archdeacon of Ontario, seconded by Chancellor Henderson, of the Diocese of Ontario, 
That this Council cannot formally accept the resignation of the Reverend Mr. Badgley, 
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as Head Master of the School at Port Hope, inasmuch as it has not been shown that 
Mr. Badgley was appointed by this Council. 


On a Vote being taken, the Amendment was carried. 


Resolved, That the Head Mastership of Trinity College School, Port Hope, be 
offered to the Reverend C. J. Bethune, on the condition, that the Corporation of 
Trinity College be in no way responsible for the expenses incurred, or to be incurred, 
for such School; it being distinctly understood that the Trinity College School is not 
a preparatory School, established under the Act incorporating Trinity College. 

A Letter was read from the Archdeacon of Niagara, resigning his seat as a Member 
of the Governing Body of the Trinity College School, and making several remarks on 
the investment of the securities of the College. 


November 9th, 1870. The Land and Finance Committee made a Report in regard 
to further investments made by it of the College Capital. The Report was received 
and approved. 

Resolved, That Doctors Bovell, Hodder, Bethune, Hallowell and C. B. Hall, be 
appointed provisionally as a Board of Medical Examiners for Trinity College, in view 
of an intended revival of a Medical School. 


Resolved, That the Provost, and the Professor of Classics have the authority of the 
Corporation to appoint an assistant Lecturer in Classics for the present year, at the 
stipend of £50.0.0. That the kind and courteous offer of Doctor C. B. Hall to lecture 
gratuitously in the College, during the present season, for the benefit of the Students 
on the subject of Chemical Physiology, be gratefully accepted, and that the Bursar 
be requested to communicate this Resolution to Doctor Hall. 


FE THE (FREE) PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, REPRESENTING KNOX COLLEGE. 
_ PROCEEDINGS OF THE (GENERAL ASSEMBLY) OF THE CANADA (FREE) PrespytTeRIAN Cuuron. 


June 9th, 1870. The Assembly called for the Report of the Board of Management 
of Knox College. The Report was handed in, and, in the absence of the Chairman, 
the Reverend Doctor Ormiston, was read by the Reverend David Inglis. 


The Report of ‘the Senate of the College was also handed in, and was read for 
the Chairman, who was Moderator of the Assembly, by the Reverend William Reid. 


The Reports of the Board and Senate were received by the Synod. 


June 13th, 1870. The Assembly resumed consideration of the Report of the Board 
of Management of Knox College. 


The Report of the Board of Examiners was now read by the Reverend William 
Gregg, the Convener. 


On motion of the Reverend Doctor Waters, seconded by the Reverend Doctor 
Ormiston, it was agreed,—That the Report be received and printed in the Appendix 
to the Minutes; and that the thanks of the Assembly be given to the Board of Exam- 
iners, and that the recommendations of the Board of Examiners, anent Scholarships, 
be brought before the Congregations of the Church. 


There was taken up and read a Special Report from the Board of Management 
of Knox College, stating that they had before them a Communication from the 
Reverend Principal Willis, tendering the resignation of his charge as Principal and 
Professor in Knox College, and that they had agreed to transmit the Letter of Prin- 
cipal Willis to the Assembly, and to recommend that, in case of his resignation being 
accepted, he should receive a retiring allowance of not less than One thousand dollars, 
($1,000), per annum. * 


The Special Report also stated that the Reverend R. Ure had tendered the 
resignation of his Lectureship in the College. 
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The Letter of Principal Willis, tendering his resignation, as Principal and Pro- 
fessor in the College, was read. After a very general expression on the part of the 
Members of the Assembly of the high estimation in which Principal Willis was held, 
for his many and varied qualifications, his extensive acquirements as a sound Theologian, 
and his mature Scholarship, the following Resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

Moved by the Reverend R. Lowry, seconded by Mr. W. B. Clark, That in view 
of the decided terms in hich the resignation has been tendered, and the lengthened 
services and advanced years of the venerable Principal, the resignation now laid before 
the Assembly be accepted, said resignation to take effect on the first of August next, 
and that the following Committee be appointed to draft a suitable Minute in reference 
thereto, videlicet :—The Reverends Doctor Ormiston, Doctor Jennings, Professor Young, 
Mr. Ure, and Mr. Lowry,—Mr. Lowry, Convener. 

On motion of the Reverend Alexander Topp, seconded by the Reverend Robert Ure. 
it was unanimously agreed,—That the recommendation of the Board, as to a retiring 
allowance to Principal Willis be adopted, and that the amount be One thousand two 
hundred dollars, ($1,200), per annum. 

It was agreed, on motion, duly seconded, That the Report of the College Board, 
and all relative Papers, be referred to a Special Committee, and that the following 
Committee, namely:—The Reverends Doctor Topp, Professor Caven, Professor Proud- 
foot, Doctor Jennings, Doctor Ormiston, nominate that Special Committee,—Doctor 
Ormiston to be Convener. 

Doctor Ormiston reported from the Committee appointed to nominate a Special 
Commitee, to take into consideration the Report of the College Board, and relative 
Papers, submitting a list of names proposed to constitute said Committee. The Report 
was received and adopted, and the Committee therein named was appointed. 


June 14th, 1870. The Assembly called for the Report of the Committee appointed 
to frame a deliverance on the Report of the Board of Management of Knox College. 
The draft deliverance on the Report of the Board of Knox College was handed in 
and read. 


The Report was received, and it was agreed to consider the recommendations there 
contained, seriatim. The recommendations from one to eleven inclusive, were read, 
one by one, and were severally agreed to, and are as follows :— 


1. That, in accordance with the Report of the College the Reverend G. Young be 
appointed a regular Professor in Knox College, and that he be appointed to teach Mental 
ae Moral Philosophy, and superintend the preparatory training of the Students in 

assics. 

2. That the General Assembly make provision for the teaching of Systematic 
Theology in the meantime, and take such steps as may be deemed necessary to appoint 
a Professor next year. 


3. That, with a view to the appointment of a Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Knox College. at the next meeting of the Assembly. the Presbyteries be instructed to 
take the subject into consideration, and to nominate such Minister, or Ministers, as they 
may deem suitable and qualified for the Chair. 

4. That the Assembly record its appreciation of the valuable services rendered by 
the Reverend Robert. Ure, as Lecturer in Knox College, and regret that he has felt 
it his duty to resign his office, as appointed at last Synod, but considering the decided 
terms in which Mr. Ure’s decision has been expressed, recommend that the resignation 
be accepted. 

5. That the Reverend J. J. A. Proudfoot be requested to continue his services 
in the Lectureship on Homiletics, for the next year. 

6. That the Reverend Messieurs Inglis, of Hamilton, and Gregg of Toronto, be 
appointed to lecture on Systematic Theology and Apologetics, for three months each, 
during the coming Session of the College. 

7. That the Reverend Professor Caven be appointed Chairman of the Senate. 

8. That the Lecturers be ex officio Members of the Senate of Knox College. 

9. That the Salary of the Reverend Professor Young shall be One thousand six 
hundred. ($1,600), a year and that of each Lecturer Five hundred dollars ($500). 

10. That the Boarding House be continued, and that it be remitted to the Board 
to make such arrangements in regard to it as may be deemed best. 


-- 
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11. That while the Committee do not, meanwhile, recommend any general Endow- 
ment of the College, they have learned with satisfaction that a movement is contem- 
plated for the Endowment of a Chair in Knox College, in connection with the memory 
of the late Reverend Doctor Burns. and recommend that the movement receive the appro- 
val of the Assembly and the cordial co-operation of all the Ministers and other office- 
bearers of the Church. 

June 15th, 1870. The Reverend Professor Young brought up again and read the 
Paper submitted by him in the morning, on the death of the late Doctor Burns, as 
follows :— 

The Synod cannot take notice of the death of the late Venerable Doctor Robert 
Burns, without recording their sense of his qualities, and of the eminent services he 
was enabled, during a long series of years, to render to the cause of Christ. His 
duties as a Professor of Theology in Knox College were discharged with zeal and fidelity ; 
and had a deep concern both for the spiritual welfare of the young men under his 
care, and for their progress in their studies; to his exertions mainly the formation 
of the College Library was due; his preaching tours had much influence in calling 
forth an increased liberality on the part of the Church in sustaining the College; and 
his unabated interest in the Institution, even after he had become Emeritus Professor, 
was shown by some of the latest acts of his life. 


The Report of the Committee appointed to draw up a Minute in reference to the 
resignation, by the Reverend Doctor Willis, of his office as Principal of Knox College, 
was handed in and read. The Report was received, and the Minute therein contained 
adopted, as follows :— 

In accepting the resignation of the Reverend Doctor Willis, Professor of System- 
atic Theology, and Principal of Knox College, the Assembly of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church agree to place on record their high estimate of his personal, ministerial, and 
professorial worth. During a period of twenty-three years, his eminent talents have 
been faithfully and assiduously devoted to the teaching and training of Candidates 
for the Christian Ministry. In the discharge of these duties, Doctor Willis has displayed 
a very comprehensive acquaintance with Theological Literature, and the history of 
Scripture doctrine, and also a profound apprehension of Divine truth, and a deep 
tesearch into all the subjects connected with the proper ministration of the Gospel. 
A large number of the present Ministers of the Church have been trained by him, and 
the fact that many of these occupy very prominent positions in the Church, is conclusive 
evidence that their training has been intrusted to one, who has efficiently discharged 
his duty, and that in those Ministers there is a living testimonial of the value of his 
instructions. In the discharge of his duties as Professor, Doctor Willis has faithfully 
carried out the wishes of the Supreme Court of the Church, while, at the same time, 
his labours as a Minister of the Gospel have been very abundant. Many of the 
Ministers of the Church, as well as the Christian people belonging to our vacant 
Congregations and Mission Stations, can certify to the readiness and efficiency with 
which he has applied himself to that part of his Master’s work, and to the edification 
which has followed his elucidation of Gospel truth. 


Report of the Board of Management of Knox College. 


The Board of Management of Knox College have much pleasure in reporting to 
the General Assembly that the utmost harmony has prevailed in all their deliberations, 
and that a very encouraging measure of success has attended that special department 
of the Church’s work which has been intrusted to them. The Board have to report to 


_ the Assembly that, on the 17th August last, immediately after his return from Scotland, 


the Reverend Robert Burns, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Church History, was removed 
by death. The Board have entered upon their Minutes an expression of the severe 
loss sustained by the College and the Church in the removal of their venerable and 
revered Father, whose eminent gifts, enlarged experience, and unwearied zeal rendered 
his services specially valuable in every department of Christian and philanthropic work. 
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The Board have also to notice, with regret, the more recent death of Mr. Thomas 
Willing, who for many years has conducted the Boarding Establishment in connection 
with Knox College, and they desire also to express their sympathy with his family, 
bereaved by so sudden a stroke. 

At the meeting of the Synod held last June, the question of the Endowment of 
Knox College was remitted to this Board, and they were instructed to mature a plan 
and report the same for the consideration of the Assembly, or to take immediate steps 
to proceed with the Endowment, if the way seemed clear. A Committee was accord- 
ingly appointed to mature a plan, and report at an adjourned Meeting of the Board, 
to be held on the 23rd of November last. A draft of an Endowment scheme was 
prepared and submitted to the adjourned Meeting, but, after full consideration of the 
whole subject, the Board agreed to delay in the meantime, on the ground that it 
appeared, from reports from various quarters, that the financial state of the Country 
was less favourable than had been anticipated. The Board beg leave now to commend 
the whole subject of Endowment to the General Assembly, believing that, if possible, 
there should be no further delay in securing this most desirable object. 

For an account of the College work during the Session the Assembly is ofateed 
to the report of the Senate, which is herewith transmitted, in which the Principal 
and Professors severally report regarding the progress made by the Students, and as 
to the result of the Examinations. In the Theological department, there were 
twenty-nine Students in attendance, the same number as last year, of whom eight 
were in the senior, eleven in the second, and ten in the junior class. Thirty-nine 
Students were enrolled in the Preparatory department, exclusive of those taking a full 
University Course. 

The attention of the General Assembly is specially called to the fact that some of 
the Students have been in the habit of attending Classes in the University and Knox 
College at the same time, and that the Professors in Knox College have again and 
again stated that this course is unfavourable to the progress of the Students in their 
Theological studies. The Board recommend to the Assembly to enact that Students 
be not permitted to attend Classes in University College and in the Theological depart- 
ment at Knox College at the same time. 

The Board, impressed with a sense of the importance of such means of preparatory 
training as have been for the last two years made available in the College, recommend 
to the Assembly the propriety of endeavouring to secure the services of the Reverend 
George Paxton Young, M.A., as a regular Professor in the College. 

In reference to the Endowment Fund, the amount on hand at the beginning of 
reporting that the sum received for the ordinary Fund has been $6,636.53, being an 
increase of $972.68 over last year. The Expenditure for this year has been $6,804.29, 
showing a balance of Expenditure over Income of $167.76. There is also a sum of 
$831.03 due to Professors, making the total indebtedness of this fund $998.79. The 
debt due last year was $2,009.25; so that it has been reduced this year by $1,010.46. 
The Board beg leave to express their gratification at this result, and their hope that 
the whole debt may now be wiped away. . 

In reference to the Endowment Fund, the amount on hand at the beginning of 
the year was $4,040.00. There has been received during the year $1,000.00, being 
the amount of Mr. Gillies’ bequest, and also interest on money invested, $300.00. Of 
this amount, $184.40 has been paid on account of interest on the Beachville debt, 
being the last payment on that account; $115.60 has been paid to the Ordinary Fund, 
leaving a balance now at interest of $5,040.00. 

The Board have gratefully to acknowledge the receipt of $500.00 from the Estate 
of the late Mr. William Dunbar, through the Reverend John Dunbar, Executor, for 
the purpose of founding a Ree to be called the Dunbar Bursary. Mr. Lindsay, 
of Limehouse, has intimated his purpose of giving for a series of years a Bursary of 
$40.00 per annum to be connected in some way with the memory of Doctor Burns. 
There has also been received as a bequest from the late Mr. Gillies the sum of $1,000 


af 
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to found a Bursary to be called the Gillies’ Bursary. We have also to acknowledge 
with gratitude the receipt of $500 from Mrs. Doctor Burns, for the purpose of founding 
a Bursary to be called the Bonar Bursary. 


Toronto, June, 1870. Wiut1am Ormiston, Chairman. 


Report oF THE SENATE OF Knox Cotuses, 1870. 


The Senate, when called to report the results of another Session of College labour, 
had pleasure in noticing the very considerable number of Students, Theological and 
Preparatory, (70 in all), who are in attendance in the various Classes, and in con- 
gratulating the Church on a probable considerable accession to the staff of its spiritual 
labourers. 


The Senate has reason to hope that the Class, consisting of eight Students, which 
has now completed its course of attendance at the College, will be found qualified to 
give satisfaction on probation by the Presbyteries, and, by God’s blessing, to render 
valuable ulterior services in the Church’s Mission Field. 

The Divinity Students in all numbered thirty; the Students who matriculated in 
the Preparatory class, (lst, 2nd and 8rd years), amounted to forty. 

The Classes of Systematic Theology were conducted by the Reverend Doctor Willis; 
and that of Exegetical Theology and Biblical Criticism, by the Reverend Professor 
Caven. The Class in Pastoral Theology and Church Government was taught by the 


‘Reverend J. J. A. Proudfoot, and the Preparatory Classes were instructed by the 


Reverend G. P. Young. These Gentlemen also report favourably of those giving attend- 
ance on their prelections. 


The various other Professors’ Reports contain other details of work done in their 
respective Departments. 


In respect to the vacancy in the Church History Class, the Senate obtained the 
consent of the Principal and Professor Caven to take a joint charge in that department, 
in the way of superintending the studies of the young men,—the Students of the 
first and second Theological Classes. These Gentlemen held at least one weekly Meeting 
with these Students; the Reverend Doctor Willis taking charge during the first part of 
the Session, and the Reverend William Caven during the latter. 


In this Department, as well as in the other, the Students were tested at the close 
of the Session by examinations in the usual way; and the Papers returned show that 
very considerable opportunities of acquainting themselves with the history of the 
Church were enjoyed, and taken advantage of to some good effect by the young men 
in attendance. 


The Senate remark with satisfaction the growing interest on the part of young men 
in the study of Elocution, or in the cultivation of the art of reading the Sacred 
Volume. They were provided, from the Gibb Fund, with the services of an Elocution 
Master during part of the Session, and during the remaining part Doctor Willis held 
weekly Meetings specially for such sacred readings, for the benefit especially of Theo- 
logical Students proper; and he reports their good attendance on these opportunities; 
and that some of the Students in the Preparatory Class also attended voluntarily. 

In addition to all this, the Students among themselves, in their Literary and 
Metaphysical Society, gave large place in their arrangements to the art of reading and 
pronouncing suitably,—by their own spontaneous liberality supplementing the prize 
Funds for the encouragement of proficiency in this branch of Education, at the disposal 
of the Senate. 


As formerly, the Students were employed in occasional Missionary work during 
the Winter. The Senate endeavoured, as far as it was possible, to limit the demands 


on the time of the young men for such services according to the rule agreed on by the 
Synod. 
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It is still found to be a still more important drawback on the effective application 
of the Students to the work of the College Classes, that, in some cases, the attempt 
has still been made to conjoin attendance at the University with the Studies proper’ to 
our Theological Curriculum. The influence of this is decidedly unfavourable, especially 
when the whole work of any given year is attempted by the same Student in both 
Colleges. 

It only remains for the Senate to report that the Monthly Prayer Meeting on 
Saturdays has been kept up with the same regularity as formerly,—attended both 
by Professors and Students, and the fulness of the number on such occasions pleasingly 
evinced the application by the Members of the various Classes of this part of our 
arrangements, so important in a school for the training of Candidates for the service 
of the Church. 

Toronto, June, 1870. M. Wits, Principal. 

The Report of the Examiners, for the Western Section, beg leave to report, that 
various Students were examined and their examinations sustained. 

The ‘‘George Buchanan Bursary’? was awarded Mr. E. Cockburn. 

The “John Knox Bursary’? was awarded to Mr. G. Burnfield. 

The ‘‘Bayne Bursary’? was awarded to Mr. James Fraser. 

The Board of Examiners beg further to report that, although they have no Funds 
on hand for Scholarships, they have ventured to give notice that ten will be awarded 
to successful competitors next October. They are confident that the Church will see 
the importance of encouraging Students to take a full University Course by contributing. 
the Funds necessary for meeting the claims of the ensuing year. It is to be regretted 
that, in former years, the contributions came only from a very small number of Con- 
gregations. It is hoped that a large number will contribute in the future. 


Toronto, 9th June, 1870. Wiiuram Greee, Chairman of Board of Examiners. 


Receipts of Knox College in 1869-1870. 


$ cts. 
Amount received from Congregations, etcetera ... 6,636 53 
Balancérat. Close*ol 27 Garg... ae eae LGZA0G 
—_—_—___— $6,804.29 
Expenditure. 
$ cts. 
Amount due at beginning of year ................5. 564 42 
Paid ton accountiot coalarios’ 2 eicesaea ere 5,160 00 
Paid to Mr. Willing—Fuel, light and attendance 250 00 
Paid: accounts for. Repairs, etcetera <...25.....0...... 131 23 
Paid, tor. SLAabPary pee nak ee eee ees 148 94 
Paid«for* Printing: and ‘Advertising © j5.c-sssasu «008 25 42 
Paid ‘lors LHsupence vo set alen ccce ae ee eee 108 68 
Paid Interest-con's Mortearé 4 fan Ee eee 173 00 
Paid Interest for advances for ordinary expendi- 
GUTO a8 sex Beals: he alee ace eat ek, eee 72 00 
Paid proportion of charges common to all the 
Sehemes: of the- Chueh. gs seceus see ane ene 170 00 
$6,804 29 
Amonnt< at. Debtoriesoabove. 020 osc. 1 cesta ede $167 76 
Doatat. this diate’ 4 2st a eee 831 03 


Total amount due on the ordinary Fund on lst of § cts. 
May; 500, Swans: canctersi tae ah ee: 2,009 25 


Dens phig, year -by-ciasceckcu huh ge oes ents Shem eae ee $1,010 46 
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Receipts of the Knox College Endowment Fund, 1869. 


$ cts. 

Maybe yamine sta aN 6 an ort ct dens \asies has 4,040 00 

By cash—bequest Mr. Gillies, Student 1,000 00 

By “AT eT ety amen ree ert sce c ar aos Atak Soe Sep 300 00 
—__—_—_—— $5,340 00 

Expenditure. 
$ cts 
Amount of interest towards Beachville debt, (this 

ISS HOW POSE CIS NCCE. . (ite ike Shee ohn een ek a 184 40 

Amount paid to Knox College ordinary Fund ... 115 60 

Balancomatmintercst cy 1. criu Gls kc P ae sooth tess 5,040 00 
poe 00 


Receipts of the Bursary and Scholarship Fund. 


Received. Donations, Interest, etcetera ............cceccecscee eens $3,885 95 
Expenditure. 
$ cts. 
Balance at the beginning of the year ................5. 108 81 
Bursaries (and Scholarships: paid. 7-23... .s.c.-s0s...<c00 1,285 00 
Paid for Elocution Class and Literary Society ... 44 00 
UU SarG Ce Rey cae ake a ee Ge cher, Aetna a ep ene Aide 1,500 00 
Paid Reverend J. Cameron on account of the 
Wie. Dewalla4areavy sare ccelacvsctuiurarrnasseaueuse 20 00 
BS ALANCO. Gentes nat Sd ook ge Nei ea rene yeaa obs) ban Sane 428 14 
$3,385 95 


State of the College Building Fund. 


Mo Uhtn ob fe ULOP A, SS. DELOTOyy oc kamal dcaet cde sat esac sec Giarh ret Wee $2,163 62 


CHAPTER XT. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 1870. 


February 7th, 1870. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 
The following Report from the Committee on Text Books was read and adopted :— 


The Text Book Committee beg leave to report that they have considered Mr. 
Terrill’s Ornithological Chart, and recommend that action relative to it shall be deferred 
untill a suitable Text shall have been published as a companion to it. They have also 
examined the Outlines of English History by Messieurs Ince and Gilbert, and also 
Granert’s Manual of the German Language, but cannot recommend that they should 
be substituted for the Text Books at present in use. 

Ordered, That, on and after January the first, the only Elementary Arithmetic 


authorized to be used in the Public Schools shall be Smith and McMurchy’s. 
Ordered, That the Chief Superintendent of Education be requested to recommend 
to the Government that additional remuneration, at the rate of $50 per annum, be 
granted to Mr. John Murphy, as Assistant in the Laboratory of the Normal School, 
to commence on the Ist of February instant. 
Two applications for Pensions from the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund were 
approved. 
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Ordered, That the Letter of Mr. Orr with the accompanying Books be referred 
to the Text Book Committee. 

Ordered, That the following Books be no longer published in the authorized list ;— 
National Art of Reading, National Sacred Poetry; but that the following be continued 
on the list:—National Mensuration, National Scripture Lessons, National Lessons on 
the Truth of Christianity. 

May 9th, 1870. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 

Ordered, The Council approve of the specimens of Paper for Text Books, made 
by Messieurs Bunting and Messieurs Barber, which they have submitted, in the belief 
that it is the best that can be furnished under the circumstances. At the same time, 
they trust that Canadian Manufacturers may be able to supply a better paper for future 
editions of the Readers and other Text Books authorized for the use of the Schools; 
and with a view to this improvement the Committee require that specimens of Paper 
for the future editions be, from time to time, submitted for their approval. 


Ordered, The Council, having considered the Letter of the Reverend W. H. Davies, 
relative to the new and approved editions of the English Grammar published by Mr. 
Miller, are of the opinion that the case comes under the 5th Regulation, respecting 
the publication of authorized Text Books, and that Mr. Davies is entitled to such 
remuneration as may be awarded to him by the Arbitrators to be appointed, as provided 
for in the before mentioned Regulation, in the event of the disagreement of the Author 
and the Publisher relative to compensation. 

If such arbitration be necessary, Doctor McMichael is to be appointed Arbitrator 
for the Council. 

Ordered, The Council will take Five hundred Copies of Mr. Sefton’s Theory of 
Music for the use of the Students of the Normal School, if the work when published 
be such as to meet with the approval of the Council. 


July 4th, 1870. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 


Ordered, That Mr. Warwick be informed that it will be necessary for him to state 
which of the series of authorized Text Books he is prepared to undertake to publish, 
provided that the permission of the Council is obtained, together with the names of 
the Sureties he proposes to furnish under the tenth Section of the Regulations, the 
Council being resolved to maintain the present standard of excellence in these Books. 
Also, that the Council deems it desirable that any Publisher, who undertakes the pro- 
duction of any of the Reading Books should publish all the Books of that Series, and 
not a part only. 

Ordered, That while the Council are determined not to permit the circulation of 
inferior Editions of the Text Books, of which they control the Copyright, they cannot 
prescribe the details, with respect to the mode of accomplishing the work, provided 
the required security is furnished, and the Regulations observed. 

Several applications of Superannuated Teachers were received and approved. 


Ordered, That, the Letter and Book sent by Mr. Cooper be referred to the Text 
Book Committee, to be considered with reference to the whole subject of Book-keeping 
and Writing, oa that the Committee be authorized to consult with other competent 
Persons, if necessary, before reporting on these matters. 

The Chief Superintendent laid before the Council a Letter from the Reverend 
Doctor Ormiston, resigning his position as a Member of the Council, in consequence 
of his approaching departure from the Country, and Doctor Ormiston also made a 
verbal statement on the subject. 

August 19th, 1870. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 

Ordered, That the Reverend William Ormiston, D.D., having tendered his resigna- 
tion as a Member of the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario, in consequence 
of his removal to the City of New York, the Council expresses its deep regret at the 
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loss of Doctor Ormiston’s valuable counsel and services. In all the relations which 
Doctor Ormiston has, for many years, sustained to the Council,—first as Mathematical 
Master and Lecturer in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the Normal School, then 
as Inspector of Grammar Schools, and last as a Member of this Council,—he has 
discharged his duties with singular ability and zeal, commanding the esteem and 
affection of all who have been associated with him in his labours, or have been under 
his instruction. In this feeling of universal respect and affection for Doctor Ormiston, 
the Members of the Council cordially join; and, while his retirement from the Council 
causes sincere regret, we devoutly wish him and his family all possible success and 
happiness in the new and important field of labour to. which he has been called. 


Ordered, That Mr. Ernestus Crombie, Barrister, be appointed Arbitrator on behalf 
of the Council, with respect to the publication of School Books, in place of Doctor 
McMichael. 

Ordered, That Mr. Warwick’s application to publish the whole series of authorized 
Readers having been considered, the assent of the Council is given to it, on the con- 
ditions applicable to such cases that have been laid down in previous Minutes, if the 
Sureties he offers are found satisfactory. 

Two Volumes of Doctor Mill’s series of Histories of Canada were laid before the 
Council, and it was resolved that Doctor Miles be informed that another Book on the 
subject has been already sanctioned. 


December 5th, 1870. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 
The following Report from the Committee on Text Books was presented : — 


The Committee on the Text Books beg leave to report that they have examined the 
advanced Arithmetic by Mr. Bernard Smith and Mr. Archibald McMurchy, and re- 
commend it for authorization by the Council, as a sequel to the Elementary Arithmetic 
by the same Authors already authorized. They also submit the index of an advanced, 
or supplementary, Reader; that will supply a want that is a present much felt in the 
Public Schools, especially in those in which higher instruction is given. They have also 
considered the subject that was referred to them, relative to Writing and Book-keeping, 
and recommend that the opinions of Doctor Sangster and Mr. Alexander Marling shall 
be taken, previously to the authorization of Text Books in those Branches. 


The Report was adopted, and the advanced Arithmetic and advanced Reader were 
authorized, the latter when completed to be submitted to the Council, and the copyright 
of both to be transferred, according to Regulations, to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education. 

The following Additional Report of the Text Book Committee was received and 
adopted : — 

The Committee on the Text Books desire to report that they have examined the 
‘Hirst lessons in Agriculture’? by the Reverend Doctor Ryerson, and recommend the 
little work for adoption in those Schools in which instruction is given in this important 
Department. 

Ordered, That the Council have examined the specimens of the First, Second and 
Third Readers submitted by Messieurs Campbell and Son, as bound by themselves and 
Mr. Dredge. They approve of them as being, in their judgment, equal in binding to the 
standard copies, but desire to call the attention of the Publishers to several instances 
of the manifest deterioration of the blocks, and of the inferiority of the printed 
impressions, as compared with the standard copies. They must also express their 
strong disapproval of advertisements being introduced in these Books, and hereby 
prohibit such use being made of any of the authorized works. 

Ordered, That the following alterations be recommended to the Government in the 
Salaries of the persons mentioned, videlicet:—Reverend Doctor W. H. Davies, Second 
Master in the Normal School to be increased from $1,500 to $1,600; Miss Jones, 
Second Assistant in the Girls’ Model School, to be increased from $400 to $450. Mr. 
Clare, Master of Writing and Book-keeping, to be increased from $700 tc $800. 


Ordered, That the Fees in the Model Schools be increased from the beginning 0 
1870, to two dollars per month of four weeks. 


- 
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CHAPTER XII. 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT TO THE COM- 
MON AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS FOR 1870. 


GRANT FOR COMMON SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO, FOR 1870. 
CIRCULAR TO THE’CLERK oF EACH County, City, Town, AND ViniaAce 1n Onvtartv. 


I have the honour to transmit herewith a certified copy of the Apportionment for 
the current year, of the Legislative School Grant to each City, Town, Village, and 
Township in Ontario. 

The basis of Apportionment to the several Municipalities for this year is the School 
population, as reported by the Local Superintendents for 1869, and revised on comparison 
with previous Returns. The total amount available for Apportionment is the same as 
in last year, but the large increase of population in some Townships has necessitated 
an increased Grant, while the more stationary. localities receive less. 

Where Roman Catholic Separate Schools exist, the sum apportioned to the Munici- 
pality has been divided between the Common and Separate Schools therein, according 
to the average attendance of Pupils at both classes of Schools during last year, as 
reported and certified by the Trustees. 

The Grants will be paid by the Honourable the Provincial Treasurer, on the 
Certificate of the Chief Superintendent. These Certificates will be issued on or about the 
30th of June, in favour of those Municipalities which have sent in duly audited School 
Accounts and Local Superintendents’ Reports to this Office. 


I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased in propertion to the 
growing necessity and importance of providing for the sound and thorough edueation 
of all the youth of the land. 


Toronto, 30th May, 1870. Egerton Ryerson. 


APPORTIONMENT TO CiTIES, Towns AND Vi.uAcEes For 1870. 


Common Separate 
CrTrEs. Schools. Schools. Total. 
$ cts. | $ cts. $ cts. 
15 Pent Pee oeh lee Pak ee WER AC ay Brym 1,585 00 405 00 1,990 00 | 
Kinoeben lees: para ere ay oe ie bok Pines 943 00 363 00 1,306 00 
Virrelireg et ak beet ce eee ae 1,268 00 229 00 1,497 00 
CHIBI he 55s Bey Sea eee eet ete | 759 00 789 00 1,548 00 
TT PROINGO fst! bag ed ch eee ee Cee / 2,748 00 1,702 00 4,450 00 
$7,303 00 $3,488 00 $10,791 00 
Towns. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
ATO APR 5 tele sen tiers | eae ar ae 135 00 92 00 227 00 
PUIG od eS tas RE were ay Lo ae 162 00 65 00 227 00 
ECL Ra Rae nt eR aia Mure Fe nA WP, Paty 456 00 210 00 666 00 
BEL ete Ss. hs alc aa pete bes te sae on 244 00 33 00 277 00 
PGW baad s co iy ana ay a ee a cae ASO ea ce bee eh eet 130 00 
RWTAAN VIN Seid ose waa Dee PU Ma be eae 270 00 
BRTHAAEDREEK: Sona os oe Sooo dd ae eee ea 620 00 100 00 720 00 
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APPORTIONMENT TO CirrEs, TowNS AND VILLAGES FoR 1870— Continued. 


Common Separate 

at Schools. Saicole Bone 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
POG VIN? SS oe eR ee chee Sg ees 303 00 93 00 396 00 
EEDA «Ws «a Ee eh ace kee ee. AENSOO settee eS Ne 445 00 
MONTERO 2. aie 5 4 aie ST I Oe es conten 95 00 49 00 144 00 
DObOUTes. Fis. een ee as oe ary ol os 322 00 108 00 430 00 
Collinge Wood, tee isto ee Moe ohn ae TORSO oy Witeires sr eee en ee 198 00 
OCOrpwall pire ees Cer ek ie oe oT eee OTC a tales Ae ee kes 191 00 
Dundas: 3 ete BU ee ree ek a oe 203 00 89 00 292 00 
(Salers eee tes TORS ha Poke cleans BOOMOO ee tae aoe ae re Fee 360 00 
COC OTIC IT Seer ee Se ots. 2 OP Sakae dense acoes oe SOUP OME sche a Sys wee ents 350 00 
AITO UP es fee eee tae ie hs Faia oa ESAS waar 420 00 156 00 576 00 
RIT CORGUO Een eaten dk UE Ping Ue aie ee ane ‘. 271 00 60 00 331 00 
PRT S 2 Vinee ears Pde ss oR oe eis kes 183 00 123 00 306 00 
MG One teen ees Sty, des cea keke, Oe WOES Ie Rea. cscs 97 00 
INA GCe s.r ee ans doe eae 193 00 30 00 223 00 
UNS AD IU AMEe oe trae tea tene Cte To has ote oe ee SAE 119 00 61 00 180 00 
SN ETO og rc IF EI ere Oe aha ae Va 113 00 56 00 169 00 
eI SOULL Cd am sete oN PL cay Fo Mae es eee UGE OU cee armen eres us Pa Vey sah, 306 00 
a lGee htt ok re ae ook ore OS. Coca tae 211 00 54 00 265 00 
| EES se Ocal yg ga ea 175 00 66 00 241 00 
Peteroorougiiiies eu cro Picken at Mier er ee 276 00 139 00 415 00 
RIC ORC ee ae tae eR ane ees Saco es 155 00 65 00 220 00 
ESO ERED ING wont sos NE ots ate bias Thre cet LOOT OU etter, ca hy Ae aoa AeA 400 00 
PeECSCOLTEAL Na) Ae tee or olan ois secre Gea 123 00 107 00 230 00 
eel © tk ened. See ne SS oe el ney Are 4d OC) amen treed, ote 48 ae 144 00 
RIT een Seve TP ae see tees scan oe eS Wis DO OO mee ialitte & Weak Rie ee 234 00 
Bt slsaLharines 9 oes. cere te oe as Coe 438 00 312 00 750 00 
WPAN Gey AS crs eae Le ye a eee 5 chi Po kale 282 00 58 00 340 00 
Pee tOT CASS Sake tC kts Maas Skee One TSO O Oh as Fi ao det creat Bee so) 180 00 
MEECOCRECS Seo aah Pero teen eae 155 00 2 15 00 170 00 
“ells PS ee ee a OO RS rg oie lett gt oe 273 00 67 00 340 00 
Uae M tel ha, 4 Paes ocean ee ee oe 234 00 61 00 295 00 
NNER Tee 2. 2 Waals wire ots cba Te BOO OO oceh soe ae Vem ee 350 00 
BEBE GC Ke oee te rata be Ue eee BOG OO un tno ele set Sees 396 00 
$10,212 00 $2,269 00 $12,481 00 
VILLAGES $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
PRE ILIOT as oa cten ssc AUR Tite SMM Dla a: oe mee ale TAD OU Ee rs te ot ee zona 140 00 
PA EAL corel eh een eat ee Oe. LOS OOM a et rs na hte nly eae 120 00 
STEEN Dat aca s asl se Ree ee ee ge ee he TOF OU em esuee wate ee ee 129 00 
TREN) die SOREL ee 2 Mt aca AL Sh Oe ae a aa OO) OOM aie Ger Se eae 60 00 
| Bas TIBI 00 CORI. ponlQieeRe gy cry elt Apc Sr RS Soa Aa Oe POT OO a ea feet bates 120 00 
1 Botie? sa A P2S 0 as gi 9s Baa ne Sg ae RCO Pee ct sete Rae 176 00 
pli GOlnee cect opr AiR ow Ss ewe lhe iwi dP ARM | U8 GN) pene Mion Be tee oo Ber nen 122 00 
Ree OT a pate ints Puma ail ey LOSCOD A ter tee. oat ae 108 00 
UNNI ede eee te RN DM RS oa cee al oko SacOU  diee. 3215.5 omeaeee 86.00 
Oa Wa a et Ae Uns sn ks vee 112 00 21 00 133 00 
COUNTRY 104 a Suge, OS as, ye Aenean Semis on eG a Gs Ole Pew gr. ak gee tack, e 176 00 
“O70 U6) ig 6Ys SUR Bei eicea gh ie a SR es OT Mie SHrs wate eo Bee Oe ae 86 00 
PET Va LLOR ct ereeh ae oe ee DO ie ee POU OUg ite Win ees ee ese 160 00 
EA Cag: Soi asrenerrigand 8 ee Inne Md ned aly Aa Reaes ee 161 00 33 00 194 00 
eR BOs ite ey es ete eo es Gar Tmete fee he mere pense 68 00 
POOPIE cis 5 anak ae oars «Bie be oy a aves 139 00 19 00 158 00 
Orie res. ae ne rer ks EAN) Sem ge ee. yea dee 97 00 
RADIAT OCUC Sc) sete oo ale ctu Pee er, Se ree Oe OOO, eapakeRe: Sec ao eye es ah 170 00 
APEC RI cane ee ee) pea hak, Se ee Sy a al Oo eaten tt kate 60 00 
OBO GWU ee milters ihe a hee oceal eas aes hs Wy G2 AGO ar okcas ek i ein 162 00 
Hee EAE CRIVULE Vos et oS oes Boyar. ech Se A De ee Shain ea 115 00 
Peer a tited okies Set GM Ol rs) ce: A a7) A EA Ere Oa ge 122 00 
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APPORTIONMENT TO Cities, Towns AND VILLAGES FoR 1870—Continued. 
7 Common Separate 
VILLAGES. Schools. Carico Total. 
$ cts Cts. $ cts. 
THoHand Gan dings: Cece ey Ne ee LO oy i be ae ee eee 75 00 
ASOCUGI NC a aai hs eels ements eee ee aL), ie aan Rs. Paseo po cy 72 00 
Keniptyille. sc. ees bee ee ee ee LOG ROUT ah ee eee 126 00. 
Kinicaradmes 25424 8 sh A ee crit se, ee LBOCOG 6 Shae te. ee See 180 00 
GHAR RSet ni Stic bh hes er cee ee i ane a eee oat aaa Cerna ta Foi 82 00 
TL TUOWV Es. 2 use 8 ree ee eon oes eres P2GRUO RI aie oe cet ory cae oe 126 00 
POMC K VIG une bo ee ee eA ee TO4 COC Sales Piiteoes ay are 104 00 
MECHEL, Oo ieee Lid is a eh aie ne ete TOO O0 ele awk ene itn Aa tere 190 00 
Morisharehe. Sosa ol te ws soe: Ube Ui a eee ait aes Sn 122 00 
NOUNS Great oo Gh on ee ee eine ae 131 00 13 00 144 00 
INGWDURG Rot oe fo Sar. cece ee ee hare, cnn ee S597 U0 Pn el Pee peri s Oe a 95 00 
INGw Castles... io 5 is eet er, Beene Gate BOOTS eh aap ee ek ee 80 00 
IN Gy CaT UPON ae cect ne nine te Sees oe DO OO Ment ts eek tore eee: 50 00 
INGW CEL AMINO Oo BUA saeco en fare ee 1 200 te spree i eo eee 115 00 
NGWMSr Ke tok A ae eet hee 127 00 38 00 165 00 
COP OPTIBLE ce oy eure ee hah een ee tei 129 O08) hats ae ere ene 129 00 
OTAnvenitle tua. bi eh ae ee, Oe s ; Bart OOOO eas Rares onan 90 00 
OR rae 8 ee he St So SA ee 1338.00 ee oe eee 133 00 
RS] AeA ee ER RPE I nar ee, CMIEN cneaee on Ge aire ts 226 00 49 00 275 00 
WEI DIO. a nr Se ry. olen, Sere eae 55 00 35 00 90 00 
POLVOUG A cers) caee. eis oe Ree ee LOO ie ea, re 151 00 
POTBUIOUUY ec oo eee ee ee ee eee 86 00 36 00 12200 
POriayOMOrne: yo usc, 3 Samo eae ey: No data for apportionment. 
Porta linOusie's crak fo. ht ae eae LOD OOM Aire. tc. See ane 22 00 
PTCRION shen sre ere ee nt eh oe 110 00 30 00 140 00 
EOI O Wi tat bod. Moe Bie eae) ee oe OlBO0 5 0 ie Cais oko Oe ee ence 61 00 
RICLIIMONU re. hee Ve aoe eee eae ae a eke DASOO! Al Se cis 5 ee 54 00 
BEAIORNID Uys Scan ie LOE ae Re eae ee: TAOS 0G Fel See 140 00 
SIERO eh, ns pel hs Norraey ak 78 00 32 00 110 00 
POUCHAM PGON an Wome ee ace ae Peay, RR: SEELE cg upset fe weg cr ee 97 00 
SHETLIN Poors cet ee ae Se en Oe B20 tay oe et, oe cas eed 82 00 
DOPSULLPO ys avs te Pale, cao he aay ete ery shard LEeO 00 ie Re Spa Te re 180 00 
Sireetavalle me cot eee es ae ena toe Le On alt | e ran gas tee 72 00 
DBOVGIN ote 045 Be ay base had Carlisi eee beg ON 1G 50 00 201 00 
PHeistOtis cok has ot Seer Ae ea es 131 00 77 00 208 00 
Ph POTITIGUIN NG oc oe eps Racy hah get ee Rk Oe a SG OO. Mer ee oe eee ee 86 00 
DV aren iliees (bo. 7.2. erie ea ec eee OO ER ince, Fh eee te ee 72 00 
WHATOTIOO Cri u ck! “Ree: ata ere dl mene a G0. OO lta Gt ae tee cen ee: 165 00 
LWW LESTICh ce gust ace hoot ae ae ees ee aA HW BG 86 ae Se ped ne TEGO 
MWielingtoirs. Maat gos o cee Sept Se? ae oe La dh Nila Denese Perit I cy 54 00 
OEIC ELL es Cty le or Senet eet ema ee eraeees ESOEOG oP etincene te pee esa 180 00 
$7,180 00 $433 00 $7,613 00 
SumMMARyY oF APPORTIONMENT TO Counrttss, 1870. 
ee Common Separate 
CountIEs. Schools. Seat Total. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Pree earr ye oc Aa ee tet ae ree 1,988 00 251 00 2,239 00 
we pe OPEIROIAG SS eG beets ak On ee, By Gee LST OR oh ea ee 1,872 00 
Shae EPS gis cis Berka te te chs a ee 2 OST AMD aa Acar es st Gea oe 2,087 00 
BS POO oi <i tee en ee 1 al ee eee: 1,442 00 156 00 1,598 00 
TRE LT ea ae en oes ae teers A SOO 2° Ws. Ss ae eA a 885 00 
OPO MEISION 22 keira gg oo anal. eae ee 3,151 00 124 00 3,275 00 
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SuMMARY OF APPORTIONMENT TO CountIEs, 1870:—Continued. 


: Common Separate 
CounTius. Schools. Sao Total 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
im TLOUV LIC... 40k a ee ene paeate teras +8 Fn 2,102 00 43 00 2,145 00 
SELCCS 55). s Js a teen eee den ae. Sas 3,445 00 12 00 3,457 00 
i oRGEUUIEUT 1, eer Bae ee wes eda oho cer 3, 3,115 00 13 00 3,128 00 
Ose OLIV OWT pee aru ee ME Cee Seka cet Pe 2,651 00 80 00 2,731 00 
dle EOE aC ser a ete anne sl plane 2721800 139 00 2,860 00 
DD ALIS LON errs eit Set holeN ae ones nea 3 1,669 00 73 00 1,742 00 . 
‘TE Sadgal BTS aR ana p al FW a tue ae epee BOUL DO Par it wn teiaeeidiion 850 00 ~ 
TAS Prigic@rt Gd Wald s oom ie ts sok Silene eles PE SOD. O00 Byte ta Bike i Pe 1,865 00 
A een Sule ech marek syak on. ne cae Se ome 3,998 00 34 00 4,032 00 
tGae orci perlatd..| 48 so hae acted 3,874 00 92 00 3,966 00 
, Hime EE a ee ea ete eee oa a it ee UO COU yeaheah tone teats 2 3,406 00 
MSPS PELE DONG Mag rine a ecrtas Ae he a et 2,603 00 52 00 2,655 00 
OMe ICLOLING, An eran ey Ae hhe rg means aacts SOE ICOOGL eer ba Certnts <arec 3,011 00 
DO PEG@MtATIORE I 154 qlon eae as oe Ve koe ee eee 4,476 00 11 00 4,487 00 
PAIS 3 Oa) 9 ete Meier BR aa at” SAL 5,838 00 172 00 6,010 00 
eR OE Ls HEE MPL hha Uhr cial wide Py Pals cane os 2,583 00 17 00 2,600 00 
EI COC mae Le a ees tga ees cia at ate 5,874 00 36 00 5,910 00 
ae GOI ee oak te Gea rn res. ees MOTO Re ies Wd ae NA ys 1,991 00 
NOEL UW OL Lyssa isee's is ee, Gee as ee ees 3,000 00 52 00 3,052 00 
AMES EOIN te ete at el coe coratne eee Gogh earl ec aare eae, ace DE OA CLL SIRE Ra ee Breer Rone 2,124 00 
DP EUATICONI Petite athe oh. cans hous gtlesla Gate. 1,979 00 37 00 2,016 00 
Died MPS EA CKs WUE ep Re ane SOR poe Fe Sa Sate 1,894 00 105 00 1,999 00 
7ethe, Tlie aes Sh Oa pA LG ier earner ar ane Ee aA rear eC be 2,372 00 40 00 2,412 00 
DON OVO NEG, erences ocelot te state a evens Asis Oo 3,209 00 27 00 3,236 00 
Beira O) XPOTOM uss ee Sa was ws See yn A aor OO Riles ncurses sie sea ve 4,548 00 
ROMENY AbOTIOO).. soy eet eee Shoe oles oe ee 3,196 00 151 00 3,347 00 
em MeUILIOUOT ox at cea eta so. oa hs 5,528 00 312 00 5,840 00 
AML TON OO cue Set tee oN tee an gs alae he 5,956 00 240 00 6,196 00 
SOIL IES te ciscyyy iene ete ee de 4,122 00 79 00 4,201 00 
BrpmEL UL OIS uk etary cee Vctsane nae ese ed 6,796 00 52 00 6,848 00 
SMES TULCE a7 crak ult gin a Se ee aa 4,677 00 5d 00 4,732 00 
Perey AC CLIOSO Xie ee ats ete ny cy teavatuls, are ee o's 6,733 05 160 00 6,893 00 
Jiu, ONSET WSR AMS yates 8 keen opener a oie SO ROEM IGE 56 eRe RT cy a east 3,259 00 
CNG), IRGT OT Ba A RLY Sa nen ede Waa 3,092 00 155 00 3,247 00 
AV ibamton ss. .)4 es ss tee) ea tee ete eto 3,203 00 56 00 3,259 00 
os | STS Ra et Mt, eee Sey teak ee Ta 2,372 00 36 00 2,408 00 
Distr Ch OUI OIE cs a caccies. gi 68 eae UU U0 PORN, yan Ae er Sm See ae 300 00 
$135,857 00 $2,862 00 $138,719 00 
Granp Torats. 
Common Separate 
ie Schools. Schools. Total. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Counties and Districisn.s if. peehwte oie 135,857 00 2,862 00 138/719. Oui = 
ROE Ces ae OO ie iA, SNE OO ies: 7,303 00 3,488 00 10,791 00 
BONY Sed. oer ere aes Od Seige anew sy ceo eset ok 10,212 00 2,269 00 12,481 00 
BV ELAWOR oho a A: ARES teen ok ccen a ee ce 7,180 00 433 00 7,613 00 
Reserved for new schools and townships 
imperfectly reporteds.:4 5's 2 och asa SOG: Us Te aehe ccc eats Ae 396 00 
$160,948 00 $9,052 00 $170,000 00 


. ee 
5 
“9 
. 


(Nore. A copy of this Apportionment, was also sent to the Provincial Treasurer). 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL FUND FoR THE First HALF oF 1870. 

ewes Apportion- 

ttendance |ment, at the 
Grammar School. County. fiathalt rate of Se 
of 1870. per pupil. 

$ #86¢ 

UEIUION ee Ont ee Eee Fem O Win aye. cine seamen atthe 2 20 160 00 
Oe asks co coe cick are eae aes eee Simedeucc 4 us. 4 eee eee 37 296 00 
PCM VEL os bet aee Sy ala ee EXneOmn: 2) ee hate eee eon Rice 13 104 00 
SC UROVELIG fbn s Sake nmin hora Une Elastin ss conte ok eo eae eS 49 392 00 
FOUN gas lance. Het rae ee WHterloG:. 4 eee ete eae Pecan ee 26 208 00 
BOwManvine seo eee te eee ore PUEDE Oe. wc eise cesta eae 53 424 00 
Motel (OPCs 69) ade oa cre eee ST MIGOE wens ts een ete eee oe eee 18 144 00 
AUTO aS ners tery oss Ea ae PGI oan tv ear wuts Sina ree ere rans 32 256 00 
SEALY OHOLO. face Wt nee Marke Aas nes es Bratton: ke eee eee 30 240 00 
Bris GOs, race er crae came a ee Northiniberiands se sseese. oe 20 160 00 
WSTOCK VillGene es o tanG ewes ee GCOS? Siete. Ge omen iin aten, rer eee 22 176 00 
CAO GORIAES Sh eatin ctne Aree Een Haldimand src eee eee 28 224 00 
Garieton: Paice nee, ere es Pianeta aa Vaio se ee 14 112 00 
DAW Uae es ie acs ee ee ate ae Haldymand (eo tae eee eee LT 136 00 
(CUAG REID Pa ie ee en Se Kent cee one tek ee 35 280 00 
CIMCON Lie te teint ates Oe ELUrOiire tea riaere cen sey ee val} 216 00 
TOOL Pearce. nee Aas es Mle eee Nortinier lands ta 2.2 eee 74 592 50 
COOTDUP WG 7 coe Orit ak ee See ores Nortininiperianor. eS 56 448 00 
SOMID PWV GO" tee te Seo eek od PHMCGE nw cctee mats oe sie oe 24 192 00 
COT ayant eee ot tn Ok ee StLOMMIOM En 2 es ae oka 20 160 00 
POUR NOMG CLIO. ek an eee Wellatide sa 0) jolee don ae eae S 34 272 00 
NE SSN ats © 1 ea ore aii Mee re ae RP ha eS SS Wentworth) sco Cr ae ers ee val! 568 00 
TAVIS aes = 5 ene he oe Bald rxand et ee ee he ears eee 39 312 00 
LW Ye: Sanh RIE teeing Mie or, ntY SSA a Wellinetottc.: Sep ees eae conte oe 18 144 00 
AIC Re OTe ie eee cies 1 Be re) Geet ae Ee eee rR he ee ee pe 41 328 00 
Werrue sy i a kes ee ste Se Wellin plort ss Wa erusteatyceouer 14 112 00 
RESe Ibe ese oe re Lee. a cen Welland on sac be ee ae 4 346 00 
Galtier se oO ee cela sae me co te Watetlo@ 50). ei eck ee Sear oe 104 832 00 
AAINATIOM UG. cele ticle. ome pe ee DB 29 fac ei he holier oti he ee gece 22 176 00 
POGCETRLT 15S tek jel ae St et oe PRG cs oe poate. cone are es 31 248 00 
PEC oe he eter eed PATICOMD ot cardia Re ee tee 31 248 00 
CROGTD ED 2) coat e ts on arin Rigo ge Wrellttiotort gcc. coe eae 36 288 00 
PEACAMUONE cou. s Ae Wek ae es 6 eae CG oe ot Se on iN ee eet 101 808 00 
ENIGET SOLE ee. Oe a san ec fice ORIGEG 5 oat. se ee eee ee 28 224 00 
TPO MOLE, acesareic Pee 2 ce tee a, Ba a eo Dundas..x ca Soanee enema 52 416 00 
EIR VILIO eo Shasta ue kee Rae a (aren ville: tran ies eae es en taaee 29 232 00 
TOUCH EOING cieaar i ies an ee es BriiGeens, 25h 23 aa" an ee 19 152 00 
[2011 78) Ge eee ee eg oe WEshn ee a8 Oe onan Ak ee Chery as | 76 608 00 
LTRSINAV Sa anata cue hoe be hae ViICOOUI 2 canto awe natin, eee ee 31 248 00 
PSL a iss Ge se co oe E15 Cee OT aT ee OR ATES 36 288 00 
VG oC 160 4 SR Aen ooo ee hometen Preseottvc. <4.0)4 os tes erecta 24 192 00 
MGB 6 Get Sk ere lt Be OUtaN Ost Sar a Se a ieee eu 264 00 
DTA e HSN ot oe sae take COR Ae tg ee eee eae eve Spe eae, ee SD 280 00 
PEGE EL RE 55. a ote ete Se COPleiont ts sea): ieee, Coal ete | f . 96 00 
NESS Sess Pape oot ee ERR IEO Rie oe cael a eee 1S 104 00 
DANCES EIT Oe a ste oo ee ee DUNG ARs 5 aes cote ae cits Sass 20 160 00 
PC Tie F PeSUEG Siew ns 5a ae BranGick coc date ee ar ee 25 200 00 
MORES Oe ata ees ae heen ee at LERNGE Ses eee ae eee 62 496 00 
DUS ERED Vass hee a oS ne atc peng APOGINOTON on. Noah ah iMa eee 34 272 00 
US i Can Rea Dy en Gra Darlene. ie oye en 38 304 0C 
Werner REG ck occa cae erat ie WOT? ose eee, ae ee aor 26 208 00 
DNA C3 ich a wa ni bie Peat Lincéla Sice ites oe ere te deee 21 168 00 
PUTT OMEL oases ead ais pies Seka Peterborough vi00:ict tae 2 bee 8G 30 240 00 
Career pee att oa eB cen 5 bey EtaliGi es 2 ra ee ee 11 88 00 
Bat Rey ee mine Oe, ee ate Id Victorin-s et Gok ou ee eee 18 144 00 
CORES i bc ee ee eee Wiehriin o 2050.0. ben pene 51 408 00 
Oran Gevilles..X,. cleans - Seep cae WelinptOpis. ne vic aed oxi: 20 160 00 
CDE RES.. Sa.001e co oe nee ed cinta WT Biaseel hs 5 eA hs openers eee 1s 104 00 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE GRAMMAR ScHOoL Funp, Ercrrera.—Continued. 


Average Apportion- 
: j Attendance | ment, at the 

Grammar School. County. Grats at rale-ok $8 

of 1870. per pupil. 

$ -e 

CBR Wa. oui) ee een ae 2 COOEATION gree re ae ieee oe ee 67 536 00 
Oba wa... jan ace meee "205 eee ama CHUA is ieats Natace tes Sh near ciaeg. Mee Anh Reta 70 560 00 
Owen Sound ee ee CLOy) ger ae wae ces OF 296 00 
Pakenhainete-citicn ok he etek os TAD AT Rice iss oh eee ee 19 152 00 
Paris eh eet ee ease oe nk x F Parte de hots BL Ae et te hy 41 328 00 
Pembroke y saat. ee or cee eek WeNTRG ies Be i owe aera ae 20 160 00 
HP OPGLT Sues Geren alors a tek. caee eies Ana arAe ee o eine Ca aes eee a 60 480 00 
PelerDOVOGr ner erate fe. noes: Retenherougias 9. rissa ine 2 hateaa toe 101 808 00 
PICLO Se eee a eee oe Nee a8 PYICe Seward =k ad cee Lo, 25 200 00 
POLED Over teer Sct t se seers ors INGTIO Kee an a at os uly 136 00 
Te OPGPELO Ves ace a ts Gk we DUBNA INS sas ot Se Fiat, Sete Fee eas 56 448 00 
POtGePelty renee ek ere ke rae QRLAMIO oestrus (och ne Th foots: 37 296 00 
POLTeLLOW Ave eos oo ke toe , Seek INOLLOLioe eeciae State Sear es oF 216 00 
MCSE GUL tert anh tint re a are Grenviller, ecu aoe ea 40 320 00 
GUY OW. oes ier eek hae te RROHIT EW arcs oe te i ed ote. ot 168 00 
MUI TIOU Cate ear oie het oes CAriclonte. owe pele ie ae ent. 13 104 00 
cmmuOnduni alle tx. othe a eee Resid 7 | ee reed re ee te Bee of 248 00 
Daan ot atch cist was ee Ube waa) 9) Fos 3 Repke per ar meee ty, Atel 18 144 00 
COU aT Cerri fa pa oe, RCE YANG ete seat ce ance ee ci ees 21 168 00 
DiI COC dS PRR oe oe es. wis eae EN ChEE Cpl Fecteau me aS 44 352 00 
eeTAT Ge ik iS ee tee Me car tgs TEESE al Get ete ee mt ae a Ree i Re EE 30 240 00 
PTILIEVANG: 94. Se, beh ede Soon be TIAGO OR ees A ee A ag oe Fe 176 00 
BUM ees eet nee ta ak he TET OT stacy mig ere anh ay ete Er 18 144 00 
SPEPALOUW eee nerd tae teed PEKEG oh tei erty an he oe eae 33 264 00 
PSETALU TO yar tee ee iy VUTONLIGSE Seog freer Asis sls 5 tamale 25 200 00 
BS UPCCLSV IG x pets bee a 1 ELEY Naty 9 TRCN ORR Ck Iie ar a A ea oo 264 00 
mie Catharine 2s. tnd eer PEt CO LEAN coat Se tls, pace eld Se Ps 584 00 
SE UAE Bonini carte ski ek ae eee JECT ATS Lean ao A aR a Dee Re 33 264 00 
Porm LOIN AS he nan makes, wt tea on 1 OKs SRG tie fr ee ee SR 15 120 0) 
MeETOMIG ck bestia eis hoe ak Welland: 3 353..5' 2 PAs Se MESS OR he 36 288 00 
BO PONLO es cote ies. witetacics » ated COUR Sao re Reda Caper ree rede ee are ae 69 552 00 
PRCHILOT ce hoe tee. €or pet ee TIOSE aot een ok ciate Mee sy See le 29 232 00 
RTC Gee ic ee hoe ee ODTATIONS. fiaestts, see ep eae 42 336 00 
Py alee nil oie Ae Ses os PLOSEOU TERE Oe a. ce ks 28 | 224 00 
Py LOM Amare Nays eer oa eee es TOUT ae etree h et seen eae, 26 208 00 
VV POR VINIC ct ori coer eee INI GATCRO XD Sled oe ae rte ee 34 272 00 
DV 2teraoOWIt, chee le eee Went wort 2 oe ae oe 20 160 00 
WR CHANG Ht. Sines tert aro e « W eH anid Goa seek Sele fe eae ae) 152 00 
NCO REGED Bix? rape TR a epee eae ek, es Ces Ae ee ee ae ee MR ee ee 35 280 00 
PVNCEAT Gis Vain oe cent eet ane ge aces ONG ar ee tes eee ee 82 656 00 
Wolhaimstewn Jee atc ss ae Glen yaniv oe eee fares te om 27 216 00 
GW RY |< G1 a aicet ee © © SGU eae hat ee SSE Ae 8 he in fae EN eee os Gok an 34 272 00 
WW OD GSLOO Kags toe rene GUTOR cr pat naa ae ea ae eons! 36 288 00 


(Notr. A copy of this Apportionment, was also sent to the Provincial Treasurer). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MEETINGS OF THE GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOL MASTERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS, 1870. 


I. THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Meeting of the Ontario Grammar School Masters’ Association was held in 
Toronto, Mr. William Tassie, of Galt Grammar School, in the Chair. 

The President delivered the following Address :— 

At the Annual Meeting of our Association, held in August, last year, you came 
to the conclusion that such a crisis had arrived in the interests of higher education 
in the Province as to warrant your again assembling at the close of the year, and im 
accordance with this Resolution we are met together to-day. In the printed notice 
before me, three subjects are submitted for your consideration, videlicet:—1. Superior 
Education in Ontario—a general consideration of the interests involved. 2. The best 
mode of eliciting the sense of the peoplé on the subject of Grammar School Education. 
3. The most advantageous Curriculum for Grammar Schools—the subjects considered 
particularly with reference to effective instruction in (a) Physical Science, (b) The 
English Language and Literature. Since our last Meeting the two School Bills, which 
were then before the Country, have been withdrawn. I must say, in regard to the one 
relating to the Common Schools, that I regret its abandonment for two reasons. First, 
on account of the admirable provision contained in it for the Examination of Teachers 
by the establishment of a Central Board; and, secondly, for the Section relative to 
Compulsory Attendance, so far at least as Towns and Cities are concerned. Such an 
enactment would be beneficial to all Common Schools at least I believe to the majority 
of them. As you are about to discuss Superior Education, I shall express the hope that 
your deliberations may lead you to the conclusion that English must be made the basis 
of our teaching in the Schools, in order to render them useful to the people. Whilst 
saying this, I must not be regarded as decrying the study of the Latin and Greek 
Classics. I yield to no one in high appreciation of their importance, but the study of 
these is not incompatible, and from a forgetfulness of this fact arises the many mis- 
apprehensions on the subject. In connection with Superior Education, there is one 
Institution which has been prominently before the public for the last twelve months. 
T have reference to Upper Canada College. I have hitherto, as you are aware, taken 
no part on this question from motives of delicacy. That such an Educational Institution 
as Upper Canada College, fairly administered, must exercise a most beneficial influence 
on higher education in the Country at large every one will, I think, admit, and I am 
free to admit its influence in this respect on the School with which I am connected. 
We must not, however, lose sight of its connection with the Grammar Schools in one 
respect,—I have reference to the Exhibitions which it annually offers to the Pupils 
of the country Schools. These Exhibitions, however advantageous to Upper Canada 
College, have necessarily a most withering effect on the Schools, the Pupils of which 
get these Exhibitions. I merely draw your attention to the subject, as constituting 
the chief, if not only, grievance under which the Grammar Schools labour in connection 
with Upper Canada College. I would also advert to the urgent great necessity for a 
School for Mechanical Engineering,—a want which has the effect of sending our young 
men to a Foreign Country to obtain instruction which cannot be had in their own. 
Such a School might readily be established in connection with the University of Toronto, 
and might be rendered in a measure self-sustaining, with some help from the Govern- 
ment. I would advise the appointment of a Committee to press the matter on the 
Government, and the Authorities of the University.” 


* In 1871 a Commission was appointed by the Government to visit the United States to collect info i 
the subject of Technical Education. The Report on this subject published in a subsequent Chapter of this History 
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Suggested Grammar School Text Books. 


The Meeting then took up the subject of ‘‘Text Books,’’ and after a short dis 
cussion, it was moved by Mr. S. Woods, seconded by Mr. Hinks, That the Association . 
approves of the School Readers, as issued by the Council of Public Instruction; but 
would respectfuly recommend that an additional Reader should be prepared, embodying 
selections from standard literature, suitable for the more advanced Classes in our 
Grammar Schools. (Carried). On the subject of English Grammar being introduced, 
it was moved by Mr. Hicks, seconded by Mr. Kirkland, That the authorized English 
Grammar be submitted to a Committee composed of the following Members :—Messieurs 
Seath, Tassie and Woods. (Carried). Moved by Mr. Kirkland, seconded by Mr. 
Seath, That a Committee consisting of Messieurs Hunter, Ball, Thorn and the Mover 
be appointed to report on our authorized Arithmetics. (Carried). Moved by Mr. 
Woods, seconded by Mr. Thorn, That this Association recommend that Harkness’ Greek 
Reader be improved by embracing fuller information in the Grammatical department, 
and further illustrations of the Greek idioms by more copious extracts from Greek 
Literature. (Carried). 

Moved by Mr. Lennox, seconded by Mr. Woods, That the following Masters be a 
Committee to draft a Grammar School Bill, to be submitted to the Association at the 
next general meeting :—Messieurs Strachan, Hodgson, Seath, Woods and Hunter. 


Superior Education.—Old and New Systems. 


Mr. Hunter, (Dundas), said a very important change had been made in the manner 
of conducting Grammar Schools. Under the old system the Classics were the basis 
of Grammar School Education. Everything was moulded to suit that classical basis. 
In the new system, as he understood it, it was proposed to make English the basis. He 
saw in the Papers of the day reference made to the Prussian System. In that system, 
as he understood it, they had two classes of Schools; one they called the real Schulen, 
or, as we would call them, Mathematical Schools, and the other the Gymnasia. Some 
advocate the establishment here of Collegiate Schools, which would be somewhat similar 
to the Prussian School. Now, the Grammar Schools are somewhat similar to the 
Prussian Schools. In the Real Schulen the Classics are taken as a basis; in the Gym- 
nasia, the teaching was of a more practical character. It was quite clear to him that 
if we adopted the Prussian System, it should be adopted in its entirety. If the Collegiate 
Institutes were to be considered as Gymnasia, the High Schools should be made equal 
to the Real Schulen of Prussia. And all this change must evidently be accompanied 
by a similar change in our University. The Grammar Schools must occupy an inter- 
mediate position between the Common Schools and the University. If so, the University 
System must be modified greatly, he should say, by establishing a new Degree of 
Bachelor of Science, having a course specially arranged similar to the training in the 
High Schools. Mr. Seath.—It is practically done in the University. Mr. Hunter 
said it was so in some measure. It would be, perhaps easier to have a distinctive 
Degree, as in the English Universities. It was quite clear to him, that if the High 
School System were adopted it would be necessary to frame a Curriculum to correspond 
with that of the University. Otherwise, there would be nothing definite for which the 
Boys would be working. Now, in taking English as the basis, as it was proposed, the 
danger appeared to be that there would be no clearly defined line between the High 
Schools and the Common Schools. That was one difficulty that appeared to him in 
reading over the proposed School Law. He feared there would be a kind of vanishing 
line between the two Schools. The result would be that Grammar School money would 
be expended, as had hitherto been done to a slight degree, in Common School Education. 
There was another point, and that was, the introduction of Physical Science into High 
School Education. There was a point made by Mr. Young at the last Meeting of this 
Association with regard to the Council of Public Instruction. He urged that there should 
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be an element of representation introduced into that Body, or that it should be entirely 
reconstructed and made wholly representative. The English Educational Council 
was supposed to guide Education in England, and undoubtedly our own Body might 
do the same for Ontario. In view of the importance of the duties devolving on this 
Body, it was quite clear that the Association must not ignore its existence. The question 
of Text Books had brought this matter up, so that the Association could not 
ignore the existence of the Council. Text Books which did not meet the approval of 
the best Grammar School Masters in the Province had been adopted for the Grammar 
Schools. The Council had the arranging of the Curriculum too. The Grammar Schools, 
however, had to follow the University of Toronto in their Curriculum, and the Council 
of Public Instruction had been given authority to model the Curriculum for the Grammar 
Schools. Mr. Lennox.—Do you consider the Superior Education of Canada a success? 
Mr. Hunter said it was, partially, for it had been improved; and he considered it had 
been improved from the individual efforts of Grammar School Masters. Mr. Hodgson, 
(Weston), would just say that the success of the Grammar Schools had been attained 
in spite of the System. Mr. Woods said a great difficulty existed in the many changes 
which were being made in the School Laws. He now spoke of the efficient Grammar 
Schools, because, after deducting the less prosperous Schools, there were still a large 
number which were most efficient. Mr. Kirkland said Doctor Ryerson had to bear a 
great deal of blame which he did not really deserve. In 1856 or 1857, he brought in a 
Bill which, if it were before the Country now, the majority of Teachers would say was 
a good Bill. He took it to Quebec, and every Section was taken out of it that was 
worth anything. There was everything in that Bill that the Association now contended 
for. The Common School Bill, which had met with general favour throughout the 
Country, had been torn to pieces by the Legislature. He thought these Members of 
Parliament needed overlooking as much as the Members of the Council of Public 
Instruction. Mr. Ball, (Thorold,) did not think the Collegiate Schools were needed. 
The Grammar Schools supplied all the Classical Education that was requisite. Mr. 
Hodgson held that the principle of giving to Collegiate Institutes an extra sum of 
$750 per year was quite an injustice to the large Union Schools that might be found 
in many parts of the Province. He held that the principal object of Grammar Schools 
was for teaching higher English branches and Natural Sciences, and then Classics and 
Mathematics sufficient to prepare Students for the University. He thought Upper 
Canada College should be placed under the same Regulations as the Grammar Schools. 
It should be submitted to surveillance the same as the Grammar Schools, and to use 
the same Text Books, and then, perhaps, they would have a fair race in educational 
matters. If the Council were composed, as it should have been, of men representing 
the public instruction of the Country, the authority of the Chief Superintendent would 
not have been ignored. Mr. Hodgson contended for a uniform system. Mr. Lennox 
was sorry that such a narrow view had been taken of this question. He would not like 
to see each Grammar School Master allowed to choose his own Text Books. The chief 
object of Education was to prepare the mind to grapple with any subject which might 
come before it. Mr. Lennox believed the chief objections to the Grammar Schools was 
an impression which existed in the Country that the education which they gave was 
not sufficiently practical. He did not approve of many changes. Mr. Sargent, (Inger- 
soll), said fault had been found with the Grammar Schools that the English training 
was deficient. That was more the fault of the Common Schools in which the Pupils 
were prepared, before being sent to the Grammar Schools. Mr. Wood said in this 
Country it was necessary to consider the class of people in the Country, and the means 
at their disposal to keep the Pupils at School. He was not one of those who wished to 
throw the Classics overboard, but he believed the Teachers should be permitted to 
educate Pupils to a certain stage in English branches, and afterward put them into 
Classics. If a Boy were to be a Mechanic he could be trained in Mathematics; if he 
were to be sent to the University, he could be taught the Classics and higher Mathe- 
matics. He (Mr. Wood), believed Pupils should be taught the English language thor- 
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oughly. A Pupil should be so thoroughly trained that he could take up a Book or a 
Paper, and go through it, giving the origin of each word in it, whether it was derived 
from Saxon, Latin, Greek or French. Mr. Seath could not see that the system of 
Education under the present Law was at fault. <A great deal of the trouble arose 
with the Teachers themselves. They admitted Boys from the Common Schools who 
were not fit to enter Grammar Schools. If the present system were properly enforced 
there would not be so much trouble. The Common Schools should be further advanced 
in order the better to prepare Boys for the Grammar Schools. It seemed to him that 
Grammar School Teachers should not admit Boys who were unfit to enter their Schools, 
merely for the purpose of increasing the Grants from Government. With respect to the 
grants to the Collegiate Institute, he could not agree with the remarks from Mr. 
Hodgson. He, (Mr. Seath), believed a Grant of $750 was not too much to give a good 
Collegiate School. The Teachers must necessarily be thoroughly competent men, and 
they should receive a higher salary than Grammar School Teachers. Mr. Woods moved, 
seconded by Mr. Tytler, that the Association would respectfully recommend that in any 
future legislation on the Grammar School subject, the basis of appropriation should not 
be confined to Clasical Studies alone, but that due regard should be given to a thorough 
Kinglish training. Mr. Ball said the fault lay in the distribution of the Government 
Grant. Grammar School Masters were naturally anxious to increase the Grants to 
their Schools by increasing the number of Pupils, and were not sufficiently careful in 
admitting Pupils from the Common Schools. The fault; therefore, lay in the Law 
itself. The Legislative Grant is distributed according to average attendance. As long 
as this mode is in operation, the evil will still exist. I would propose a plan that 
would remedy this evil. It is this. Let the Legislative Grant be proportioned to 
amount contributed by Board of Trustees. Let a minimum amount be fixed for Trustees 
to contribute to entitle the School to the Legislative Grant; let the County Council 
contribute an equal amount; let the Legislature contribute an amount equal to those 
two. In places where the Grammar School is appreciated, the Grant by the Board of 
Trustees will be liberal; where there is little or no demand for Grammar School Educa- 
tion, the Grant will be in accordance. The Grant from the Legislature should have 
a maximum, say $1,000. The motion was then carried. 

At a subsequent Meeting of the Grammar School Masters’ Association, held in 
September, the following proceedings took place :— 


Report of the Committee on the Grammar School Bill. 


In the Report now submitted, the Committee beg to present those points, which, 
in their opinion, require to be provided for in any future legislation relative to 
Grammar Schools. The subject will be most advantageously treated by considering first 
the Status and Duties of Grammar Schools. 

The functions of the Grammar Schools practically arrange themselves under two 
chief heads : — 

The imparting to advanced Common School Pupils a training, linguistic, or 
scientific, or mixed,—this training being preparative for the various Competitive 
Examinations, especially for the University Matriculations, the Entrance Examinations 
of the Law Society and Medical Council, the Examinations for Common School Certifi- 
cates, and probably hereafter in Canada, as now in England, the Examinations for 
the Civil Service. 

The imparting to a considerable number of advanced Common School Pupils their 
final scholastic training previously to their entering on the practical business of life. 


The Admission of thoroughly prepared Pupils to the Grammar Schools. 

The definition above given of the Duties of Grammar Schools, takes for granted 
that they receive at regular intervals an accession from the Common Schools of thor- 
oughly prepared Pupils. 

9—XXII. 


Fé 
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First, as to the regularity of supply, frequent complaint has been hitherto made, 
that, even in the case of Union Schools, no provision exists in the Law for the promotion 
of Pupils from the highest department of the Common School to the Grammar School. 
As a consequence of this omission, the Law practically delegates to the Pupils themselves 
the responsible duty of determining the nature and the extent of their scholastic 
training. The absurdity of compelling Trustees to make a separate provision for the 
instruction, in the same branches, of Pupils of the same stage of advancement, and 
taught in adjacent Rooms of the same Building, is too manifest to require further 
illustration. 

Then, as to the standard of admission. In the case of Pupils intended for the 
Classical Course, the standard ought to be not lower than that at present enforced ; 
for the non-classical Pupils the standard should be such as not to interfere with 
Common Schools of average efficiency. 


Necessity for Increased Inspection of Grammar Schools. 


Lastly, as to the mode of conducting the Examination for admission. The pro- 
posed transfer of this Examination to the County Superintendent, within whose 
County, or half County, the Grammar School may be situated, is open to the very 
grave objection that there would no longer exist any uniformity in the standard of 
admission. The test applied would theoretically be uniform, but each one of the forty-twu 
or more, County Superintendents would certainly interpret the requirements of the 
standard according to his own peculiar ideas, precisely as at present. Although the 
printed standard for County Board Certificates is identical everywhere throughout 
Ontario, the Examination Papers, professing to be based on that standard, are 
notoriously and grossly unequal in their requirements. The system of admission at 
present in force has done much for the elevation of the Grammar Schools. It, moreover, 
gives the utmost uniformity of procedure, and so affords a valuable basis of comparison. 
This latter is all the more important, because under the system, both present and 
proposed, the public money is apportioned on the basis of inspected Pupils. The 
objection against the continuance of the present system appears to be that this 
Entrance Examination occupies too much of the Inspector’s time. Here, however, 
the objection seems to be altogether falsely taken,—the alleged inconvenience is due 
not to the system itself, but to the insufficient machinery provided for its administra- 
tion. The energies of the present efficient Inspector are greatly over-taxed in attempt- 
ing to accomplish work which would certainly occupy the whole time of two Inspectors. 


The Curriculum of the Grammar Schools. 


The Curriculum of the Grammar Schools must evidently be made to harmonize 
more completely than it does at present with the two-fold class of duties fulfilled by 
those Institutions. Much of the Master’s time is at present unprofitably consumed 
on conflicting Programmes of Study. It would be a measure of the utmost importance 
if the subjects of all other public Examinations coincided with the subject prescribed 
for junior Matriculation in the University of Toronto, or were drawn exclusively from 
among those subjects; and if, on the other hand, the junior Matriculation of the 
University were so enlarged, by a system of options, as to embrace the requirements 
of the two great classes of Pupils described above as attending the Grammar Schools. 
By thus enabling the Masters to concentrate their energies, a more thoroughly-trained 
class of youth would leave the Grammar Schools for the University, for the Professions 
and for the various industrial occupations. 


The Proposed High School Scheme. 


The proposed scheme for the conversion of the Grammar Schools into High Schools 
is based on the substitution of Physical Science and the Higher English for the Ancient 
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Classics. As a necessary complement to the scheme, and in order to prevent the study 
of the Classics, henceforth optional, from falling into neglect, the establishment of 
Collegiate Institutes has been provided for. There are two dangers connected with 
this scheme to be apprehended and to be avoided. 1. The unnecessary increase in the 
number of High Schools, which must degrade the Common Schools, and exhaust the 
fund available for the maintenance of already-existing High Schools. 2. The dangerous 
possibility of setting up Collegiate Institutes on too slender a maintenance, as was 
proposed in the late High School Bill, and so entailing on the Institutes, from their 
very inception, a career of difficulty and disaster. The present Grammar School Fund 
is, of course, much too limited to yield the additional Grants demanded by this new 
class of Institutions. 


Financial Aspect of the Grammar School Question. 


The financial aspect of the question is by far the most important, and it has 
hitherto, in our judgment, received insufficient attention. In the Bill submitted to 
the Legislature at its last Session, we are unable to discover any new means provided 
for the support of Grammar Schools. All the machinery professedly supplied by the 
new Bill is quite accessible, as the Law now stands, to the Trustees of Union Schools. 
The Bill would merely have the effect of forcing a union, where such a measure is 
at present regarded as unnecessary, and where it will doubtless be distasteful. The 
strong tendency moreover of the late Bill was to throw the burden of supporting the 
Grammar Schools on the already over-taxed local Municipalities. The County Councils, 
on the other hand, which, as a class, rank among the wealthiest of our Municipal 
Corporations, and which contribute towards educational funds a sum at present very 
trifling in amount, and annually decreasing relatively to the increasing wealth of the 
Country,—these wealthy and slightly-taxed Municipalities were practically relieved 
from contributing. Nothing could be more unjust to the Grammar School Trustees 
of Towns and Villages than to make the County Grant dependent on the County 
attendance. This attendance is, from the distance to be travelled, from the exigencies 
of agricultural operations, from epidemics actual or rumoured, and from many other 
causes, extremely fluctuating in its character, and equally fluctuating would be of course 
any Grant based on such attendance. The Trustees, when engaging a staff of Masters, 
have to provide for the adequate instruction of this influx of country Pupils, and it is 
quite evident that, with every oscillation in the attendance of such Pupils, the Salaries 
of Masters cannot be made to be at all in unison. The expense entailed on the 
Trustees is certain, while the means of meeting that expense, as provided by the late 
Bill, is to the last degree uncertain. There is no subject on which Grammar School 
Masters are so unanimous, as the necessity of compelling County Councils to furnish, 
for the support of such Grammar Schools, as shall hereafter continue to be maintained 
within-their respective Counties, a sum at least equal to one-half of the Government 
xrant. 


The County Councils, on being thus compelled to contribute towards the mainten- 
ance of the Grammar Schools, ought to continue to enjoy their present representation 
in the Trustee Boards. This power of nomination is, we believe, in the great majority 
of cases very judiciously exercised by those Municipalities. If any change in the 
appointment of Trustees were made, we incline to the opinion that the change ought 
rather to proceed in the direction of nominated, as opposed to elective Trustees. 


II. MEETING OF THE ONTARIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1870. 


‘ At this Meeting of the Association the Reverend Doctor Nelles, President of 
Victoria University, delivered the following Address :—* 


*The Reverend Doctor Ryerson pronounced quite a culogy on the Address. 


; 


\ 
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Utility of these Teachers’ Associations. 


As we are again assembled in our Annual Convention, permit me to open my 
remarks with a reference to the utility of such gatherings. It is a question with some 
whether they are really of much service. That must largely depend on the way in 
which they are conducted. If, however, we fail in effecting any great good, I trust 
we shall do no harm, which is more than can be said of some other assemblies. Even 
Parliaments are not always harmless, and, whether doing good, or evil, tax the people 
pretty heavily for their labours. Conferences, Synods and (M£cumenical Councils 
sometimes talk nonsense, and of late have almost seemed inclined to try how great a 
welght of absurdity the religious faculty will bear. Let us be encouraged; whatever 
we do or say, we shall scarcely reach the abyss of folly attained by speakers at certain 
gatherings. Should these discussions not happen to shed any marvellous light, they 
will at least impose no taxes, fulminate no anathemas, and deluge no fields with blood. 
It is Vacation with us, and if we choose to amuse ourselves with Lectures, Addresses, 
and Debates pertaining to our Profession, we shall perhaps return to our Homes 
somewhat better prepared for the toil of the School Room. But we have a higher aim, 
and, in due time, shall effect something more than recreation. Nearly every year our 
Legislature makes an attempt at School Legislation, and it seldom happens that there 
is not room for more light even after the best exertions of all parties. There is 
commonly much writing on Education and Schools in the Newspapers, there are long 
debates in ‘‘the House,’’ there are squabbles in Committees, there are Petitions and 
counter Petitions presented to ‘‘the House’’ there are Meetings of the Cabinet, and 
suggestions from the venerable Chief Superintendent of Education, and sometimes with 
no other result than a general bewilderment of the Legislators, and a withdrawal of 
“the Bill.’ It is reasonable to suppose that an interchange of views among the 
Teachers of the land may help on the formation of an enlightened public opinion, on 
which after all the success of our System of Public Instruction must mainly depend. 
I welcome you, therefore, Teachers of Ontario, to this your customary gathering, and 
exhort you to an earnest and thoughtful investigation of the principles, methods and 
results of the noble calling in which you are engaged. 


Early Spread of Education in Ontario. 


In our last Convention, there was nothing to mar the harmony of our proceedings, 
and I trust we shall have on this occasion the same courtesy and order, the same 
willingness to communicate and receive information. The people of Canada, and 
especially of Ontario, may congratulate themselves that they begin their national 
career under a good System of Popular Education In most Countries, it has been 
otherwise. Even England herself, in so many ways the foremost among the Nations, 
presents to us to-day, after a history of a thousand years, the melancholy picture of 
a great people unable to agree until this year upon a uniform and efficient scheme of 
Common School training. With some European Nations it is not quite so bad, but no 
people ever began its history under circumstances so auspicious in this respect as our 
own community. Here the Schoolmaster is early in the field, pre-occupying the ground, 
leading the van, and preparing the way for all other agencies of a true civilization; 
elsewhere he has commonly come in at first as the helper of a favoured few, and only 
tardily, and under many impediments, has found access to the multitude. 


Hindrances to the Diffusion of Education in Europe. 


Paul, speaking of his intended visit to the Romans, tells them that although he 
‘oftentimes purposed to come unto them he had been let hitherto.’’ So a long time 
stood the Schoolmaster looking wistfully at the neglected masses of the old world, but 
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was hindered, and, to a large extent, is still hindered, from diffusing the sweet and 
precious gospel of knowledge. Hindered by ages of violence and barbarism; hindered 
by devastating and wicked wars, waged at the beck of some Alexander, or Napoleon ; 
hindered by ecclesiastical crotchets, and still worse ecclesiastical cruelties; hindered 
by the so-called unity of the Church where she has been one, and by the jealousies of 
the war fragments where she has been divided; hindered by ignorance of the laws of 
political economy, leaving thousands needlessly te wear away their weary days in 
striving to live by bread alone, and not able to live by that; hindered by the pedantries 
of a false learning, and by the subtleties of a barren philosophy; hindered by the fas- 
tidiousness and selfish isolation of the higher classes; hindered by the improvidence and 
sensuality of the lower. In this, as in many other cases, the effect becomes again a 
cause, and runs on with an ever accumulating force. I do not lose sight of the brighter 
aspects of European civilization, nor forget the grand old work of Science, Literature 
and Art. The far-off mountain peaks glitter in the sunlight, but only the more dreary 
seems the darkness of the Valley below. The names of Bacon, Newton and Shakespeare, 
are enough to show what a wealth of intellect belongs to the Saxon race, but remind 
us also, how many a ‘‘Milton, pregnant with celestial fire,’? born amid the struggling 
poor, has waited in vain for some favouring breeze to kindle his genius into life, and 
has carried at last into another world the dormant faculties intended to illumine the 
darkness of this. Few educated persons feel that they have made the most of their 
powers. There are many palpable blunders, much waste of opportunity, many slumber- 
ing energies, and often a bitter sense of failure. If Nations had souls, and could be 
awakened to an individual consciousness, how sad would be their knowledge of what 
they are as compared with what they might have been! How like rain would fall their 
scalding tears over their neglected gifts, their wasted years and their forsaken offspring 
capable of the highest spiritual life, but doomed to herd ‘“‘like dumb driven cattle,”’ 
although with a sense of misery that dumb cattle can never know. Such tears wept 
Jesus of Nazareth over Jerusalem, but we fail to realize how, through the long cen- 
turies, there has been room for similar lamentations over London, Dublin, Paris, nay, 
all the great Cities of the Globe. It is a terrible mistake to suppose that the degrada- 
tion of the common people tells upon them alone. All the parts of a Nation are members 
one of another. The filth of the hovel sends a plague to the palace, and the ignorance 
of the masses reacts more, or less, upon the entire life of the people. The neglected 
classes become also the dangerous classes, and furnish material for the work of the 
demagogue, the tyrant, and the Religious imposter. Let Education become universal, 
and descend as an heirloom from one age to another, and there will ere long grow up 
an enlightened public opinion, capable of holding in check the mad ambition of Kings, 
the schemes of mercenary politicians, and the folly of those who retard Christianity 
by mingling with it dogmas of their own invention. 


Aids in our Efforts to Diffuse Education. 


There is much yet to do, far more than is generally supposed, to perfect and 
extend the Educational System estabished in this Country, but having the advantage 
of an early introduction and a general approval, it will not be easily displaced, or ren- 
dered inoperative. For along with the Schools which we have provided for the people, 
we have extraordinary helps and resources inherited by us from our forefathers. We, 
in a manner, combine the advantages of youth with the accumulations of time. We 


- have not like other Nations to wait for the slow development of Language; we speak 


already a tongue matured by the lapse of ages and enriched by spoil gathered from 
all Languages of the earth. We have not to grope blindly for models of eloquence, of 
story, or of song; Chatham and Burke, Macaulay and Gibbon, Burns and Dryden, 
Milton, Tennyson and Shakespeare are all our own. We have not to work out by a 
series of painful experiments the first problems of Constitutional Government; the 
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parliamentary and judicial history lies spread out before us, with its precedents, its 
warnings, its inspiring examples. The military glory of Britain will make us strong, 
her battles teach us how ‘‘to do, or die.’”’ The Mother Country, having planted us, 
enriched us, and seen us shoot up into bloom, is supposed by some to be about to leave 
us alone to struggle with the storm. We would fain postpone the hour of abandonment, 
but, if it must come, we doubt not that we shall be able to live, sending our roots still 
deeper into the soil and our branches yet further to the sky. Nor need we altogether 
deplore the slow influx of European population to our shores. Could we choose the type 
we might indeed pray for a large immigration, but often the classes that come are 
the classes that we could best spare. This at least we shall gain by the delay,—a better 
opportunity to lay in our own way, unencumbered by violent mobs, or evil traditions, 
the safe and sound basis of national weal. Let us not forget that it is from this foreign 
clement and its medieval superstitions that has come the chief danger to our Common 
Schools, and which even threatens the School Systems of the neighbouring Republic. 
Much as we have been harassed by a section of this foreign population in the recent 
vallainous attempts of Fenian hordes, there are events transpiring constantly in the 
United States sufficient to show that it is far better to meet these miscreants on the 
border as foes than to harbour them among us as citizens. May all such Emigrants 
continue to find a settlement in the great Republic until we have reared a rational 
generation capable of outnumbering and controlling them. That, when our Educational 
Institutions are well established in the hearts of the people, and the Country is 
pervaded by the leaven of a Protestant Christianity, we shall less fear ‘“‘the blind 


hysterics of the comers,’’ and welcome more largely the ignorant and degraded of all 
lands— 


‘‘Nor heed the skeptic’s puny hands 

While near the School the Church-spire stands, 
Nor fear the blinded bigot’s rule 

While near the Church-spire stands the School.” 


Needs for Watchfulness to Keep Down Ignorance of Native Growth. 


But let us remember that Canada has no exception from weeds of native growth. 
No Patron Saint has given us perpetual security from vermin . Both Country and 
Town will breed their respective evils. It is only by unceasing vigilance and well-con- 
sidered efforts that we shall keep down the growing heathenism. It is for the State 
so to shape her Educational Measures that there may be no exemption, or exclusion, 
from the common enlightenment. Religious agency must, for many reasons, be left 
to voluntary endeavours, but as regards the Common School, I for one, hesitate not 
to accept, when necessary, the principle of ‘‘compulsion.’’ We recognize the rights of 
the Parent, but we recognize also his duties; and we recognize in no one, whether 
Parent, Priest, or Potentate, the prerogatives of arbitrary power. No Government 
hesitates to interfere with these imaginary rights. As the Parent may be restrained 
from inflicting bodily torture upon his child, as the Husband is compelled to share his 
property with his Wife, as the citizen is compelled to contribute to the maintenance © 
of public order, so also should the Parent be compelled, when necessary, to give his 
child the elementary training provided by the State. Of course, there are difficulties 
and objections, but these are more than counter-balanced by the evils of ignorance. 
There is to be considered not merely the interests of the child but of the community: 
and not only for to-day but for generations to come. It is the cumulative power of 
such evils that we have to dread. The stream may be small at first and disregarded. 
but it will gather volume as it goes, until at length it will sweep on with a defiant 
and desolating flood. We must aim from the first at a National System, which means 
not merely Schools open to all, but serviceable to all. We must keep to it as a 
political creed that no one has a right to be grossly ignorant, that no one in Canada 
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has occasion to be so. Really the world has so long gazed on the picture of a degraded 
humanity that the result of human folly is almost mistaken for a law of God. But 
why should the darker aspects of European society form a part of our young ideal? 
Providence has given us a new world for a new and better order of things. We hope 
for forms of civilization that shall outdo the past, if not in the way of special excellence, 
and the elevation of particular classes, at least in the way of a wider diffusion among 
all classes of the benefits intended for all. We hope that it is possible to have Nations 
Christian in a better sense than any are now so; that it is possible so td organize 
society that homeless children shall no more be numbered by hundreds of thousands ; 
nay, that it is possible to have nations without paupers, without heathen, without 
tyrants and without wars. I seem to hear as I pass along the voice of the scoffer 
deriding all this as a dream. But I believe in dreams, and also in visions. The 
dreams of our better nature are prophecies, and many such a prophecy of olden time 
is embodied in the history of to-day. Faith and hope are truer guides than skepticism, 
or despair. ‘‘All despair,’”’ says Bacon, ‘‘is a reproaching of the Deity.’’ Despair of 
human progress is eminently so, and a reproaching of the Holy Scriptures in particular. 
Tf we believe in a Millennium let us not divest it of reality, or doubt of there being a 
road toward it. When it comes it must ‘“‘give our faith the life of fact,’’ 


‘‘And better than we dare to hope 
With Heaven’s compassion make our longings poor.” 


The Things that a Child should Learn. 


Adverting to topics somewhat more immediately within our reach, I find few of 
more importance than the question of what the child should learn, and what the 
Instructor should teach. A rational answer is not to be expected from the Pupil, often 
not from the Parent, and sometimes not even from the Teacher. It is certainly a 
question always open for reconsideration, and to be answered in the light of advancing 
Science. Studies once useful become obsolete; Studies useful to one are valueless, or 
hurtful, to another. Old Sciences are extended, ramified and changed in their relations; 
new Sciences are born. Very often a score of subjects will clamour for admission, 
when only two, or three, can be mastered. Subdivision of labour is indispensable, and 
yet, unless judiciously made, becomes itself an evil. General discipline is to be secured, 
as well as special excellence. A famous German Scholar, having devoted his life to 
the study of Greek Grammar, lamented, when dying, that he had not restricted his 
attention to the dative case! This, I fear, would hardly do for Canada; and yet the 
principle is a sound one, when rightly applied. It is not known whether Methuselah 
ever went to School, but if he were living in our day he would need a longer life to 
master the whole Curriculum of Learning. To some, it may seem easy to decide what 
to teach, at least in the Common and Grammar Schools, but the view we take of 
University Education must more, or less, affect the course of training all the way down 
to the cradle, and both higher and lower Education will take their shape from the 
philosophy of the time. The practical Teachers of the Country may not be the best 
judges in this matter, but they will be when Teachers are raised to their proper status, 
and adequately qualified for their work. 


How and What should the Instructor Teach? 


The question, what to teach, complicates with the question, how to teach. If 
time be wasted and power lost by a bad method of teaching, there will, of course, be 
so much less room for range and variety of subjects. ‘‘Geography,’’ says Burke, 
“though an earthly subject, is a heavenly study,’’? and yet I have known Boys so 
taught Geography as to waste time enough for the acquisition of a new language. ‘‘A 
new language,’’ says another great man, ‘‘is like a new soul,’’ and yet Boys are 


~ 
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sometimes so taught languages as not only to acquire no new soul, but to lose the old 
one, giving occasion for the saying that “the study of languages is the soul’s dry 


rot.’ Spelling is a grand problem, and about as hard to solve as the pacification —~ 


of a mutinous land. If I could despair at all of the Millennium, it would be from the 
present anomalous and thorny mode of spelling the English language. It*is a disgrace 
to all who do not believe in works of supererogation. Could we get our Orthography 
simplified and purged of its superfluous material, something would be added to the 
years, and much to the happiness of children, not to speak of older people, and 
especially of Foreigners. Some seem to regard our present Orthography as a part of 
the essence of our literature, fixed as it were by a law of nature, like Gravitation or 
the Circulation of the Blood. Such persons should read some of the standard Authors 
in their original form. They need not go further back than Shakespeare, or Hooker. 
It seems from evidence in Parliamentary Committees that even Cambridge Professors 
have not yet learned to spell; all things considered, it is not to be wondered at. I 
have no personal interest in this matter, being a capital speller myself, nor have I any 
scheme to propose, but if anything ever should open the way to an Orthographical 
Reformation, let us help on the change. English Grammar, of course, is one of the 
leading branches of early education, and yet a year, or two, is often wasted by teaching 
Grammar in the wrong way and at the wrong time. The practical part of Grammar 
is best learned by imitation. Let Boys and Girls hear only correct and elegant speech, 
and they will as naturally speak with acuracy and grace as in the other way. The 
abstract and theoretical part of Grammar should be postponed till the faculties of 
abstract thought have come into play. Latin, or Greek, Grammar is in some respects better 
adapted to an early age than English Grammar. I once visited a’‘Common School, in 
which the Teacher was examining Pupils, from nine to twelve years old, in Political 
Economy! Shades of Adam Smith! I mentally exclaimed, who would have looked for 
this! It was torture even to listen to the poor little mortals repeating with blind 
and mechanical reiteration the definitions, distinctions and demonstrations of this 
perplexing Science. I do not deny the possibility of presenting to the understanding 
of children some of the elementary notions of Political Economy, but there are scores 
of things which I would take up sooner, and especially if it has to be taught in the 
manner above described. JI wish loss of time in such cases were the only evil. It is 
still a greater injury to give a child a habit of unreality, the habit of talking without 
meaning, of depending simply on authority in matters of Science. Even Religion is 
often in this way made a dead form, and the sublimest of all realities reduced to the 
shadow of a shade. I do not attempt here to prescribe the best course of elementary 
training. I aim only at hints, which may be pondered, or followed up. In general 
terms, I may say that our schooling is, for the most part, too bookish, too abstract, 
and too remote from living realities. Civilization, with all its advantages, has some 
drawbacks; the want of closer contact with nature is one of them. 


\ 


The Advantages of Nature and Object Teaching. 


Much has been said of late of Object Lessons, and in this we have a recognition 
ef the evil, but only a very partial correction of it. A great German Author is said 
to have done most of his studying in the open air, along the Streams and among the 
Trees. It would be well if younger scholars could have more of this privilege. Nature 
teaches us the true order. The observing powers are the first to come into activity. 
Children are all eye and ear. They love the Flowers, the Birds, the Rocks and Streams. 
Too soon we imprison them in the world of abstractions. Books must be learned, but 
early education should as much as possible deal with Nature and the Senses. One of 
the most famous and modern Writers complains that, with all his learning, he was 
not taught at the proper time, and, therefore, will never know the characters and names 
of the common Plants and Animals of his Country. It is useful to know the history 


~ 
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of Greece and Rome, of Carthage, Egypt, the Crusades and a hundred other things, 
but I suspect that much time is consumed over such matters that might better be given 
to things nearer home, and more fully within the range of a child’s comprehension. I 
may take Botany for illustration. Few Sciences are so well adapted to entertain, enrich, 
or instruct, the mind. Eminently suited to the child, it yet affords ample scope to the 
Philosopher. It extends over a wide field; it affords endless variety; it furnishes 
striking examples of the ‘“‘reign of law,’’ and of a creative intelligence; it bears a 
close relation to daily comfort, and it offers invaluable aid to the art of the Physician. 
It challenges us in the Grass on which we tread, and in the Weeds that grow by the 
way, as well as in the richer hues of the Garden and the grand Oaks of the Forest. 
The Creator seems to summon us by fragrance and beauty, as well as by the coarser 
utilities of life, to explore well this amazing kingdom of the Plants. And yet, it is 
study scarcely taught at all in any of our Schools, high or low. It is supposed to be 
a nice amusement for a Girl at a Boarding School, and that, of course, proves it unfit 
for any one else. He who has noted men in a Witness-box at Court knows that not one 
man in a hundred can observe what he sees, or give an account of what he has handled. 
An American Indian has a better education in some important respects than a good 
many College Graduates. Read Cooper’s ‘‘Pathfinder,’’? and you will see what I mean, 
and be inclined to agree with me. You will, perhaps, say that the Indian’s education 
is best for him; our own for us. This is only true in part. We all learn many things 
at School only to forget and sometimes to despise them afterwards. Beyond matters 
of book lore essential to all, there is a wide margin where time and toil are wasted, 
or employed to ill advantage. I am convinced, for one, that we need to give more 
prominence to the education of the Eye, the Ear, the Hand, although it should be at 
the expense of some other branches of knowledge; but more especially that we should 
so follow the order of nature as to secure the best economy of time and power. It is 
melancholy to look back on the misdirected efforts of early years, to feel that the golden 
affluence of youth will return no more, and that, in a sense, beyond the meaning of 
the poet, ‘‘Our young affections run to waste, or water but the Desert.’’ 


The High Standard to which a Teachers should Aspire. 


These reflections bring me to notice the high standard to which the Teacher should 
aspire. He must be competent not merely to teach the’prescribed subjects, but also 
to judge of education as a whole. He is to be no mere hireling of Trustees, or Parents, 
but a man who makes his calling an arduous and life-long study. He must know a 
great many things more than he is called upon to impart in the School Room. His 
wider culture may often be utilized even in the humblest toil, but it will especially 
prepare him to speak with wisdom and authority upon the pressing educational questions 
of the day. It is not expected that all Teachers wil reach this point of intelligence, 
but this is the ideal at which all should aim, and to which many may attain. How 
else is education to be improved? Experience shows that the mass of men think little 
on the subject, and experience also shows that nothing, unless it be a bad system of 
Religion, holds on with such grim conservatism as a bad system of Education. I 
regret on many grounds the establishment in this Country of Separate Schools, among 
others this one, that they will be less open to improvement. ‘‘A habit, or ceremony,”’ 
says Addison, ‘“‘though never so ridiculous, which has taken sanctuary in the Church, 
sticks to it for ever.’’ This is too true of the Church in particular of which he is 
speaking, and it is, therefore, the more to be deplored that Education, which needs 
to be quickened by all the new light of the future, should be pledged beforehand to 
the blind worship of the past. I cannot approve of the proposition lately made in 
England to exclude all Clergymen from the office of Teacher, but Clerzymen, like other 
people, should keep pace with the times. It is doubtful if they will do this except 


_ through the action of educational and literary influences over which they have not 


absolute control. The Teachers, therefore, should be the mouthpiece of no Ecclesiastical 
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System, but the Agent and Leader of advancing knowledge, moulding society, as much 
as he is moulded by it. The great hinderance, I fear, to the Teacher’s highest qualifica- 
tion is found in the fact that teaching is too often taken up merely as a stepping stone 
to something else, and this again arises from the fact that Teachers are so poorly paid. 
The talent and enterprise of the land will naturally be drawn into the most lucrative 
employments. 


The Greatly Felt Want of Remuneration in the Profession. 


It is said that Candidates for the Christian Ministry diminish in number in pro- 
portion to the prosperity of other Professions. Ministers claim to be impelled by 
higher considerations than worldly advancement, yet human motives are seldom free 
from an earthly mixture, and if this holds in so sacred a calling as that of a Clergyman, 
much more may it be expected to operate elsewhere. Clergymen and Teachers are, of 
all classes, the most inadequately remunerated. As a rule, they have scarcely enough 
for a decent living while engaged in active labour, and they have a still scantier pros- 
pect for the years of feebleness and decline. If my words here to-day will have any 
weight, I feel that I am pleading the cause of the children and society not less than 
of the Teacher, in urging a more generous support for those whose mission it is to lead 
the intellectual and moral life of the people. 


The Relig:ous Character of our Schools. 


IT shall close these observations by touching upon a subject of the highest moment, 
but one which we are always in danger of neglecting, and which, on this account, as 
well as from the so-called secular basis of our School System, it is the more necessary 
to bring again and again into view. I refer to Religion. Distinctive theological 
teaching is, of necessity, excluded from our Public Schools as at present constituted. 
A Frenchman travelling in the United States, is said to have complained that he found 
two hundred Religions and only one gravy! This complaint is eminently characteristic, 
for some Frenchmen think much of the sublime art of cookery, and not so much, I 
fear, of Religion. A new Religion has since been added to the American Catalogue, 
although possibly no new gravy. Although, there may be in Canada somewhat less than 
two hundred Religions, there are far too many to introduce into our Public Schools, 
which we are therefore obliged to make non-sectarian. But the danger is lest the 
exclusion of theological dogmas, as such, from our Schools, should have the effect of 
disparaging Religion in general estimation, and lead the Teacher to consider himself 
as excused, if not positively debarred, from the entire field of moral and Religious 
truth. The Teacher would thus come to deal with his work as something barely and 
dryly intellectual. This would be a serious mistake, and inflict upon education a moral 
sterility to which even mixed Schools need not be doomed. There is much that the 
Teacher can do for the higher life of -his Pupils without encroaching upon sectarian 
peculiarities. We all believe in the love of God and the love of our neighbour. We 
all believe in a future life, where it shall be well with the Righteous and ill with the 
Wicked. We all believe in the sacredness of Justice, of Veracity, of Kindness, of Purity, 
in a word, the manifold integrities and charities of life. The relation of these to the 
Gospel may be more fully explained in the Sunday School, the Family, and the Pulpit, 
but their paramount importance should be inculcated, and their habit exercise fostered 
everywhere. * 


The Necessity for the Education and Culture of the Conscience. 


If there be such a thing as public opinion, there must be a public opinion on 
moral questions, that is a public conscience. Now conscience, like other faculties, 


* An effort to deal with these moral questions is exemplified in the Scheme of Friday Afternoon ‘Palka with the 
Pupils, as explained on page 120 of the XXth Volume of this History. 


= 
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perhaps more than most faculties, admits of growth. It has a kind of national growth. 
Both its discriminating and its impulsive energy may be cultivated, as in the case of 
patriotism, the love of war, and other sentiments. This is forcibly shown in the history 
of public opinion on Slavery, Usury, Persecution, and all other such questions. 
“Usury,” says Lecky, ’’according to the unanimous teaching of the old Theologians, 
consisted of any interest that was exacted by the Lender from the Borrower, solely 
as the price of the loan. Those who lent money at three per cent, were committing 
usury, quite as really as those who lent it at forty per cent.’’? It is even mentioned 
by Dugald Stewart, as an evidence of the liberality and farsightedness of Calvin, that 
he was among the first to break loose from erroneous notions on this subject, which had 
prevailed from the time of Aristotle. In Lower Canada, and other places, it is still 
thought wrong to allow interest beyond a certain figure, although the public conscience 
seems to oscillate as to the precise point where innocence ends and sin begins. From 
this and innumerable other examples, it is evident that there is a culture of the 
conscience on a large scale, and that the successive generations of men are fortunately 
not constrained merely to inherit and transmit the same moral ideas uncorrected and 
unenlarged. In this, as in other fields, ‘‘the thoughts of men are widened by the process 
of the suns.’’ A new moral conception, although the novelty may arise only from the 
improved statement, or application of a principle as old as the creation, will oftimes 
be to a community like ‘‘another morn risen on mid-noon,’’ and disclose a world of 
injustice, or unkindness, where heretofore all seemed commendable and fair. Loyal 
obedience to the new and better view will perhaps set free some depressed class of 
society from disabilities and temptations which were dragging men to ruin as by a 
kind of necessity, and in a little time crown some long barren waste with an unexpected 
verdure. Alas, how many degraded classes are waiting in dumb sorrow for this 
emancipation! How many Deserts waiting for this better moral tillage! It would be 
hard to say that our System of Public Schools has no part to play in this work. Paley 
is said to have complained, (only in pleasantry, I trust), that “he could not afford 
to keep a conscience.’”’ Must the State too, and the State School, come down to this 
last stage of moral pauperism? Nay, rather let our Public Teachers believe that non- 
sectarianism in its severest construction has no such meaning as this, but still leaves 
a wide vocation open to them in giving to the young the purest and best moral con- 
ceptions, and in so enthroning them in the heart that no subsequent years shall wholly 
obliterate the early lessons. I shall perhaps be told that such moral teaching is not 
Religion, or that, at least, it must seriously fall short of what is wanted. Let those 
who so feel ply with diligence the other means within their reach to supply the defect. 
But high-toned morality is as necessary as dogmatic theology; nay, rightly understood, 
-—so understood as to include what we owe to God as well as to man,—it is the practical 
end at which theology aims.* It will be well if the Teacher enforces the practical side 
of the Gospel as diligently and earnestly as the divine has been wont to enforce the 
theoretical and ecclesiastical. Nor need the Teacher wholly ignore, much less dis- 
countenance, the peculiar aids and sanctions of Christianity, although, as a man of sense 
and true catholicity, (if these have not become incompatible), he will know where to 


draw the line between what fairly belongs to his province as a Teacher, and what must 
be left to other hands. 


Personal Power and Influence of the Teacher. 


One thing is certain, that whatever a Teacher may, or may not, inculcate, he can 
never divest himself of a certain character and spirit in things Moral and Religious. 
Here, after all, is the chief point. Children have an immense capacity of imitation. 
The logic that convinces them is concrete logic; the power that sways them is personal 


* For a practical method of teaching an every-dav system of morality, see the Friday Afternoon Talks with 
Pupils given on page 120 of the XXth Volume of this History. 
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power. This is true of men; it is doubly true of children. Let the Teacher then look 
well to his example, his manner, his general temper, in a word what we call the spirit 
of a man. And these must spring mainly from his Moral and Religious life. Con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, every man must be what he is, by his higher sympathies 
and his eternal hopes. Even intellectual beauty is, in some mysterious way, watered 
from the Infinite Sea. ‘‘The doctrine of the human understanding and of the human 
will,’ says the Father of modern philosophy, ‘‘are like twins; for the purity of illumina- 
tion, and the freedom of the will, began and fell together; nor is there in the universe 
so intimate a sympathy as that betwixt truth and goodness. The more shame for men 
of learning, if, in knowledge, they are like the winged Angels, but in affections like 
the crawling Serpents, having their minds indeed like a mirror; but a mirror foully 
spotted.’? The Teacher’s spirit will not only affect the fidelity of his labours, but will 
be caught by his Pupils. It is, therefore, of the highest moment that he should begin 
his influence over the young by becoming the right kind of man himself; not indolent, 
or cold, or selfish, or cruel, or grovelling, or irreverent, or prayerless. 


The Spirit in which a Teacher should Labour. 


A power from somewhere must so have stirred his better nature that the infinite 
worth and also the infinite perils of even a child’s life may come vividly home to him, 
and all the energies of his soul, not of his intellect alone, but of his intellect quickened 
by his heart and guided by his conscience, may be consecrated to his work. He must 
be able to feel that while nothing pays so poorly as teaching, nothing, on a higher 
calculation, pays so well. He must be able to ‘‘find in loss a gain to match,’ and 
regard the drudgery and weariness of the School Room as the kard and prosy conditions 
to results of inconceivable grandeur. He must overleap the passing hour, think of 
things that are not, as though they were, and in the spirit of a great Artist, as a 
Sculptor, or Painter, toil for immortality, remembering, that when Marble Statues 
shall have crumbled into dust, his workmanship shall still grow in living beauty, 
_ transfigured evermore in the light Elysian, 


‘“‘An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams.’’ 


Philosophy shifts and changes with the lapse of years, but the spirit which makes 
the Patriarch, the Apostle, the Martyr, this lives on through all time, the unity of 
the ages, the harmony of the worlds. Let the Teacher labour in the light and power 
of these higher aspirations and impart them to his Pupils. Teach them, indeed, the 
wonders of Science; make them quick, discriminating, and learned; yet let it be 
reiterated again and again, while the world lasts, that knowledge is not wisdom, but 
only her handmaid, and that the great lesson for the child, as for the man, is to be 
brave, and true, to be pure, gentle and self-sacrifcing ; to work these virtues diligently 
and deeply into the habit of the soul, and to bring them out in the daily life, after 
the manner of Him who has embodied for us in one and the same character, the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. 

At the close of the Address, Mr. Scarlett moved a cordial vote of thanks to the 
learned President for his very able and interesting Address. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Waston and carried unanimously. Reverend Doctor Ryerson, by request, then 
briefly addressed the Convention. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 


The Reverend E. H. Dewart, of Toronto, also delivered the following Address 
before the Association. He said :—- 

It is with unaffected diffidence that I appear before you, to address the Teachers 
of this Association, met in their Annual Convention. It was with some hesitation 
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that I accepted the invitation of your Secretary; and, if a distant view of the task 
awakened apprehension and distrust, I assure you these feelings have not diminished 
by finding myself in contact with the actual responsibilities of the occasion. 


My Difficulty was in Making Choice of a Suitable Subject. 


I felt hesitation in attempting to address an audience of practical Teachers, on 
the duties of their Profession, lest, being no longer engaged in this work myself, | 
might appear to be binding heavier burdens on your shoulders than I would be willing 
to bear myself. We all know how very much easier it is to give good counsel to others, 
than to practise one’s own advice. I felt embarrassed, therefore, as to the selection 
of a subject. I thought if I should select a theme having special reference to your 
work as Teachers, I might possibly find myself trying to enlighten you in questions 
which were better understood by the scholars than by the teacher. On the other hand, 
if I should address yon on some topic having no special application to your profession 
and work, I feared that my remarks might be less helpful to you, as Teachers, than if 
they had greater fitness. For I cannot but feel that in speaking to this Association, 
I am speaking to a Representative Audience,—I am speaking through you to the 
Pupils you instruct. And if I could only succeed in saying anything to inspire your 
zeal, or to prompt you to cherish nobler and juster conceptions of the great work of 
training and furnishing immortal beings for the duties and emergencies of life, lL 
would thus be reaching beyond you to the vast army of youthful minds whom it is 
your privilege to lead to the inexhaustible fountain of knowledge. But, believing that 
because you are Teachers, you are not the less men and women, with hearts that respond 
to all that concerns humanity, I purpose leaving professional themes for those of 
ampler experience than mine, to occupy your attention with a few observations on 
some of ‘‘the Tendencies of the Times in which we live,’’ in order that, from the study 
of this subject, we may derive some practical lessons for the better direction of our 
own lives. While it is our privilege to study the lessons of history,—to learn from 
the success and failure of those who have gone before us,—and to gather inspiration 
to action from the contemplation of the future, it is especially our duty to take careful 
note of the present.—to endeavour rightly to understand the circumstances, favourable 
and unfavourable, which surround us on this great battle-field, where we must either 
win the wreaths of an imperishable fame, or suffer irretrievable defeat. As the Mariner, 
who steers his venturous Barque across the Ocean, makes himself thoroughly 
acquainted, not only with the reefs and shoals that lie along his way, but also with 
the prevailing winds and currents, so it is our duty to study those tides and currents 
of human lfe,—those forces that operate in society, helping, or hindering men, as 
they steer on to the goal of life. 


The True Spirit in which we should Work. 


We should not do our work blindly and mechanically, following rules the reason- 
ableness, or truth, of which we have never seen, but with an intelligent appreciation 
of the difficulties to be overcome, and the best methods and agencies by which success 
may be gained. The times in which we live are difficult either to comprehend or 
describe. So complex, so contradictory, so rich in good and evil. So bright with hope, 
and so dark with discouragement, that they exceed comprehension, and transcend 
description. 


The ‘‘Golden Age,’ or the ‘“‘Good Old Times.’’ 


One class of persons regard the present as the world’s golden age, and render a 
homage, little short of worship, to the progress of the Nineteenth Century. Another 
class wail out their sorrowful lament, because of the degeneracy of the times. They 
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look back with regret on conditions of society, that are rapidly vanishing. They are 
fully persuaded, that in almost every respect, the tendency of things is downward. 
They do not realize that there is more change in the eyes that look at things, than in 
the things themselves. Both classes are mistaken, although neither are altogether wrong. 
The present condition of the world is the product and outgrowth of a great variety 
of causes that have operated in the past. A vast number of streams, rising in very 
different regions, have united to form the great river of modern life, on whose current 
we are all borne along. Among the legacies we inherit from the past are things of 
very different value. Some things that are fitly represented by “gold, silver and 
precious stones,’’ and some by ‘‘wood, hay, and stubble.’ The great conflict between 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, that has jarred along the ages, and finds a 
recognition in all the Religious Systems of the world, is still surging around us, and 
we are actors in the fateful strife. Yet, despite the croakings of those who sing their 
ceaseless dirges over the departure of ‘‘the good old times,’’ I believe the world moves, 
moves onward, upward, heavenward; slowly, but surely nearer, to that time of which 
Prophets have spoken and Poets sung, where Righteousness and Truth shall gloriously 
triumph over the wrongs and falsehood, that have so long bewildered and oppressed 
humanity. Those who live in the memories of the past, rather than in the throbbing 
energy of the present, tells us that there is far less simplicity and candour of character, 
—less restfulness and trust,—and less reverence to superiors now, than in former times. 
All this may be true, and yet be no just cause of complaint against the times. Every 
condition of society has its advantages. The very worst has some redeeming features 
peculiar to it. But it is absurd and unreasonable to expect to retain certain advantages, 
when the conditions of life in which they had their existence have passed away. You 
cannot have the Ermine Robe of Winter and the fruitful Green of Summer at the 
same time. You cannot have the grand old Forest, with its leafy canopies, and the 
waving fields of the golden Grain together. So neither can we have the credulity ot 
ignorance, with its mental sloth, and the searching scrutiny and activity of intelligence. 
We cannot have the crouching homage of the broken-spirited Slave and the manly 
independence of freedom. And it is as undesirable as it is impossible. The Swallow’s 
Nest in the old house might be very picturesque; but it should not prevent us pulling 
down the old ruin, to build the new and commodious Home upon the old foundation. 
Feudalism and slavery developed many beautiful instances of fidelity on the part of 
the Serf to his Master; but we would not keep men in bondage for these. Ambition, 
extravagance, and artificial manners are not found in the primitive simplicity and 
society of pioneer life; but we would not forbid social progress on that account. The 
cultivated Farm and commodious Mansion are better than the Wigwam and the Forest. 
No state of life has so many charms and attractions as childhood; yet perpetual child- 
hood would be an unspeakable calamity. So the world’s manhood is better than its 
childhood. The stir and energy of modern intellectual life is better than the stolid 
credulity, which they have superseded. For we should not forget that “the good old 
times,’’ so fondly cherished, were times of prevailing ignorance and gross superstition, 
—times of intolerant bigotry and inhuman persecution,—times of unjzst and oppressive 
tyranny, when the rights of manhood were denied. People speak of the past as they 
speak of the dead, mentioning only what is commendable; and throwing the mantle of 
kindly forgetfulness over the suffering, ignorance and injustice, that found a genial 
home in the bosom of ‘‘the good old times.’’ With all its faults, the present age is the 
best age the world has ever seen. The present day is the brightest day that has ever 
shed its lustre upon our race. There never was so much light in the world as now. 
There never was so much liberality and charity. There never. was so pervasive a 
sympathy with the various forms of human want and suffering; and never such noble 
and self-denying efforts to remove them as now. There never was as much liberty of 
thought and civil liberty; and human intelligence was never so constantly and success- 
fully applied to the promotion of human well-being, physically, sntihestinte and 
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morally, as now. I freely grant that the picture is not without its dark shades, which 
may discourage and perplex. It has been fitly said, ‘‘It is dark with threatening, and 
bright with promise. It is like the Autumn morning, that breaks amid wild and lurid 
clouds; yet, through these lowering clouds, there darts, at times, such glorious beams 
from the invisible sun, that we are held in palpitating suspense, uncertain whether the 
day will issue in storm and terror; or whether, after a few fitful blasts, the gloom will 
roll away from the heavens, leaving the sky more pure than ever, and the landscape 
beneath it bright and peaceful.’’ For my own part, I believe that it is only the 
morning of the world’s day. The sun of liberty and righteousness shall rise higher and 
higher, quickening the barrenness of earth into life and fruitfulness, before the harvest 
time comes, when the Angel reapers shall garner the fruits of earth in the garners of 
Heaven. Let us briefly glance at a few of the tendencies of the times in which we live. . 


The Present Educational Tendencies of the Times. 


First.—The present day is distinguished by a general diffusion of intelligence, 
which has awakened a spirit of intense enquiry in every department of knowledge. 
The Schoolmaster and the Missionary are abroad. The Press is scattering the thick 
fogs of ignorance,—reflecting the light of heaven upon the darkest spheres of human 
existence. With this diffusion of light has come a quickening and intensifying of 
intellectual life. The slumber of centuries is broken. JResearches after truth are 
prosecuted with untiring zeal; and yet speculation far outstrips research. Not only 
does the world visibly move, but it moves with greater rapidity than ever before. 
Events which used to occupy a century are crowded into a year. ‘‘Revolutions and 
Wars hardly cast their shadows before them, till they are upon us; reminding us of 
those sudden squalls at sea, which the Mariner just discerns darkening in the distance, 
and then, before he can reef his Sails, they are lashing into fury the Waves on which 
his Vessel is gliding.’’? Though it may not be free from its attendant evils, I hail this 
diffusion of knowledge, and the spirit of enquiry which it evokes, as one of the mighty 
forces that are lifting the world up to a higher plane of existence. Far better the 
questionings of doubt, than the unthinking credulity of superstition. Enquiry and 
examination must always precede intelligent belief. The highest faith is born of doubt. 
The calmest rest succeeds the toilful struggle. Yet this condition of things has its 
shadows. It creates a tendency to superficiality. There is a wider diffusion of know- 
ledge; but little thorough mastery of subjects. We dip into a great many subjects; 
but not very deeply into any. ‘‘These shallow draughts intoxicate the brain.’’? Not 
that I would approve of the course of the Professor, who spent his whole life studying 
Greek nouns, and said, when he was dying, ‘“‘I meant well, but I undertook too much. 
I see now I should have confined myself to the Dative Case.’’ As one of the shadows 
which bear witness to the existence of the light, we have a great deal of affectation 
of intelligence and independence. Few things are more contemptible than the shallow 
pretensions of concerted ignorance, treating opinions and arguments, which it never 
had the brains to comprehend, with scornful disdain as old fogy notions that it has 
examined and cast away as unworthy of their regard. You all remember the fable of 
the Crow, that when it saw an Eagle swooping down and carrying away a Lamb, made 
a similar effort to carry off a large Ram, and got entangled in the wool, and was 
caught for his pains. Well, there is in our day a great deal of affectation of independ- 
ence and intelligence, and contempt for old things because they are old. ‘‘Fools rush 
in where Angels fear to tread.’? Where the sum of our knowledge is small, the circle 
that bounds it and separates it from the unknown seems also small. But as the circle 
of our knowledge widens, the visible circle of the unknown and undiscovered that lies 


- outside of what we know becomes proportionably enlarged, ‘‘Hills peep o’er hills, and 


Alps on Alps arise.”’ 
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Increase of Devotion to the Study of Physical Science. 


Second.—This nineteenth century has been characterized by an intense devotion 
to the study of Physical Science, which has been crowned by results so brilliant that 
they stand out as waymarks in the history of human progress. This application to the 
study of the material world has been rewarded by many valuable discoveries that have 
lightened labour, and promoted the safety and happiness of life. Yet, it cannot be 
denied, that because many of the discoveries of Physical Science are capable of being 
applied to acquire wealth, and for other causes, in many instances the importance of 
this class of Studies has been unduly magnified, and Mental and Moral Science dis- 
paraged as misty speculations, from which no practical result can be expected. By 
many, the material is regarded as the real; the intellectual and spiritual as the unreal. 
Now, I would not in any degree depreciate the importance of the study of Physical 
Science. Every department of this vast universe of God is worthy of our profound and 
intelligent regard. In Geology, we trace the records of past history, of vanished life. 
Chemistry takes us into the Laboratory of the Creator, and reveals to us the workings 
of those mysterious forces that are the life of nature, Astronomy unveils the 
mystic influences that control the vast systems of worlds which people the immen- 
sity of space around us. They all enlist our profound interest, because they 
unveil the hidings of a power and wisdom before which the most imperial human 
intellect is baffled and amazed. I agree with Dickens, that the discoveries of Science 
and the inventions of Mechanical Genius have no necessary tendency to make us less 
spiritual and devout. Because we are swept along so rapidly by the power of Steam, 
or because we can flash our thoughts to our distant friends by the Electric Telegraph, 
we need not have the less sympathy for human suffering, or less faith in the things 
that are unseen and eternal. I have no sympathy with those who look with distrust 
upon the revelations of Science. But, just as Vessels at Sea run up colours which they 
have no right to unfurl, there is a great deal that sails under the banners of Science, 
which cannot be. allowed to pass unchallenged. A brief allusion to some of these may 
not be useless. It is unwarrantable to adopt direct palpable utility as the standard 
by which to estimate the value of scientific enquiry. The adoption of such a standard 
degrades the grandest creations of Poetry, and the rarest productions of Art; and 
places Arkwright and Stephenson far above Bacon and Milton. There is a strong 
tendency in men who occupy all their time and thoughts with any one branch of 
knowledge, to become blind to the claims of other subjects of equal interest, and thus 
they destroy the harmony of truth. There are many illustrations of this among scientific 
men. Men of high scientific reputation, who have become so absorbed in Physics that 
they cease to recognize the radical distinction between inert matter and intelligent, 
independent mind; and maintain that the same law of necessity by which matter obeys 
the forces that act upon it, equally controls the operations of the mind. It is neither 
philosophical, nor right, to speak of the discoveries of Physical Science as if in some 
way they had cast light upon the problems of the world of mind, and superseded the 
higher law of conscience and the testimony of consciousness. And it is a still greater 
confusion of thought and language to speak, as many Scientific Teachers do, of the 
uniformity with which the forces of Physical Nature operate, as ‘laws’? which we can 
cither obey or disobey, and possessing penalties and obligations for men. If a man 
climbing a ladder misses. his foot and falls, and breaks his leg, they say he has broken 
a law of nature, and received the penalty. I say he has lost his balance, and obeyed 
the law of gravitation, and broken nothing but his leg. I object to all teaching, 
however pretentious, that assumes that the study of the world without is of greater 
value and interest than that of the world within us. That the material world alone 
is entitled to be called ‘“‘nature;’’ and the knowledge of its properties alone to be called 
““Science,’’ as if mind was not the greatest province of nature, and as if the knowledge 
of its powers and modes of operations was not the most profound Science. Is the 
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testimony of the Rocks, or the Plants, or even the human Body itself, more important 
than that of the regal mind, so richly endowed? Can the inferior things of creation 
contain richer truths than the very highest forms of created intelligence? We should 
never forget that it is because the material world reveals the thoughts of an intelligent 
mind, that its study demands such profound regard. If we reject the idea of a 
governing intelligence, creating, controlling and arranging the various forces of the 
material universe, they are bereft of their significance. If they exist for no purpose, 
if they are the visible expression of no thought, if they are directed by blind chance, 
or necessity, the spell of their attraction is forever broken. It is an instructive fact 
that although many objects around us are far more enduring than human life, yet the © 
grandest objects in the natural world are invested with an interest vastly greater than 
they would otherwise claim when they are associated with mental achievements, or 
facts in the history of human life. ‘‘Tourists cross the world to visit Sinai, because there 
Moses stood, and talked face to face with God. Carmel’s flowery slope is sung, because 
it was trodden by the feet of Elijah. What were the Alps with all their grandeur, 
but for the names of Hannibal and Napoleon? The Lochs and Friths of Scotland were 
immortalized by Scott, and, therefore, the world goes to gaze upon them. Melrose 
Abbey is seen by moonlight, in the glamour of his Poetry; and the mist about Ben 
Lomond is the fairy-woven vail of Scott’s coronet.’”? Even the Ocean appears invested 
with a loftier grandeur, when we think of it with Byron, ‘‘as a glorious mirror, where 
the Almighty’s form glasses itself in the tempest.’? All proclaiming the same truth, 
that mind is grander than matter. 


The Extension and Growth of Popular Freedom. 


Third.—One of the most remarkable and significant tendencies of the times, is the 
tendency of power toward the masses of the people. The political currents are unmis- 
takably in the direction of democracy. Manhood is slowly, but surely, turning the scale 
against canonized prejudices and long enthroned oligarchies. Power is seeking its 
centre of gravity a great deal nearer the base of society than formerly, The late 
Reform Act.of England only indicates the drift of the times. Whatever our politics,— 
whether we think it good or evil,—the fact cannot be questioned, that power is steadily 
descending to the masses. This fact is profoundly significant. If power is given to 
those who have not the intelligence to use it wisely, the result has always been disastrous. 
The very idea that the most ignorant and vicious classes may shortly be holding the 
balance of political power in our Country, is truly alarming. It reminds us that we 
must educate the people, or else submit to let ignorance seize the helm of the Ship of 
State, and steer her on the reefs of destruction. It was a suggestive fact, that 
immediately after the passing of the English Reform Act, an important Educational 
Measure is introduced, designed to afford the advantages of education to all -classes 
of society not reached by previous agencies. I advert to this tendency, to call your 
attention to our obligation to educate the rising generation, intellectually and morally, 
if we would save our Country from the evils of political degeneracy and corruption. 
As thistles on our neighbour’s Farm may shed their baneful seed on our soil, the 
ignorance and vice around us may, if unremoved, prove their ruin and blight of those 
in whom we are most deeply interested. 


The “‘Woman’s Rights” Question, viewed Educationally. 


Fourth.—The tendency to recognize the rights and elevate the condition of Woman, 
iy one of these signs of an advancing civilization, that I hail with great satisfaction. 


I must confess that there is a good deal said in some quarters just now on this subject, 


with which I do not fully sympathize. But I freely confess that in many particulars 
the laws have treated her exceptionably; and social customs and prejudices have been 
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equally unjust and severe. Neither law, nor public sentiment, should debar her from 
any sphere of remunerative labour, or usefulness, which she may desire to occupy. 
She should be the best judge in every case, as to whether she should engage in any 
special work. I am always doubtful of that class of ‘‘friends’ who think they know 
better what is good for you than you do yourself; and will oppose your attainment 
of some object because, in their wisdom, they think you are better without it. I 
especially think it is time that the distinctions in the provisions for the education 
for Boys and Girls should come to an end. There is no justice in endowing Colleges 
and making ample grants for Boys’ Schools, and leaving Girls to grow up without any 
provision for continuing the education begun in the Common School. I confess, how- 
ever, I see no advantage likely to accrue from Wives and Mothers coming to the Polls 
and taking part in the strife of political elections. Single women who hold property 
in their own right should not be denied the privilege of voting, if they so desire. But 
there is no inferiority implied, when we maintain that Woman is evidently designed 
to fill a different sphere of usefulness from man. Difference does not imply inferiority 
I hold that, in many respects, she is vastly our superior. And if I would, in any 
degree, appear to exclude her from any employment to which men have access, it is 
not because I would deny her any privilege, or right, but because I would, as far as 
possible, shield her from everything that would tend to make her more like the 
opposite sex, or in any degree rob her of that indefinable delicacy, tenderness, and 
gentleness that are the charm and glory of womanhood. In one thing we will all 
agree. If the new reformation should, by opening up new spheres of labour, deprive 
us of her gentle ministries in sickness and suffering, it will be a great loss to the world; 
and it will not be easy to find any one to take her place. 


Growth of Benevolent and Philanthropic Enterprise. 


Fifth.—One of the most marked features of the times is the extent to which all 
philanthropic efforts are carried by the agency of organized Associations. Nothing can 
be accomplished now without forming a society, with President, ‘Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Committee of Management. Well, this popular method has its advantages It organ- 
izes available resources. It enlists the feeble and indifferent, who, if left to themselves, 
would do nothing. It lays hold of the social element in our nature, and utilizes it by yoking 
it to some work of practical benevolence. And it gratifies a certain class of small persons 
with office and position, that probably could not be made to feel the force of any higher 
motives. And yet, this system has its advantages. It frequently causes delay; and the evil 
is allowed to remain uncorrected, as if nothing could be done till a sufficient number is 
enlisted to form an Association. Then, although these Associations may organize and 
utilize power, and even, in some instances, increase it, they do not create power. You 
may have a well organized Association on paper, that looks very imposing; but if there 
is not interest, or zeal, to work its machinery, it is just like a very large mill on a very 
small stream; there is not force enough to run it. But the worst thing about this 
system of working is that it tends to destroy individuality. There can be no real creat- 
ness of character without independence and individuality. And if we would have men 
to lead us onward and upward in knowledge and true progress, we must have less 
aping and imitation of those who have attained distinction, and more honest daring 
to be ourselves, and to do the work we have to do in our own way. There is a paralyzing 
slavery to popular opinion widely prevalent. The majority of people are a great deal 
more anxious to know what is popular in ‘‘good society,’’ than what is right and true. 
All the great movements that have lifted humanity up to a higher place, have been 
inaugurated by the zeal and energy of individuals; and all the great minds who have 
indicated their right to be held in everlasting remembrance, and stamped their influence 
on the history of the world’s progressive life, have been distinguished by a brave 
independence, which developed strongly marked individuality of character. If the 
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society aims at achieving any worthy work, join it and co-operate with it by all means. 
But don’t wait for others before you attempt to do anything. ‘‘Whatsoever they hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.”’ An earnest soul soon reproduces its convictions 
in others. And remember that the highest attainable force of character is won, not 
by slavish conformity to popular prejudices, or imitation of great men,—but by bravely 
and independently acting out in our own way our convictions of what is right and true. 


Evils of Hero and Idol and Mammon Worship. 


Siath.—Among those features of the times, that can only be mentioned to be 
condemned, is the disposition to worship any form of power, without regard for the 
spirit in which it is wielded. There is an extensive proneness to idolatry of mere 
intellect, or genius. Let it be a Poet gifted with original genius,—a Musician of 
witching melody,—an Artist of exquisite skill,—an Engineer of marvellous ingenuity,— 
or a Writer of fertile genius, and multitudes are ready to render a homage and 
applause, little short of idolatry, without regard for the motives that govern the life. 
And not only so, but if a man wins distinction in any one department of Science, there 
is a strange disposition to set him up as an Oracle, and regard his utterances on other 
matters, of which he may be profoundly ignorant, as unquestionable and decisive. What 
is splendour of talent without purity of purpose, or nobleness of character? Great 
genius cannot make wrong right, nor free its possessor from the obligations of the 
Divine laws. On the contrary, the more numerous the talents bestowed, the greater 
the obligations of the receiver. He that possess rare endowments of intellect and ample 
stores of knowledge, qualifying him to be a Leader and Teacher of men, has certainly 
weightier obligations to obey the laws of purity and rectitude than the ungifted and 
ignorant. And if such an one be false to his high trust, his rare gifts will not lighten, 
but deepen his condemnation. This homage and idolatry, bestowed on mere intellect 
without regard to the use made of it, corrupts and bewilders alike those who render 
it, and those who receive it. If ‘‘he builds too low who builds beneath the skies,’’ he 
is false to the dignity of his nature who renders to talent what is due to goodness alone. 
Closely allied to this idolatry of intellect, and springing from the same root, is the 
prevailing idolatry of wealth, and the respect rendered to those who possess it. Wealth 
represents generally success, and men idolize success. It represents power, and men 
worship it as a form of power. This tendency is as widespread as it is pernicious. The 
intense desire for wealth is the fruitful source of many of the evils which afflict society. 
[t may well be called ‘“‘the root of all evil.’’ It inspires a large portion of the falsehood 
and dishonesty that prevail among men. It petrifies the heart against the appeals of 
want and suffering; and bribes the conscience to forget the claims of charity and 
brotherhood. It is as inimical to the culture of the intellect, as it is to the improve- 
ment of the heart; and it perverts powers which if rightly exercised might have lifted 
us near to heaven, into instruments of mere sordid, selfish acquisition. It gilds over 
the most glaring faults of character, and the most reprehensible courses of conduct. 
It has inspired that wild spirit of speculation, that has given birth to the enormous 
dishonesties of many corporate bodies, and the fraudulent measures adopted in com- 
panies of men who would individually recoil from such expedients. And it erects a 
false standard of worth and respectability in every community; and makes poverty 
a greater fault than crime. That wealth is a potent means of usefulness, an instru- 
ment of civilization and comfort all must admit. But to make it the great object of 
life is to bind down the eagle powers of the soul to an object unworthy of our high 
birthright, as heirs of immortality. Assuredly there are grander objects of ambition 
than wealth. The men of imperishable fame, as benefactors of humanity, are not the 
millionaires; but men “who knew no standard of superior worth, but wisdom, truth, 
and nobleness of soul.’’ There are many other features of the period in which we live, 
that would repay our thoughtful study; but time will not permit us to discuss them at 
present. 
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Lessons of Instruction and Warning.—Teachers for the Times. 


But even in this rapid glance we have seen enough to convince us that these are 
times, in which it is at once a glorious privilege and a profound responsiiblity to live. 
A good deal is said about ‘“‘men for the times;’’ and there can be no doubt it is the’ 
world’s great want. It is very natural that we should see more clearly and feel more 
deeply the demands of our own day than of other times. Yet there never was a time 
in which good men and true were not wanted. They were needed in Noah’s day, when 
all flesh had corrupted its way. They were needed in Elijah’s day, when in the universal 
idolatry he imagined that he alone remained a witness for the truth. They were 
needed in Daniel’s day, when himself and his brave Hebrew brethren stood alone in 
resisting the popular follies. They were needed in many a dark hour of the past, when 
men were compelled to choose either death, or disloyalty to conscience. No doubt 
Queen Elizabeth thought that good and brave men were wanted in her day, when the 
invincible Armada attempted to crush her island Kingdom. And yet, there are special 
qualifications necessary to fit men for usefulness in these times. Men that fulfilled their 
mission and did their work faithfully and well, in their own day, would scarcely be 
en rapport with these times. See how the art of war has changed! We have rifled 
Cannon, and Chassepots, and Enfield Rifles, and Ironclads, against which the weapons 
of last century would be utterly unavailing. And so in our social, political, religious 
and educational work, we want men who are familiar with the advanced methods of 
moral and intellectual warfare. Yes, we want ‘‘men for the times.’? We want them in 
the Pulpit,—men of keen intelligence, broad charity, manly independence, and fervent 
piety. We want them in our political and judicial offices—men of incorruptible 
integrity, of broad unsectional views, and unselfish love for their Country. And we 
need, not less than any of these, Teachers for the times. It will be readily admitted 
that it is not every kind of Teacher that is equal to the requirements of these times; 
especially in this Country, where we are now laying the foundations of nationhood, 
and stamping in a high degree the influence of our own character upon the future of 
our Country. It is a truly grand thing to live in such times; to have such opportunities 
of improvement and usefulness as we possess. They might almost excite the envy of 
Angels. It is said that, once in a great naval engagement, as Collingwood brought 
his Ship into action in splendid style, before the rest of the Fleet could fall in, he 
exclaimed ‘‘What would Nelson give to be here?’’ And we might imagine that even a 
Paul, a Luther, or a Milton, would be willing to quit their tranquil abodes to renew 
again the glorious warfare in which they acquitted themselves with a bravery that won 
them immortal renown. To you Teachers it is given to play some part on this great 
theatre of action, where deathless destiny is at stake. It is your rare privilege to sow 
the seeds of knowledge in the rich soil of youthful minds. Be thankful; it is an exalted 
privilege to be permitted to stamp ineffaceable impressions on such enduring monu- 
ments; or in any degree influence the destiny of immortal natures. Be patient; although 
your labours may seem fruitless and lost, ‘‘in due season you shall reap if you faint 
not.’’ Be cautious and discriminating. There are many subtle and plausible specula- 
tions afloat, which conceal some fatal falsehood, which if once received, will cast you 
adrift upon the sea of uncertainty, where no harbour of safety can be found. Be true 
to what is right, in all circumstances. Your life and spirit will be sure to reappear in 
the lives of those whom you instruct. Be steadfast and true; although the battle be 
severe, and the issue at times seems doubtful, if true to yourself the victory is sure. 


‘Fear not, though your foes be strong and tried, 
And threatening shadows fall; 

The Angels of heaven are on thy side. 
And God is over all.’ 


A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the reverend Gentleman for having delivered 
such an interesting Lecture. . 


— spe P 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION. 


“What Subjects should be Taught in our Common Schools.”’ 

Mr. Miller, of Goderich, introduced the discussion by saying that he thought they 
should take Reading first, then Writing, and lastly Arithmetic. He then thought that 
they should take Music. It was true that every Teacher was not compelled to impart 
musical instruction, but he thought that they would be consulting their own interests 
if they made use of Music to relieve the tedium of their daily toil. He thought, how- 
ever, that they should spend the greater portion of their time in teaching the elementary 
branches. In fact they could not devote too much time to those subjects. He believed 
if they gave more time than they did to these subjects and less to Algebra, Geometry, 
etcetera, they would have far better-educated men and women throughout the Country 
than they now had. After Music he would take up Grammar, but before putting the 
Book into Pupils’ hands would give them a good idea of what they were about to 
study. In Grammar he would, of course, include ‘Spelling and the definition of Words. 
After Grammar he would teach Physiology, then Geography, and next History; but 
he did not approve of going too deep into the latter study in our Common Schools. 
Both in History and Geography he would commence with the Township in which the 
School was situated and gradually extend outwards. He would then take up the higher 
studies, such as Astronomy, Algebra and Natural Philosophy. Lastly, he would be in 
favour of teaching Military Drill; but he did not consider, although he put it last, 
that this was the least important subject taught in Common Schools. A good knowledge 
of Military Drill was of the utmost importance. We were peculiarly situated, and 
it was very necessary that every man should have a knowledge of military tactics. 
Mr. J. Cameron was in favour of giving a good deal of prominence to Algebra, Men- 
suration and Geometry. In Schools it was generally the plan to teach Arithmetic by 
rule and not by reason; but if Algebra was well taught, it assisted in conveying a 
rational idea of Arithmetic. Mr. Scarlatt thought that primary subjects could be 
easier taught orally than by means of Books in the Common Schools. The Speaker 
did not agree with Mr. Miller on the subject of imparting a knowledge of Military 
Drill to young children. Mr. Stratton, of Peterborough, thought that Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic, were the ground work of a good English education. . The first was the 
means by which we gained most of our information. He was also in favour of teaching 


orally, in preference to teaching from Text Books. The other subjects should, he 


thought, be taken up simultaneously, not for the purpose of crowding too much on the 
minds of Pupils, but in order to render their studies agreeable to them by giving them 
variety. Mensuration and Arithmetic were so closely connected that the Speaker 
thought that a small portion of each work on the latter subject should be allotted to 
Mensuration. In regard to Drill, he thought that every man should be prepared to 
fight for his religious and secular liberties; but he admitted that too much of a military 
spirit should not be inculcated, as it might tend to subvert the principles of Christianity. 


- What Means can be Adopted to Induce Pupils to Pursue a Proper Course of Reading 


After Leaving School? 


Mr. Wm. Watson, of Weston, referred to the great importance of the question. 
There were two means of acquiring power, either by wealth, or by knowledge, and it 
was very desirable that no means should be left untried which would be likely to aid in 
promoting the growth of power by knowledge. He did not think that, in order to 
secure accuracy, it was necessary to confine teaching to one, or two, subjects only. 


- Mr. Landon, of Blenheim, thought that the present School System was not calculated 


to lead to the results desired. A change was required in the mode of teaching. Mr. 
Chesnut was of opinion that home influence was the chief thing to be considered. In 
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all their discussions and work they should not lose sight of this great influence. Mr. 
D. A. Tomkin also coincided with this view. Mr. Moran, from Waterloo, thought the 
best solution of the question would be found in the establishment of a School newspaper. 
There was great need for this step, which would supply a want now ftelt. 1t would in 
some measure supplant the Dime Novels and other loose literature which was now so 
plentiful. Mr. McMurchy said it might be of a similar description to the British 
Workman, or Child’s Companion, but published weekly, and be distributed to the Pupils 
of Common Schools in the same way in which the Sabbath School periodicals were dis- 
tributed. He could not see any reason why a publication of this character should not 
have equal success. The suggestion was one which might tend to supply a want now 
generally felt. Mr. John Cameron was of opinion that Object Lessons were among the 
best means of inducing the Pupils to think for themselves. Mr. Campbell believed that 
one great argument in favour of the establishment of a School Paper was the fact that 


it would tend to displace from its present position the mischievous literature of the 
present day. 


Mr. King moved, That the President appoint a Committee to consider the feasi- 
bility of establishing a Paper suitable to the requirements of the Pupils of our 
Common Schools. 


A Paper Suitable for Pupils. 


Mr. Landon did not think that the Resolution went far enough. But apart from 
the proposal to start another Paper, there was another consideration. In regard to 
the Journal of Education he suggested that an attempt should be made to induce the 
Managers of the present Journal so to amend its policy as to fill the field now vacant. 
He suggested that this idea should be incorporated in the Resolution. Mr. King said 
his idea was that the proposed Journal should be one for children only. It would 
occupy a different position from that filled by the Journal of Education. Mr. Scarlett 
thought that the non-eligibility of the Journal of Education was owing to the Teachers 
not sending articles to it. There was no doubt that they would be inserted if sent. The 
motion was then carried. The Chairman announced that the names of the following 
Gentlemen as Members of the Committee to carry out the Resolution passed at the 
morning sitting respecting the establishment of a School Paper:—The President, 
Messieurs King, Hodgson, McMurchy, Scarlett, Alexander, Chesnut, Moran and 
Langdon. The Committee who were appointed to bring up a Report embodying the 
views of the Association on the question discussed at the morning meeting, presented 
the result of their labours. Mr. Miller, of Goderich, read the Report as follows :— 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the best means to be adopted to 
induce Pupils to pursue a proper Course of Study after leaving School, are Ist. That 
the Teacher at all times conduct the work of the School in such a way as to make the 
attendance of the Pupils a pleasure, instead of a task; to ground the Pupil thoroughly 
in every subject taught; and, by all means, to avoid the examining system, so much 
in yogue, and thus, by creating an interest in the work in which the Pupil is engaged, 
offer inducements to prolong the Course of Study, so that the rich mines of Literature 
may be opened up, and when once explored, create a greater stimulus to increase his 
store of knowledge. 2nd. That Teachers make it a part of their duty to inculcate, at 
all times, the many and valuable advantages arising from the possession of a well-read 
and cultivated mind. 38rd. That the practice of spending one afternoon of the week 
in reading selections from whatever source chosen by Pupils, and criticizing thereon, 
as also the very frequent exercising of the Pupils by preparing original Compositions 
on the subject of study, be highly recommended. Also that a Chart embracing the 
various departments of knowledge, with divisions and sub-divisions, systematically 
arranged, and with a list of Text Books thereon attached, be prepared and suspended 
in our School Rooms, and used in connection with Lectures, or conversation with the 
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Pupils on the afternoons devoted to this purpose. Your Committee would close the 
Report by stating that well-conducted Mechanics’ Institutes, Literary Associations, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and the very excellent Libraries supplied by the 
Education Department are of so much benefit that their importance and value cannot 
be very readily estimated. The Report was adopted after a short discussion. 


Report on the Various Common School Topics Presented to this Convention. 


The following Report was submitted by the Committee of Common School Masters 
appointed to consider this subject: They beg leave to report:—Ilst. That the thanks 
of the Profession and of this Association are due to the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for his efforts at framing the proposed amendments to the Common School Acts of 
Ontario, and for pressing the same upon the attention of the people and Legislature 
of Ontario, containing, as they did, features, which, if adopted, would improve and render 
more effective the ‘Schools of the Provinces. And further, that this Association respect- 
fully request the Chief Superintendent to urge upon the Legislature the necessity and 
importance of the proposed amendments. 2nd. Your Committee would recommend 
that the Association respectfully direct the attention of the Chief Superintendent of 
Education to the Amendments proposed by the Board of Directors of this Association 
in January, 1869. 38rd. That, in the event of the principle of Compulsory Education 
being adopted by the Legislature, your Committee deem that the establishment of 
Industrial Schools will be absolutely necessary, to receive Vagrant children and 
incorrigibles.* 4th. Your Committee regret that the Clergymen of the Province do not 
avail themselves of the provisions of the School Law in the matter of the Religious 
Training of the Pupils of our Schools. 5th. We wouid urge upon the Profession the 
duty of cultivating a high feeling of Professional etiquette towards each other. Mr. 
Alexander, a Member of the Committee, in introducing the Report, referred to the evil 
resulting from a lowness of professional training. He thought, as one means of its 
improvement, that some means should be adopted to mark as novices new Teachers, 
and this mark should be continued for the space of three years. Many of the best 
Scholars in the Schools went before the County Board and obtained Certificates, mainly 
from a spirit of fun and novelty; but many of them afterwards, on there arising a 
vacancy in the neighbourhood, were prompted by their friends to fill the situation, 
and by this means a person was appointed to the office of Teacher who had never an 
intention of fulfilling these duties at the time of obtaining his Certificate. He also 
thought that no Teacher should be eligible for the Office of Inspector unless he has had 
five years professional training. Some amendment was also required in the position of 
the Teacher, and public attention ought to be called to the fact. The Globe had some 
few weeks since, published a leader with this view, and no doubt good results would be 
shown in consequence. The position of the Teachers in this Country was, in the matter 
of salary, twenty-five per cent. worse than it was in England. Three clauses of the 
Report having been passed, on the 4th clause, Mr. Johnson, of Cobourg, explained 
that the object of the Resolution was to call the attention of Clergymen to their 
duties. The clause was also put forward as a reply to the charge sometimes made 
by Ministers against the Schools as being godless, and against the Teachers as being 
godless men. They wished to declare publicly their willingness to see Ministers enter 
the Schools and give Scholars an opportunity of gaining spiritual knowledge. There 
could be no doubt that very few Ministers fulfilled their duty in this respcet. A Member 
considered the clause of too sweeping a character. He knew Ministers who fulfilled 
their duties in this respect, and no doubt there were many in the Province that did 
so with whom he was not acquainted. He would, therefore, propose as an amendment 
that the word ‘‘many’’ should be inserted in the motion, thus removing the objection 


* For the Chapter on this subject see page 264 of the XXth Volume of this Histo S al : ha 
Industrial Schools further on in this vataaney, bathe? fo teers 
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of its too sweeping character. Mr. Chesnut thought that keeping the children after 
School hours to receive Religious Instruction would be likely to have bad results by 
creating feeling of distaste to Religion. The Chairman said the Law was, that the 
time for Religious Instruction should be after the regular School hours. He would 
suggest that the word ‘‘majority’’ should be used in place of many.” This alteration 
was adopted, and the amendment was then carried. The clause, as amended, was 
agreed to. Clause 5 was struck out after a short discussion. The Report, as amended, 
was then proposed. The Committee’s Report was then adopted. 


The Teaching of English in Public Schools. 


The consideration of the question, ‘‘The Study of English in our Public Schools,” 
was then taken up. Mr. Seath, of Oshawa, in introducing the question, said that the 
Reports of the Grammar School Inspectors, particularly those of Professor Young and 
the Reverend J. D. Mackenzie, showed clearly that a complete change was necessary 
in the mode of carrying out the Programme of Study prescribed for our Public Schools. 
Mr. Seath generally condemned the excessive attention paid to the study of the Classics, 
and made some suggestions as to the manner in which the study of English could be 
improved. Mr. Scarlett, Northumberland, coincided with the views of Mr. Scott, 
considering that sufficient attention was not paid to the study of English. Mr. Young, 
of Strathroy, referred to the want of good English being shown by all classes of Persons 
in the Country. He had heard Members of Parliament make gross mistakes, and even 
Clergymen were not entirely free from error. The great problem was how to teach 
English well, while so much time was also devoted to the Classics and other special 
educational departments. It was found that Professors were not able to give sufficient 
time to English subjects when there were so many other calls on their time. The 
question was one of great importance, for they could not think of going on much longer 
under the present system. Mr. Hodgson thought that a Boy could be made to under- 
stand a sentence as soon as he could parse it. It was very unwise for Pupils to waste 
two or three years just to gain a slight knowledge of Classics, while the same time spent 
in perfecting the study of English would render the Pupil a thorough master of the 
English language. The teaching of English thoroughly was a desideratum in all their 
Public Schools. Every Boy in his School had a chance of doing something in Grammar 
each week, for he was a thorough believer in ‘‘old Lennie.’’ He required a Boy to learn 
the substance of the rules of Grammar, but he did not press the recollection of the very 
words in which they were printed in the Text Books. After a few remarks from Mr. 
Spotton and others, Mr. Chesnut referred in deprecatory language to the Grammar 
Book authorized by the Council of Pubic Instruction, and now used in the Schools. 
It was morally impossible to teach English with such a Book as this in use. Mr. 
Stratton moved that a Committee be appointed to represent to the Council of Public 
Instruction the importance and necessity of withdrawing the sanction they have given 
to the English Grammar, now authorized as a Text Book in our Schools, and as soon 
as possible to provide a Text Book in its place suitable for the requirements of Canadian 
Schools. After some discussion, the following Resolution was proposed by Mr. Brown :— 
“That although this Association deprecates the too frequent changes in Canadian Text 
Books, yet, because of the expressed dissatisfaction of Teachers with the English 
Grammar now authorized, resolves that a Committee be appointed to confer with 
the Council of Public Instruction on the necessity for a change of the Text Books named 
in this Resolution. Mr. McCausland, after a few remarks, moved the following as an 
amendment :—‘‘That a standing Committee, consisting five Members, three of which 
to form a quorum, shall be appointed, whose duties it shall be to report annually to 
this Association upon all matters respecting the School Books used in the Common 
Schools of Ontario, and that the proposed Resolution be referred to said Committee.”’ 
Mr. John Moran seconded the amendment. The first Resolution was then put. The 
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votes were equal, and the Chairman gave his casting vote in favour of the motion, 
which was carried. The second Motion was then put and carried. 


The Advantages of Teachers’ Institutes. 


Mr. Miller, of Goderich, introduced the next question for discussion, ‘‘Teachers’ 
Institutes.’? Teachers’ Institutes were assemblies of Teachers convened for the purpose 
of receiving and imparting instruction in the art of teaching, being, in fact, Normal 
Schools for the time being, although not conducted with so much system and prepara- 
tion. The exercises should consist mainly of lessons, given by some experienced 
Teachers; of mutual instruction by the Members; of free discussions; and of Lectures 
delivered by Gentlemen who take an interest in the mental welfare of the community. 
The objects were to impart to the Teacher a knowledge of the philosophy of his pro- 
fession. Every Teacher should be above Text Books; indeed, he should be the Text 
Book himself, so that when the Text Books provided were in fault, he should be able, 
by proper instruction, to set them right; and the principles as well as the minutiz of 
every subject should be thoroughly discussed and understood. And a second object 
was to create and maintain a sympathy between the Teachers and People. It would, 
therefore, be the important duty of an Institute to demonstrate that the Teacher who 
attends is alive to the interests of his calling, and that he is mastering the theory 
of his Profession. The Teacher and Parent should meet together at these Meetings 
very frequently. The third object gained was that Teachers were brought into direct 
intercourse with one another, and are thus enabled to measure themselves intellectually 
and professionally. It would break down the barrier that too often exists among 
Teachers. They would gain intellectually also. Another very important feature not 
to be overlooked: was the opportunity which Teachers’ Institutes afford of introducing 
into the practice of the Profession such new improv®éments as were made in the Science 
and Art of Teaching. In this way, also, the talents of the various Teachers would be 
made public, and those who show themselves superior will thus be appointed to positions 
throughout the Country where their services are needed, and where they will accomplish 
the greatest good. The value of Teachers’ Institutes arose from the fact that,—First, 
That they supply a system of training to those who cannot be reached by Instructors 
in Colleges and Normal Schools. It was essentially necessary to success that a Teacher 
be trained in some way. Meeting, as our Teachers did, for Examination, a few days 
spent in the art of applying their knowledge would better prepare them for the test 
required for qualification, while, at the same time, it would obviate a difficulty which 
now exists, that of memorizing for the occasion. They would have a tendency to 
introduce a system of training similar throughout the Country, and thus save much 
valuable time, and consequently much money, for time is money. The frequent change 
of Teachers in the Schools was one of the greatest evils in connection with our System. 
In this way much valuable time was lost, which was sustained by those least able to 
bear it. Teachers’ Institutes would supply the want now existing of training our young 
Teachers, and the better preparing them for the arduous duties of the Profession. 
Institutes are carried on successfully in many of the States of the neighbouring Republic, 
and the results are very beneficial. Last year the large sum of $12,000 was expended 
in New York State, and we might well take a leaf from their Book, and thus benefit 
the youth of our Dominion. In reply to Mr. Johnson, Cobourg, Mr. Miller said he 
was certainly of opinion that the Government should provide the means to carry on 
these Institutes. Mr. Johnson thought that the Teachers’ Association could supply the 
want which it was contemplated to provide by the proposed Institutes. Teachers did 
not attend these Associations nearly so much as they might do, and they could not 


_ expect the Government to provide Institutes, when at the same time, the existing 


means of communication and improvement were not availed of. Mr. Miller considered 
that, before a Teacher could obtain a Certificate, he should be required to attend one, 
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or two, Sessions of these Institutes. This was the chief thing which was required in 
order to obtain professional ability. Mr. Scarlett coincided with this view, but thought 
that, if the rule was adopted that no Certificate was legal unless the Teacher had 
attended a Session of the Teachers’ Association, it would answer every purpose that 


could be gained by the proposed Institutes. The difference would be in name only, 


with the exception that the expense of the existing Associations would be much less 
than that attending the Institutes proposed. Mr. Hodgson thought that County Super- 
intendents were able to turn out trained Teachers. He did not believe in the old 
fogy idea that with forty years’ experience he could not turn out trained Teachers 
because they did not go through a certain mill. He wished to see no cast-iron rule 
adopted, and thought uniformity might be purchased at too great a cost. Mr. Stratton, 
of Peterborough, was ready to consider any Teacher trained, no matter from what 
Institution he obtained his training, if he was efficient in the discharge of his duties. 
He thought that the Summer Vacation in the rural Sections was too short. Teachers 
were not able to attend Institutions because the fortnight given for Vacation was 
hardly sufficient to enable them to visit their friends and enjoy some recreation. He 
proposed that four weeks of Holiday should be given in the Summer, of which it should 
be understood that one should be devoted to study at one of the various training 
Institutions. He also thought that the five days allowed the Teachers for visiting 
were greatly abused. Mr. McMurchy bore testimony to the fact that the majority 
of the Teachers in the district of Toronto used the five days for visiting in a most 
creditable manner. Mr. Watson, County Superintendent of York, and Mr. Stratton, 
were of opinion that there was no objection to grant the additional two weeks’ Summer 
Holiday referred to. Mr. Chesnut thought that the Association, as at present meeting, 
carried little weight with it, and would not do so until it was incorporated. He deprecated 
useless discussions, and thought their attention should be mainly directed to endeavour- 
ing to obtain a better status for thie Teachers. Mr. McMurchy replied to the remarks 
of Mr. Chesnut and contended that the Association was doing a great work, and its 
numbers and influence were constantly increasing. It had been the means of obtaining 
changes in the School Laws, and, through its Representations, many modifications had 
been introduced into the School System. The Association exercised considerable weight 
with the Council of Public Instruction; and, with regard to its incorporation, the 
subject had been discussed for years, and a Committee was now considering it. The 
right had been conceded to School Teachers in Scotland to a seat at the Education 
Board in Edinburgh, a Body of a similar character to our Council of Public Instrucion; 
but, owing to the instigation, he believed, of certain English Peers, that right had 
been now withdrawn. The Association was quietly working on, and they would soon 
be enabled to exercise that influence, and attain to that position, to which they were 
entitled. 


The Reports of Delegates were then presented. The Reports generally showed that 
the County Teachers’ Associations were in a most flourishing condition throughput 
Ontario. Messieurs Yeoman and Platt, of Prince Edward; Messieurs Strong and 
Harvey, of North Grey; Mr. Scarlett, of Northumberland; Mr. King, of Waterloo, Mr. 
Stratton, of Peterborough; and Mr. Watson, of Township of York, each addressed the 
Meeting, pointing out the great desirability of each School Teacher in the Province 
joining the Association of the County in which he was located. Mr. Chesnut asked 
that some of the Delegates should give the members of the Convention some idea of 
the proportion of Teachers in their several Counties who had already joined the 
Association. Mr. King said that in Waterloo, out of fifty Schools, there were thirty- 
five who had become Members. Mr. Harvey stated that in Prince Edward they had 
eighty Schools, and that fifty out of the number had joined their County Association. 
Mr. Scarlett, of Northumberland, said in that County, out of the one hundred and 
twenty Schools in it, they had eighty on the Books of the Association. Mr. Stratton, 
of Peterborough, said he could not show so large a proportion in his County, as many 
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of the other Delegates had done for theirs, as they had many difficulties to contend 
with,—bad roads and distance from outlying Districts being the principal ones; but 
out of eighty-one Schools, and a probable membership of fifty-six, they could be sure 
of thirty-three names. Mr. Watson, of the Township of York, said there were fifty 
Schools in the West Riding of York, and twenty-five Teachers had joined the Associa- 
tion of the Township. He had at one time endeavoured to make the Meetings of the 
Association moveable, so as to accommodate those who resided in distant parts of the 
Township, but he had come to the conclusion that it was best to have one fixed place 
of assembly, and Weston had been decided upon as being the most central point. Mr. 
Harvey, of Grey, said that there were fifty Schools in his County, and out of that 
number twenty-five Teachers had been enrolled on the list of the Association. 


The following is a Report of Mr. Platt, of a local County Association :— 

Our Prince Edward County Association was re-organized upwards of a year ago, 
and has held three semi-annual meetings of increasing interest. The last took place 
in July. Having the honour of being President, as well as County Superintendent of 
Schools, I forwarded to nearly every Teacher in the County a Programme of the 
subjects to be discussed at the Convention. 

On the first day of Meeting I was agreeably surprised to see a full attendance from 
the opening. Many came long distances, and at considerable sacrifice. The first 
subject, ‘‘A Proper Pronounciation,’’ was introduced in an excellent Essay, and 
earnestly discussed. ‘‘Vocal Music, and its Place in the Schools,’’? occupied the time 
of the Convention during the remainder of the forenoon, and brought out some good 
ideas. In the afternoon, the attention of the Meeting was given to the following: — 
“How to Teach Modulation and Emphasis in Reading,’ ‘‘Reduction and Fractions,’’ 
and ‘Grammar without Text Books.’’ These practical questions were very thoroughly 
handled by the Persons appointed. 


In the evening, a very interesting Public Meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
Picton, and was well attended. The exercises consisted of an ‘‘Essay on English His- 
tory,’ a debate on the ‘‘Benefits of the Prize System,’’ and an Address on the 
‘Responsibilities of the Teacher,’’ by Reverend N. A. Willoughby, M.A., and Music 
by the Picton Quartette Club. 

On Friday forenoon the subjects taken up were, ‘‘A day’s Work in the School for 
Teacher and Pupil,’’ ‘‘How to Secure Proper Order,’’ and ‘‘Claims of Physical Science 
as a Branch of Study.’’ In the afternoon, ‘‘A Proper Course of Study,’’? and ‘‘The 
Mutual Relations of Teacher, Master and Parents’’ were ably discussed. Indeed very 
great interest was manifested during the entire proceedings. Upwards of fifty Teachers 
were in attendance during the greater part of the time. Several Visitors were also 
present; among others, Wm. Anderson, M.P.P., who was elected an honorary Member 
of the Association, and who, in return for the compliment, expressed his thanks and 
stated his desire to do whatever he could to aid the Teacher in his noble work, and to 
advance the interests of Education generally. 


During the transaction of general business, a Resolution was passed that a collec- 
tion be taken up in each School in the County for the purpose of procuring a Magic 
Lantern to give evening exhibitions in the Schools during the approaching Fall and 
Winter. 


Report of the Association Committee on Grammar Schools 


Mr. McMurchy, on behalf of the Grammar School Masters, reported that :—‘‘The 
Committee would direct the attention of the Convention to a few points in connection 
with the Law affecting Grammar Schools. The great want of the Law is that it does 
not provide adequately for the support of the Grammar Schools. This weakness has 
been acknowledged by the School Authorities, and efforts have been made to remedy 
the defect. The remedy proposed by the Chief Superintendent is contained in the 
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Bills which were before the Legislature last year and the year before, videlicet :— 
That the people either elect all the Trustees (Bill of 1868-69), or elect part of them, 
(Bill of 1869-70). Your Committee would recommend that the following proviso be 
added to Section 2:—‘‘Provided further, that from such elected Trustees a Committee 
shall be appointed by said Trustees, to constitute, with the appointed Members, a Body, 
whose duty it shall be to take due care for the proper management of the High School.’’ 
Your Committee also would respectfully urge on the School Authorities the importance 
of including the results of the work done by any School in the Apportionment of the 
Government Grant.’’ After some discussion upon the Report, it was decided to refer 
it again to the Committee in order that some points might be further reported upon. 
[t was then moved by Mr. Chesnut, seconded by Mr. Stratton, ‘‘That the Committee 
to report on the work of Grammar Schools, be instructed to examine the Grammar 
School Law and report separately any and all the suggestions they may have to make 
on the subject.”? The Resolution was carried. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PRIZE GIVING AT THE EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
1870. 


The Boards of Public Instruction in the County of Lanark for the Ex. 
amination of Persons as School Teachers has introduced a new feature at its 
Meeting for the Examination of Candidates for the Office of School Teach- 
ers, as detailed in the following Letter to the Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
cation : — 


It will be, no doubt, gratifying to you who take a lively interest in the advance- 
ment of education to learn that the Boards of Public Instruction of the County of 
Lanark will give prizes to Candidates for Teacher’s Certificates of First and Second 
Class, at their next examination of Teachers. There are four Boards in the County of 
Lanark. One of these, videlicet, the Board of Perth Circuit, at its last Meeting, in 
May last, passed a Resolution that,—“with the view of encouraging the practice of 
writing compositions, it was advisable to give prizes at the next examination of 
Teachers to the writers of the three of the best compositions. It was also deemed 
advisable to give prizes for general proficiency to three Candidates of each sex who 
shall have obtained the highest merit number of marks in the First and Second Class. 
The Perth Board invited the ca-operation of the other Boards to petition conjointly, 
the County Council at its June session for money to purchase Books to be given in 
Prizes. The Council granted the sum of One hundred and forty-five dollars, ($145.00), 
which was distributed among the several Boards, proportionately to the number of 
Candidates who generally come before each Board for examination, as follows, to 
the Perth Board $50.00; to Carleton Place Board, $40.00; to Smith Falls Board, 
$35.00, and to Packenkam Board, $20.00. The Council expressed a wish that the 
Boards would adopt an uniform system of Examination. 


Simultaneous and Uniform System of Examination adopted. 


To comply with the desire of the Council, Delegates from the several Boards of the 
County met at Smith Falls in July last, and resolved that the Examination of Teachers 
should be held by all the Boards on the same day; that all the questions for the 
Examinations should be the same. And, with the view of determining, in a more pre- 
cise and uniform manner, the standing of each Candidate in the subjects examined, 
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they, (the Delegates,) adopted the system of marks in use by the Board of Perth. 
They framed rules for the distribution of Prizes. They made a list of subjects for 
Composition, so that Candidates might study them, and be prepared to write on any 
one of the subjects of this list, which may be chosen by ballot at the next Examination. 


The Programme for the examination of Teachers requires Canadidates to be able 
“to write grammatically with correct spelling and punctuation, the substance of any 
passages which may be read, or any topics which may be suggested.”’ 


The Members of the Perth Board found but few Candidates who could express 
their ideas in writing. Many Candidates complained that they were calied upon to 
write on subjects which they never had studied, nor on which they had bestowed a 
thought. To encourage Candidates to practice the writing of Compositions, and to 
obviate the complaints mentioned above, it occurred to the Board that it would be 
better to give to Candidates a list of subjects to study,—and on the day of. Examin- 
ation to choose by ballot one of the subjects of this list for Composition. It was 
expected that many if not all of the Candidates would study these subjects, and would 
be prepared to write on any one that will be chosen at the Examination. I am credibly 
informed that many intending Candidates are studying the subjects for Composition, 
and are writing Essays, so as to be prepared to write at the next Examination. The 
hope of gaining a Prize will no doubt stimulate many to study earnestly. The repu- 
tation of having gained a Prize will secure for the fortunate Candidates the best situ- 
ations as Teachers. 


Highly Commendable Action of the Lanark County Council. 


When we consider the importance of having good Teachers, and when we consider 
how useful it is, and what an accomplishment it is for a person to express grammati- 
cally his, or her, ideas in writing, we cannot but highly appreciate the action of the 
Boards of the County of Lanark, their efforts speak well for their zeal for the advance- 
ment of education. And the readiness of the County Council of Lanark in granting 
Money for Prizes is certainly deserving of all praise, and well worthy of imitation. 


The Council gave the grant as an experiment. It is to be hoped that the experi- 
ment will realize the expectations formed, and will justify the present Grant so that 
the Council may be induced to continue to make similar Grants in future. I believe 
this is the first instance of a Grant being made by a County Council to give prizes to 
Teachers and I think it worthy of honorable mention to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education. The action of the Council has met with the approval of all the friends of 
education. When it became known that Prizes were to be given to Teachers, for com- 
position and general proficiency, at their Examination, all with whom I had conversa- 
tion on this topic said it was a move and a step in the right direction. 


Conditions on which the Prizes will be Given to Teachers. 


Prizes for General Proficiency will be given to Teachers according to the following 
standard : — 

To obtain First Class A prize, a Candidate must have at least above the total 
minimum of marks according to the accompanying Schedule —one-half of the difference 
of the total of the maximum and the minimum. 

First Class B must have above the total of minimum, at least one-quarter of the 
difference between the maximum and minimum. 

First Class C must have at least the minimum. 

Prizes will be given in the Second Class to the three highest above total of 
minimums. : 
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The following standards for composition and reading have been adopted for the 
use of Examiners. 


Knowled#o 08 “sw jeCb~ ac; «sean nese sact uentie: es ote eee oe Pan pe ee 40 marks. 
Grammatical construction and arrangement of sentences.... 35 marks. 
Punctuation” and “nea tness4.2.5.00s ae ee ee 25 marks. 


100 maximum. 
For every word misspelt five marks are to be deducted. The maximum, 100; mini- 
mum, 70. 


POM UHELATION fecal s 5 Socee es hee ce ee ate ee aia ssf otic are es 25 marks. 

A. GGOTUUAEION® » Sede Orc. er ik car ence ee eA eee eee 25 marks. 

PUNCEUA TION F csccec fhe Cease oe rene ac es Pee cee een eee 25 marks. 

MGU Pla blOTE GE ViOICO sor iasoct els oe orders ese ena rea a meee cers 25 marks. 
Wa 66: 0 Ne At a ee ad eR EN te Reg yen ad YA ket Reine Chama 100 maximum 


Minimum, 70. One mark to be charged for each fault. 


The total maximum of marks attainable according to the Schedule is 1,990. The 
total of minimum marks necessary to obtain First Class, 1,345. To obtain Prizes 
according to the above standard, Candidates must have at least the following number 
of marks :— ? 

For Males.—Maximum, 1,990; minimum, 1,345; difference, 645. 

For Females.—Maximum, 1,690; minimum, 1,135; difference, 555. 

As female Candidates are not examined in Algebra, Euclid and Mensuration the 
maximum and minimum for males and females differ as above. 

First Class Certificates are given according to the above standard. 

lst Class A, until annulled. Ist Class B, for three years. 1st Class C, for 1 year. - 


According to present Regulations Second Class Certificates are given to all who 
have marks above the total of minimum, for one year. 


N.B.—A special prize for Composition will be given to the most successful among 
Normal School Teachers, and others. 


Precautions taken in the Mode of Examination. 


The Examinations are held in the Town Hall. Each Candidate has a small Desk 
for himself, or herself. The Desks are six feet apart, and were made expressly by 
direction of the Board for the Examinations. There is no Whispering, nor any oppor- 
tunity for Copying. The Examinations last three days. All the Candidates, whether 
for First, or Second Class, Certificates, are first examined in Third Class subjects; if 
found competent, and they desire it, they are examined in Second class subjects, and 
then in First Class subjects. The Board was induced to compel all Candidates to be 
examined in Third Class subjects, because many applied for First Class Certificates who 
were barely able to obtain a Third Class Certificate. 


Explanation of the System of Marks Adopted by the Board. 


A brief description of the system of Marks in use by the Board of Perth, and 
lately adopted by all the Boards of the County of Lanark, may prove interesting. 

The standing of Candidates is determined by this system, which consists in giving 
a certain number of Marks or points for each subject. A maximum number of marks 
is fixed for each subject which is given to the Candidates who answer well all the 
questions on the subject of examination, and a minimum number is fixed indicating 
the answers to be good. A Person who does not make the minimum number of Marks 
is considered deficient in the subject examined. The Examiner, for instance is giving, 
say ten questions in Arithmetic, will give a hundred marks to the Candidate, who shall 
have answered all the questions correctly. The Examiner may, at his discretion, give 
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more Marks to one question than to another, according as one is more difficult than 
another, but the total number must not exceed the standard fixed by the Board. The 
accompanying schedule contains the list of subjects of examination as prescribed by 
the Programme for the Examination of Teachers, and also the maximum and minimum 
number of Marks allotted to each subject by the Board. It also contains, by way of 
illustration, the Marks made by some Candidates at the last Examination in Perth. 

ft may be asked why a low maximum is given to History, Physiology, etcetera. 
I reply: the knowledge of these subjects chiefly depends on a mere effort of memory, 
and they are more easily learned than Arithmetic, Grammar, Reading, etcetera. If a 
high maximum were given for the subjects I have named some with good memories 
might get higher Certificates than their other attainments as Teachers would warrant. 
To excel in Grammar, Arithmetic, Reading, etcetera, is considered so highly important 
for Teachers that, therefore, a high maximum is given for proficiency in them. 

The great benefit in the System of Marks is this, it determines with greater accur- 
acy and precision the standing of Candidates than by any other system. Before the 
adoption of the System in October, 1868, Examiners decided on the merits of Can- 
didates pretty much in this fashion. A., was very good in Grammar, middling in 
Arithmetic, pretty fair in Reading, tolerable in Geography, etcetera. These exprés- 
sions were rather vague and indefinite. They had no sharp lines of demarcation, they 
were susceptible of contraction and expansion, and like a piece of India rubber they 
could be stretched out, or contracted, according to circumstances. Since the System 
has been adopted by the Board of Perth, the line of demarcation between each Class 
is sharply defined. If a Candidate has but one Mark below minimum of first Class he 
is put into the Second. When it came first into operation, several who had First and 
Second Class Certificates under the former system were, much to their surprise and 
disappointment, put into the Second and Third Class. 

During the Examination the Secretary of the Board keeps the Schedule before him, 
and each Examiner reports to him the number of Marks each Candidate makes in the 
subjects examined. The Schedule is filed in a Book and kept for future reference. 

I do not pretend to say that this system is better than all others now in use by 
the Examining Boards of Ontario. To maintain the affirmative it would be necessary 
to compare this with the others. What I can say of it is that it was readily adopted 
by the other Boards of the County. It has, and does, answer a purpose, a good pur- 
pose. It has raised the character of the Perth Board, which now has the reputation 
of being strict. Candidates and others bear testimony to this fact. It leaves little, 
or no, room for partiality on the part of Examiners. It has removed from the minds 
of Candidates suspicions of favouritism. Examiners can easily point out to Can- 
didates mistakes, and shew them the reasons why they did not obtain a higher num- 
ber of Marks. Candidates exhibit a keen desire to know the number of points they 
make. The successful ones go home rejoicing, and with just pride shew the large num- 
ber of Marks obtained. 


PERTH, 1870. A Loca, SUPERINTENDENT. 


2. Rules and Regulations for the Distribution of the Prizes to Candidate Teachers in 
the County of Lanark. 


1. No Candidate for Teachers’ Certificates shall be permitted to compete [except 
for Prizes in Compositions,] who holds a Normal School Certificate, or a Certificate 
from any County Board marked ‘‘A First Class with Honours.”’ 

2. No Candidate shall be permitted to compete for any Prize who has been, or is 
at present, a Grammar School Teacher, or an Assistant Teacher in any Grammar 
School. . 

3. No Candidate shall be permitted to compete who is not engaged in teaching a 
Common School in the County of Lanark, or is not prepared to declare himself, or 
herself, ready to do so, upon the first favourable opportunity. 
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4. Candidates must be, if Males, at least seventeen ; and if Females, at least fif- 
teen, years of age. ; : 

5. Any Candidate, discovered, during the examination, in the act of communicat- 
ing in any way with any Person, except the Examiners, or who shall have in his, or 
her, possession, during the examination, any Book, or Books, shall be immediately dis- 
qualified from obtaining any Prize. 

6. Any Canadidate found guilty of any fraudulent act, in reference to the Exam- 
ination shall incur the risk of public exposure, and the forfeiting of any Certificate 
he, or she, may hold, or obtain. 

7. Candidates who shall obtain Prizes in any one year, shall not be admitted to 
compete for the same prizes in any subsequent year. 

8. If called upon, the successful Candidates shall sign the following declaration: 

I—a successful Candidate for Prizes offered by the Municipal Council of the 
County of Lanark, do declare that I have conformed in every particular to the Rules 
and Regulations prescribed by the County Examiners. , 

9. The foregoing Rules and Regulations shall be read to the Candidates previous 
to the Examination. 

Should other Rules be adopted they will be made known previous to the Examin- 
ation. 


List of Subjects for Composition at Teachers’ Examination. 


1. What is Education—Moral, Physical and Intellectual? and what are its bene- 
fits and importance? 
2. Write a letter to the Trustees, describing the mode of discipline and school 
organization which you intend to adopt. 
. What is Punctuality? 
. Give a description of the great Rivers of Canada. 
. Sketch the life of Jacques Cartier. 
What has been the influence of Printing on Civilization. 
. Sketch the life of Christopher Columbus. 
. What is Agriculture? 
. Write a letter to the Trustees, containing the following applications: 
a. For Repairs to a School House. 
b. For a supply of Library Books and Apparatus. 
c. For a supply of Reward Books,—giving reasons and particulars in detail. 
10. The importance of forming Good Habits. 
11. Life sketch of Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. 
12. The Influence of Example. 
N. B. A Special Prize will be given to Normal School Teachers, or to Teachers 
who hold a Certificate from any County Board marked ‘‘A’”’ First Class, as these, by 
Rule Number One, are allowed to compete in Composition. 


Specimens of Questions used at the Lanark County Examinations. Class I. School 
Organization, etcetera. 

Marks. 

(10) 1. How would you define Physical Education ? 

(10) 2. In arranging a system of teaching, what points should be especially attended 
toP 

(10) 3. Should the School Room be used as a place of confinement. or “keeping in,” 
as a punishment? State the principle involved. 

(15) 4. May a Person be highly instructed and badly educated? Establish your posi- 
tion by proof and example. 

(10) 5. What is the best method of preserving the attention of a Class? 
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(15) 6. What do we learn from observing nature regarding the best mode of imparting 
knowledge to children ? 

(70) Maximum. 

(50) Minimum. - 


Questions in Arithmetic. Class I. 
Marks. 
(10) 1. What would be the proceeds of a Note for $1,000 due in 90 days, if discounted 


in Bank, at 6 per cent. interest? 


(15) 2. A Commission Merchant is to sell 12,000 lbs. of Cotton, and invest the pro- 
ceeds in Sugar, retaining 1} per cent. on the sale, and the same on the 
purchase—Cotton selling at 7 cents and Sugar at 5 cents per lb.—what 
quantity of Sugar can the merchant buy? ; 


(25) 3. A, B, and C, form a partnership for twelve months. A and B at once ad- 
vanced $2,500 each as their part of the capital. At the end of three 
months C advances $3,000, and B. withdraws $1,000. The profits are 
$1,500; what is the share of each? 

(25) 4. How many ounces of gold, 23 carats fine, and how many 20 carats fine, must 
be compounded with 8 ounces which is 18 carats fine, that the compound 
may be 22 carats fine? 

(25) 65. Three pipes of equal size will fill a Cistern in 13hrs. 40m. In how many hours 

would 5 such pipes fill a Cistern, whose capacity is 24 times that of the 

(100) first one? 

(100) Maximum. (70) Minimum. 


CoMPETITION EXAMINATION IN THE ToWNSHIP oF YORK. 


At this Examination Mr. M. Gillespie, the Reeve, was appointed Chairman. Having 
explained the design and plan of the competition, the Reverend A. Currie, M.A., 
Local Superintendent of Brock, gave out the first subjects—Writing from Dictation; 
this was followed by Reading, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography, History, 
Geometry. The Reverend Mr. Colman, the Head Master of the Manilla Grammar 
School, and the Local Superintendent for Reach and Scugog, assisted in the examin- 
ation. In very many instances, the competition was so close that the shade of super- 
iority was so light indeed, that it was difficult for the Examiners to discriminate. 


Every one of the Competitors passed a most creditable Examination. In fact it would 


be a difficult matter to select from any Township in the Dominion, forty brighter or 
more intelligent Pupils than met on this occasion. Each Pupil, who did not succeed 
in obtaining a Prize in competition, got a handsome Book as a reward of merit, and 
these were certainly well merited. There was a large number of valuable Books dis- 


tributed, from the Educational Depository. The day was agreeably and profitably spent, 


all present appeared to enjoy themselves well. A generous, noble minded youth never 
strives to attribute his defeat to some act of injustice in others, but will calmly view 
the situation, correct defects, and double his efforts to secure victory in the next 
encounter. We congratulate the Village of Vroomanton on its excellent and com- 
modious new Brick School House; it is credit to that part of the Country.—Ontario 
Observer. 


jE) eee AE 
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CHAPTER XY. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY AND ITS ASSAILANTS: AN 
EXPOSITION: OF , ("THE -PRINCIPLES “ON WEIGH ATI WAS 
FOUNDED AND THE PUBLIC OBJECTS WHICH IT SERVES. 


In May, 1870, the Chief Superintendent of Education thus replied to 
the Booksellers who had joined in an attack upon that Branch of the De- 
partment of Education: 


I commend the facts contained in this paper to the dispassionate consideration 
and judgment of the Members of the Legislature, and others who feel anxious to 
promote the best interests of our Public Schools in this direction. In view of the 
United States examples and warnings given further on, and Lord Elgin’s testimony to 
the same effect, and our own experience, as given in the Globe’s Book Trade Review 
for 1862, page 2, I am sure there will be no difference of opinion amongst experienced 
men on this subject, that, if the Depository be closed, the Legislative Grant for this 
important public service would have to be withdrawn. 


Present Position and Important Objects of the Educational Depository. 


So much has been written and said by interested parties against our Educational 
Depository, that I deem it desirable to refer to the subject, with a view to consider 
the various objections which have been urged against it. 

Previously to doing so, it is proper to state what is the position which the Depos- 
itory occupies in connection with our System of Public Instruction, and what are its 
Objects. It forms a necessary, though subordinate, feature in that System, and cannot, 
and should not, be viewed apart from it,—as its existence depends entirely upon that 
of the School System itself. It is the only efficient source of supply to the Schools ot 
Maps, Charts, Apparatus, Prize and Library Books. It, or some equally efficient 
instrumentality for its special object, is as essential to the growth and prosperity of 
our Schools, as is the Normal School for the training of Teachers. The one provides 
effective workmen for instructing and training our youth, the other furnishes these 
Workers with the necessary Tools and Appliances of their Profession, and furnishes 
them of the best material and at the lowest price. This is all that the Depository 
professes to do. For this, (and all the more for the fact last stated), the Education 
Department is incessantly attacked, not by the public, or those most competent to 
judge, but by purely interested Booksellers, or those prompted by them, or who derive 
advantage from them. And yet no one attempts to deny that the duty itself of supply- 
ing the Schools with these requisites is a necessary one, and is essential to the com- 
pleteness of our System, and the thorough efficiency of our Schools, and has been well 
and carefully done. The only question is, ‘‘Who shall do it?’’ Interested parties, for 
the sole purposes of gain,—or a disinterested and efficient Agency, such as this, whose 
responsibilities to the Government and Legislature are commensurate with its obliga- 
tions to make the Schools entrusted to its care the source and centre of light and 


knowledge throughout the Country? This question I now propose, as far as possible. 
to answer in full. 


The Prompters of, and Motives for, these Attacks. 


With this view I shall now take up in detail the objections which have been urged 
against the Depository. Before doing so, however, I may again premise :— 

Ist. That none but interested Booksellers, or those prompted by them, or who 
derive advantage, or gain, from them, have urged any objections against the Depository 


-_ 
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3nd. The real reasons which prompt these objections are invariably kept in the 
back ground, and the ostensible reasons only are put forward to the public. Sometimes 
a pretence of their ability to do better for the Public Schools than the Department 
itself is faintly put forth for effect, but generally it resolves itself in the end into a 
complaint. With these ostensible complaints I now propose to deal first. 


First Objection—Alleged Interference of the Depository with the ‘‘Book Trade.” 


And first, it is objected that the operations of the Depository interfere with the 
Book trade. This objection has been frequently discussed and refuted, and probably 
by none more effectively than by one of the most experienced Members of the Book 
Trade itself in Canada, who, in 1858, with other Booksellers, addressed a Memorial 
to the Legislature on the subject, from which we make the following extract :— 

“Your Memorialists are of the decided opinion that the establishment of the 
Educational Depository has done a great deal in fostering a desire for Literature among 
the people of Canada, and has indirectly added to the wealth of persons in the Book 
Trade, inasmuch as the desire for general Literature has been supplied through their 
means; and your Memorialists would respectfully refer for a proof of this to the 
Customs Returns attending this branch of Trade in the Province of Canada.’’ 

These Returns, ‘compiled from the time when the Depository went into operation 
down to the present), are as follows. They speak conclusively as to the groundlessness 
of the charge which is in effect that $15,000 or $20,000 worth of Books imported by 
the Department, as against $300,000 to $350,000 worth imported by the Booksellers 
of Ontario alone, is an interference with ‘‘the trade!’’? The Tables are as follows: — 


Book Imports into Ontario and Quebec, 1850-1869. 


The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the ‘‘Trade and Navigation 


'Returns’’ for the years specified, showing the gross value of Books, (not Maps, or School 


Apparatus), imported into Ontario and Quebec. 


Value of Books Value of Books Total value of Proportion 
YEAR entered at entered at Books imported for the 
OF Ports in the Ports in the imported into Education 
IMPORT. Province of Province of the two Department of 
Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. Ontario, 

g Wold) (I. 2S pape aA Mina $101,880 $141,700 $243,580 $84 
Sr re nea yet arte 120,700 | V8 Mi 292,432 3,296 
VSO2 ter is hore ove 141,176 159,268 300,444 1,288 
Shot ore ca 158,700 254,280 412,980 22.764 
1e5d ee oer 171,452 307,808 479,260 44,060 
TRHB Ce woes 194,356 338,792 533, 148 25,624 
LGOGi derek eter ios 208,636 427,992 636,628 10,208 
EBL. Sees en 224,400 309,172 533,572 16,028 
1 hogs a erro A 4 171,255 191,942 363,197 10,692 
8 MPa Re RR Cee 139,057 184,304 323,361 5,308 
TROUT Oe eee 155,604 252,504 408,108 8,846 
holo} Nee aeRO Shree 185,612 344,621 530, 233 7,782 
BBO LG Agito ar 183,987 249,234 433,221 7,800 
iE SE aD 184.652 276,673 461,325 4,085 
Pop ises ko 93,308 127,233 220,541 4,668 
Ra cate eae s 189,386 200,304 389,690 9,522 
BGO wre Dos 222,559 247,749 470,308 14,749 
SOG (6 tote so ks 233,837 273,615 507,452 20,743 
10) oe 224,582 254,048 478,630 19,374 
POURE Or chris wk 278,914 373,758 652,672 11,874 


so oe Le, ee Sa 
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Up to 1854, the ‘‘Trade and Navigation Returns’’ give the value of Books entered 
at every Port in the two Provinces separately; after that year, the Reports give the 
names of the principal Ports only, and the rest as ‘“‘Other Ports.’’? In 1854, the pro- 
portion entered in Quebec was within a fraction of the third part of the whole, and, 
accordingly, in compiling this Table for the years 1855-69, the value entered in ‘‘Other — 
Ports’’ is divided between Ontario and Quebec, in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
former, and one-third to the latter. 


The Memorial then proceeds : — 


“Your Memorialists would further urge the fact that the destruction of the De- 
pository would be attended with grave consequence to the people of Canada, seeing that 
a pure and healthy fountain of Literature would be destroyed, and the advantage lost 
that Public Schools have enjoyed of forming the nucleus of Public Libraries at an easy 
and reasonable rate.’’ 


Proofs of Prosperity—The Globe’s Reports of the Book Trade, 1860-1870. 


From the ‘‘Annual Reviews of Trade,’’ published yearly in the Toronto Globe 
newspaper, I make the following extracts to show how groundless has been the charge 
of ‘‘interference’’? by the Department with the ‘‘Book Trade.’’ Indeed, so little was 
the so-called ‘‘interference’’ felt that the operations of the Depository have never been 
once mentioned in the yearly ‘‘Trade Reviews.”’ 3 

The remarks of The Globe, in the ‘‘Review”’ of 1867, are highly significant, and 
only go to prove the statement often made, that the ‘‘Book Trade’’ has profited largely 
by the existence of the Depository. The Globe says:—‘‘Looking about us, and casting 
over the classes that are likely to produce the demand for Books, we fail to account for 
the great strides in the Book Trade of the Province.’? We, however, can most satis- 
factorily account for them. The operations of the Depository extend to every part of 
the Province, and into Township after Township, where not a single Book can be 
purchased from ‘‘the Trade.’’? The names even of many of these Townships are so new 
that few in the community know them, for instance:—Matawatchan, Griffith, Bexley, 
Dysart, Harvey, Minden, Morrison, Keppel, etcetera. And yet to the Schools in these, 
as well as in most of the other Townships, the Department is constantly sending 
hundreds of Volumes of the choicest Prize and Library Books. The very first knowledge 
which the people have of the existence of many of the Books sold by “‘the Trade’’ is 
from the packages sent out by the Department. The Annual Review for 1862 reveals 
the character of the Books circulated by ‘‘the Trade’’ before the present system of 
sending out Prize Books by the Department had time to develop itself. The Globe 
‘“‘Review’’ says:—‘‘For years the Country has been flooded with the lowest and most 
trashy class of Literature from the American Press.’’ The whole effort of the Depart- 
ment has been to counteract this deplorable effect of the operations of the ‘‘Book 
Trade’’ when in possession of the field, and the result of its efforts fully accounts for 
the ‘‘great strides in the Book Trade of the Province’’ in 1867, which The Globe review 
failed to understand, or appreciate. I now give from The Globe the following extracts 
from its Annual Reviews of Trade: — 

1860.—‘‘This branch of Trade, the existence of which in its present distinct char- 
acter only dates back a few years, has been prosperous during the past season, and is 
rapidly becoming an important item in the commerce of the City.’’ 


1861.—‘‘No change of material importance has taken place in this Trade during 
the year. Sales have not been so large as were anticipated, yet they do not fall short 
of those of the preceding year. The depressed condition of the Trade in the United 
States has caused a number of bankrupt stocks to be thrown into the market, at this 


with a very little of really sound Literature. . . . Notwithstanding this, however, 
the regular legitimate Trade has not languished, and on the whole has resulted satis- 
factorily. . . . . The Retail Trade is in a generally healthy condition, and its 


character, especially in the Country, is yearly improving.”’ 
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1862.—‘‘The year’s business in this branch of Trade has been quite satisfactory. 
Although perhaps less in extent, in common with other departments, it has been quite 
as profitable if not more so than in former years. . . . A gratifying fact is found 
in the improved character of the works introduced into general circulation. For years 
Books whcse only merit was their bulk and binding had been hawked into every nook 
of the Province by a migratory tribe of itinerant Peddlers.’’ 

1863.—‘‘The improvement which we, from time to time, have noticed in this branch 
of business, has, during the year just closed, been fully maintained. The Trade has 
been healthy end profitable, and in extent it exceeds that of previous years. 
We are glad this year to report a still greater improvement in the character of the 
Books and Periodicals most generally read and circulated in the Province. English 
Books, as a rule, are having a much increased sale. . . . . In all points of view 
there is much room for congratulation as to the improved condition of the Book Trade 
in Canada.’’ 

1866.—‘‘The Book Trade of the Province is, year by year, assuming larger propor- 
tions, and it is a matter of no little congratulation that each year this important 
branch of commerce is rapidly extending itself.’ 

1867.—‘‘Looking about us, and casting over the classes that are likely to produce 
the demand for Books, we fail to account for the great strides in the Book Trade of the 
Province. There is a large importation of Books in miscellaneous literature, 
and in professional and other high classes, which evinces the great growth of the Trade, 
and speaks well for the reading predilections of the people.”’ 

1869.—‘‘The Houses in this department of trade report a large increase of business 
during the year, especially in Books. British publications continue to take the lead 


in the market.”’ 


Second Objection—“‘If Books and Maps are Supplied, the Government Ought also to 
Supply other Articles,—in fact—Everything to Everybody!’’ 


The second objection is that if the Government, through the Education Department, 
supplies its Schools with Maps, Charts and Library Books, it ought also, to show its 
consistency, supply the public, through other departments organized for that purpose, 
with Boots and Shoes, Bottles and Brooms, etcetera,—in fact, that it should supply 
everybody with everything! This is the climax of all the objections! And it is usually 
urged, in a spirit of lofty contempt for the Department. And yet these very objectors, 
from the height of their commercial dignity, quite overlook the fact, that, in almost 
every public interest, or enterprise of the kind, in which the Government embarks, 
it is invariably its own machinist, its own producer; and—worse than all in their 
estimation—its own purveyor, or the source of supply for those very wants which it 
has created or developed, or which have grown up under its superintendence 


Instances of Governmental Interference with “the Trade’? without Objection. 


Look, for instance, at the Army and Navy, the Militia, the Post Office, the Public 
Departments, and the various other public Institutions, or interests, which the Govern- 
ment of the Country specially undertakes to manage, or develop. Look even at the 
latest application of this principle in England, under the sanction of Parliament, by 
which the very Telegraphs, which were formerly managed by ‘‘the Trade’’ in England, 
have all been absorbed by the Government, because the public interests will in the end 
be better served by it than by private companies, or individuals. 

We find also, in our own Province, that the very Coats, Trowsers, Caps, etcetera, 
worn by the Volunteers and Militia, are all supplied by the Government. In England, 
the Admiralty build their own Ships, and sell those not required; and here, and in 
England, and elsewhere, the Public Officers are supplied by the Government with all 
the Stationery they require, bought and distributed as the Depository buys Books. The 
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Post Office Department is another instance of the Government doing what private 
enterprize, through the Express Companies, might readily accomplish. In fact, turn 
where we will, we find instance after instance of Governmental interference with ‘“‘the 
Trade’’ without the slightest let, or hindrance, and without a word being said to them 
by a single individual in “‘the trades’? concerned. The wants and necessities of the 
Country, and the interests of the public are the only standards of duty which the 
Government acknowledges, or by which it is guided in these matters. It must be sole 
judge in the case. It would be unreasonable if it were otherwise. 


Further Illustrations—The Public Schools vs. Private Schools, Teachers, Tutors. 


In his Report for 1854, the Chief Superintendent further illustrates this point 


as follows :— 

The objection is based upon the acknowledged fact, that Schools Requisites and 
Books are supplied to local Municipalities much more economically and advantageously 
for the latter by the aid of Government than by private traders. It is then a question 
whether the interest of Public Schools and Municipalities are first to be consulted or 
those of private individuals? 


It is also to be observed that the same objection may be urged upon the same 
ground and with equal force against any system of Public School whatever, as they 
interfere with the gain of the private Teacher; for, in proportion to the excellence of 
Public Schools, and the degree in which they are aided by the Legislative Grants and 
local Assesments, and education is to individuals thus cheapened, will Private Schools 
decline, and the interest of private Teachers be affected? The same objection les 
equally against all Endowments, or public aid, of Colleges, as the ‘‘trade’’ of the private 
Tutor is thereby injured, and for the most part, extinguished in regard to the whole 
business of Collegiate teaching The interests of a class of private Teachers are as 
much entitled to protection against the competition of Public Schools, as are the inter- 
ests of a class of private Booksellers to protection against the competition of Govern- 
ment in supplying the Public Schools with the requisite Maps, Apparatus and Libraries. 
[f the interest of an individual, or a class, are to be placed before those of the community 
at large, then there can be no System of Public Instruction whatever, nor any public 
aid to any branch of the education of the people. But such an objection has never 
been admitted in the Government and Legislature of any enlightened Country. 


The ground on which the Public Schools and Municipalities are provided with 
School Requisites and Libraries, through the medium of a Public Department, and by 
means of public Grants, is as unquestionable as it is simple and obvious. It is the 
legitimate consequence of having Public Schools, for, if a people determine through 
their Legislature that they will have Public Schools at all, it is clear that those Schools 
should be made as efficient as possible, and that nothing should be omitted to render 
them so. If it is, therefore, the duty of the Legislature to promote the education of 
the veople by the establishment of Public Schools, it is equally its duty to provide all 
possible facilities and means for supplying those Schools with the Maps, Apparatus 
and asi which render them most instrumental in educating and instructing the 
people. 


The objection, too, is found upon a false view of the legitimate sphere of Government 
duty and private enterprise. It is as much the duty of Government to adopt the most econ- 
omical and effective means to furnish the Public Schools with all the needful appliances 
and instruments of usefulness, as to provide these for any one of its own departments. 
The extent and mannerin whichit doesso, must depend on circumstances, and it is a 
matter for the excercise of its own discretion, irrespective of any pretensions of private 
against public interests. The private Bookseller has a right to sell his books as he 
pleases ; and each School Section and Municipality, and each public body of every discrip- 
tion, as well as each private individual, and not less the Government, has a right to pur- 
chase Books where and of whom, they please. Each Municipility, as well as the Legislative 
Assembly itself, may have its own Library procured and imported by a public Agent 
and not by a private Trader, to whom large additional prices must be paid for his 
risk and profits. 


Besides, nearly all the Maps and other articles of School Apparatus, and most 
of the Books for the Libraries, were unknown in the Country and would have been 
unknown, had they not been introduced by the agency of a Public Department. TI 
believe that private Booksellers have largely profited by what I have done in this 
respect ;* that they have found demand for many Books which no doubt have first been 


* This they acknowledge in the Memorial to the Legislature, already quoted bv me, and itis proved by the 
extracts given from The Globe ‘‘ Reviews’’ of the ‘‘ Book Trade,’’ on pages 164, 165 of this paper. 
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made known in the Official Catalogue, and through the medium of the Public School 
Libraries. They have the entire and exclusive possession of the field of private trade; 
and with this they should be satisfied, without claiming to be the sole and uncontrolled 
medium of supplying the Public Schools and Municipalities with Books and School 
Apparatus. 


The late Earl of Elgin’ s Opinion of the Importance of this Feature of our Work. 


The magnitude and importance of this noblest feature of our Public School System 
was deeply felt by Lord Elgin, who, in one of his valedictory Adresses, delivered on 
feaving the Province, referred to the ‘‘Township and County Libraries as the Crown 
and Glory of the Institutions of the Province!’’ This is certainly the true light in 
which to view such great instruments in the hand of Providence, for the amelioration 
of society and the enlightenment of the public mind. The youth attending our Schools 
are taught to read, and read they will, either for good, or evil. It, therefore, becomes 
an important and momentous question in all Systems of Public Instruction, how shall 
this want be supplied—this craving for intellectual food be satisfied. The question has 
ever been an anxious one with me. THach step has been carefully pondered, and each 
conclusion has been cautiously arrived at. It is therefore a matter of satisfaction to 

_ know that this care and anxiety has not been in vain, but that there have been put 
into circulation in Upper Canada [nearly 700,000] Volumes of choice and excellent 
works, [up to the end of 1869], relating to almost every department of Literature and 
Science. 


Appreciation of the Educational Depository by the Schools and the Public. 


As evidence how entirely the sympathies of the Country are with the Department 
in this matter, it is proper to remark that no complaint is heard, except from about 
half a dozen interested parties. The increase in the operations of the Depository since 
1851 have been remarkable, not only for the amount of money voluntarily sent in for 
Books, Maps and Apparatus, but also in regard to the number of these requisites sent 
out. These facts, the following Table will abundantly show :— 


Operations of the Educational Depository from 1851 to 1869. 


Value of articles 
Money sent in to | sent to the Schools, | Number of Volumes 
y £0 tj the Depository including the 100 of Library 
ate gel See te by Trustees and | per cent. allowed | and Prize Books 
others. on Trustees’ sent out. 
remittances only. 
ESD RP eet otha. Nac vor Reraaroty $ 4,233 $ 4,233 22,800 
i Sti ea hy Shen ty ares Meni ne uaa, 11,690 22,251 27,320 
TR GO Seep te Me cen kine. 16,476 27,037 32,370 
LOGO UME toa cites eet: 15,130 26,442 48,483 
2 a OA ceva I ol eae 20,248 34,808 61.085 


The grand total of moneys received by the Department, from Trustees and others 
for School Requisites up to the end of 1869, was $291,612; the value of the articles sent 
out was $489,915, (or nearly $500,000 worth); and the total number of Books despatched 
during the same time was 691,561, (or nearly 700,000 Volumes). 


Opinions of School Trustees and Others as to the Requisites Sent out.” 


As to the satisfaction felt by the School Trustees and others, to whom these 
Requisites were sent, we make the following extracts from letters received at the 
Department, viz. :— 


* By reference to the Proceedings of the House of Assembly in 1871-1872 it will be seen that numerous Petition 
were presented to it praying that the Education Department be authorized to supply the Schools with Maps 
Apparatus and Books. 
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Iindsay. ‘Please accept my- best thanks for the choice selection you have made 
me for our Library. Also, for the beautiful Township Prize. Everyone is delighted with it. 
We have enquired at some Book Store as to the price of our Library Books, and find 
your terms such as you state them to be. The best thing Doctor Ryerson can do is 
to publish his prices with those of the Booksellers. It will be the best possible adver- 
tisement. What I have seen stated somewhere is perfectly true as to the advantage 
to Booksellers derived from your Establishment. The more Libraries established through 
the Country, the greater the taste for reading, and the larger the trade to gratify that 
taste. ‘L’appetit vient en mangeant,’ is as true of reading as eating.’’ 

Hullett.—‘‘The Books you sent us last year gave satisfaction.”’ 

HKuphemia.—‘Your selection of Prize Books, last December, was very suitable.’’ 

_ _Emily.—The Prizes sent gave the greatest satisfaction, and we hope to send for 
similar favours once, or twice, a year.’’ 

Raleigh —‘‘We got a Number 1 package of Prize Books last year, which was very 
satisfactory.”’ | 

Usborne Township.—‘‘The Books, ($40 worth,) which we received last year from 
the Department for a Township Competitive Examination gave entire satisfaction, and 
the Council begs you will make the selection for this year also for $80 worth.’’ | 

Blandford.—‘‘You made a selection for us last year, and the selection suited us 
very well. Will you have the kindness to make one again.”’ 

Pakenham Township.—Permit me to thank you for your courtesy in sending the 
Prizes at the time you did for the Township Competitive Examination. The 61 Volumes 
were excellent Books.’’ 


Kincardine.—‘‘Your selection last year suited admirably well.’’ 

Dawn.—‘The Prize Books for this School Section were duly received, and gave 
excellent satisfaction.’’ 

Dorchester South.—‘‘We ordered Prize Books last year, leaving you to make the 


selection and, as you pleased us so well, we leave it with you this time also, believing 
you will send us a good selection.’’ 

Minto.—‘The Books you sent us last year pleased very well. You are better qualified 
to make the selection than we are, and by doing so you will much oblige.’’ 

Marmora.— ‘We got a lot of Prize Books last year, and the year before, which gave 
good satisfaction.”’ 

Renfrew Union School.— ‘You have favoured us by making an excellent selection 
of such Books for some years already, and I trust that I may rely on your kind promise 
of continuing to do so.’’ 

Brighton and Murray Union Section.—‘‘We have received, and are pleased with 
the Books for Prizes.’’ 

W oodhouse,—‘‘I find the Merit Cards you sent a useful incentive to study.” 

Camden East.—‘‘Having just received a lot of Prize Books for our Day School, 
with which we were well pleased: we think we cannot do better than to send to the 
Department for a Sabbath School Library.’ 

Clinton.—‘We were much pleased with your selection.’’ 

Hastings Co., N.R.—‘‘T have great pleasure in stating that the Prize Books selected 
by the Department gave general satisfaction.’’ 

Dunfries South.—‘‘Your own selection is preferred to ours.’’ 

Brockville.—‘‘We prefer your selection to our own.”’ 

Hullet.—‘‘In previous years, we have had every reason to be pleased with the 
assortment sent from your Department, and merely forward you the above information 
for your guidance in selecting.”’ 

Kincardine Township.—‘‘I might state that the effect produced by these fine [Merit] 
Cards is charming. I consider them far superior even to Prize Books.’’ 

Moore.—‘‘The selection of Books by the Department last year was excellent, and 
we intend to leave the choice to you again.”’ 

Flamboro’ West.—‘‘I find that the Merit Cards are a great assistance to the 
Teacher.”’ 

Nelson.— ‘The selection of Prize Books, made by the Department last year, gave 
great satisfaction; we therefore leave the selection on this cccasion with it also.” 


Admaston.—‘‘Trustees and Teachers are beginning to see the benefits resulting from 
the Merit and Prize System, and to adopt it in their Schools.’’ 

Normanby.—“‘I take this opportunity of remarking that the Department, in the 
different selections which it has made for the Trustees requiring Prizes, with whom J 
have been employed, has always given the greatest satisfaction.”’ 

Keppel.—‘At the Annual Meeting of our School Section, we passed a Resolution 
appropriating a portion of the School money to the purchase of some Books for a Section 
Library from the Education Department. It was well expressed by one man at the 
meeting—‘when we learn our youth to read, if we do not give good books into their 
hands, they will find bad ones.’ ”’ 
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St. Thomas Union School.—‘‘And have great pleasure in stating the selection by 
the Department of Prize Books is very satisfactory.’’ 

Farmersville Grammar School.—‘‘During the year, $30 worth of Prize Books were 
distributed with pleasing results, I deem it no inconsiderable thing to have the pleasure 
of distributing such an amount of sterling English reading among the youth of the 
Country. The effect cannot be estimated, but are in the hand of Providence.’’ 


Third Objection—That the Moneys Received are not duly Accounted for. 


On this point, I need only quote two authorities:—I1st, the Chief Superintendent’s 
Letter to the Editor of The Globe on the 18th April, 1866; and 2nd, the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Assembly on the Depository, dated January, 1869. 

First Proof.—In my Letter to the Editor of The Globe, I say:—Mr. Brown has 
more than once learned by examination, in his capacity as Chairman of a Parliamentary 
Committee on the subject, that every farthing received at the Depository, ‘‘difference’’ 
_ and all, is transferred directly to the ‘‘Public Chest,’’ by being deposited in the Bank 
to the credit of the Receiver-General; that every single purchase made at the Depository 
is, and has been, for the last fifteen years, vouched for by the signature of the purchaser, 
(a precaution not taken by any Bookseller, or mercantile Establishment) ; that for every 
payment made to any Person out of the proceeds of Depository Sales, a Voucher is lodged 
every month with the Auditor of Public Accounts. 

Second Proof.—The Report of the Sub-Committee of the House of Assembly, (with 
the Honourable John McMurrich as its Chairman), thus speaks :— 


‘‘Your Committee find that the system adopted by the Department is of as thorough 
and complete a character, that no funds can by any possibility be received without being 
checked by proper Officers, whose several duties require them to make entries in various 
Books, through which every item can readily be traced. 

“They find that all Moneys received by the Department are regularly deposited 
to the credit of the Government, with the exception of moneys intended to be disbursed 
in the purchase of articles outside of the Institution [Trustees’ School Seals merely], and 
that all Expenditures are made by cheque, properly countersigned by the different Heads 
of the Department to which they respectively belong. 

“They find that a perfect system of registration of every communication received 
by the Department is maintained, by means of which the several Officers to whose 
department the Communication has reference, are immediately apprized of the contents, 
and answers are promptly returned to the same. 

“Your Committee find that the amount yearly received by the Department from 
the Municipalities for Books, Maps, etcetera is very considerable, amounting in 1868 
to $20,004.20, which sum is paid directly into the Public Treasury. and should be 
regarded as an offset against the amount granted to the Department.’’ 


Fourth Objection—That the Depository is a Cost to the Province. 


On this point, I will quote the authorities just cited, videlicet:—The Committee 
of the House of Assembly, merely premising that the entire cost of Salaries, freight, 
shipping expenses, duty, insurance, fuel, printing and other contingencies in the cost 
of management is defrayed out of the small profits of the Depository itself, and not 
by. the Province. 

First Proof.—The Chief Superintendent, in the Letter to The Globe, quoted above,. 
says:—‘‘Mr. Brown has more than once learned by examination, in his capacity as a 
Chairman of Parliamentary Committee on the subject . . . . that the expense 
of the Depository and its management is included in the cost of articles furnished 
by it for the Public Schools; that the Depository causes not a farthing’s expense to 
the Government in any way whatever; and that every penny of the ‘difference’ arising 
from the cost and sale of any Book or Maps goes into the ‘public chest,’ to the credit 
of the Province.”’ 

Second Proof.—The Committee of the House of Assembly demonstrate the fact itself 
in the following statement :—_ 

“In connexion with this subject, your Committee submit the following statement, 
showing the cost of Books, Maps, etectara., and the amount received for the same from 
1850 to 1867. inclusive. Also the amcunt received from the Government on account 
thereof, videlict : 
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The total amount paid for Books, Maps, etcetra., imported >. cts. 
from 1850/10) TSGF, «wanc aieet ae cth eee ae ee 271,869 52 
Purchasesin Montreal ss ips. odakes eed le ea: Sea eee 3,990 06 
Articles manufactured, or purchased, in Toronto ......... 93,146 88 
Pe bad Oe a Re 2 ele cpt a ae ie nae oe ae $369,006 46 

Freight, Agency, Packing, Printing, Insurance, Salaries, 
and” Expenses 7. cheese, bo pee ema ie acess ea eee Oe 73,600 19 
$442,606 65 

Value of Books dispatched, Libraries, including the 100 
per (contr. eranteds Na ato hase Ge eae Sipe coe se $123,298 97 
Maps> “prizesy/ieteotrat |r. 1 0 een yaaa erent Aeneas 213,993 78 
Maps sold, without Grant, (Text, Books), etcetera ............ 82,182 59 


$419,475 34 


Grants received from Government on this account, from 


TSO0AbF Se Sa PEE PERT SAY ES HAT Sans (GeaR Oh g ELE UT SRST 253,518 48 
diese: romibteds Recdiver-General: 20.4 stoic eee a ae 66,378 69 
$187,139 79 


If we deduct half of the »bove mentioned ) $123,298 97 
amounts (on which the 100% was allowed) f 213,993 78 337,292 75 


We get the amount of local contribution, which is ...... $168,646 37 
Which is the amount of stock dispatched over and above what we paid sve 
. cts. 

Talking Shen -the.. Gi raavies te 0c ck, ines esa ae ee aa nt scree 187,139 79 
And deducting the above proportion of Stock, as above ... 168,646 37 
Li@av 6s" d. Dalaneer Otte sae ge rere oe etree Lee Peace $18,493 42 


Which amount is fully covered by the Stock on hand. 

The above is exclusive of the transactions of 1868 
Four Reasons why ‘“‘The Trade’? is Incompetent to take the Place of the Depository in 

Supplying our Schools. 

To the statement that private Booksellers can supply the Library wants of the 
Schools, as well, or nearly as well, as the Education Department, my reply is four-fold : — 

Ist. That a Department, specially charged with the care and oversight of the 
Schools, being a disinterested party, must be much better qualified to minister to their 
wants in these respects than interested parties, who, as a rule, have no other object in 
view than commercial gain. 

2nd. That the experience of Educationists on this subject in the United States 
is, that Booksellers, through their Agents and Travellers throughout the rural parts, 
have, with some good Books, disposed of immense quantities of pernicious and worthless 
Books. (See the illustrations on this subject quoted herewith). 

3rd. That, if the right of supply is thrown open to Booksellers indiscriminately, 
the bad, as well as the good, will take advantage of the facilities thus offered for 
floding the Country with their own publications, without check, or restraint. Indeed, 
that restraint is openly and strongly repudiated by The Globe and other interested 
Newspapers. To restrict the right of supply to one, or more, Publishers would be to 
perpetuate the so-called ‘‘monopoly”’ in its most oppressive and offensive form. If a 
change be made at all, it must be in the direction of throwing open the right of supply, 
and giving all Vendors alike full permission to circulate such Books as they please— 
bad and good—or, what would be preferable, withdraw the Grant altogether. 

4th. No private Publishing House, even in the Cities, could, without having the 
““monopoly”’ of supply secured to it, be able to keep more than one-half of the variety 
of Books, Maps, Charts and Apparatus. which would be necessary for circulation in our 
5,000 Schools. Nor could it supply them at anything like the low prices at which they 
are now furnished to the Trustees. 


Reasons why the Booksellers Make, or Prompt, these Attacks upon the Department. 


I have now, I trust, amply met the four principal objections which the Booksellers 
ostensibly urge against the Depository. I shall now refer to the real reason, which is 


: 
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earefully kept out of sight, but which prompts them to their unceasing hostility to the 
Department. It is, however, well understood. The Depository so far ‘‘interferes’’ 
with the gains of the Booksellers that, in the interests of the Schools, it keeps down 
the prices of Books*—it excludes the ‘‘trash’’ spoken of in The Globe’s ‘“‘Trade Reviews,’’ 
and the pernicious, or doubtful, Literature of which The Globe is thus practically the 
champion,—while the Depository provides a far more extensive variety of Books, Maps 
and Apparatus, than any Bookseller usually does. 

I am aware that, when pressed, the Booksellers deny these things in general terms, 
but their denials are of no value in the face of their own published list of prices. This 
I hope fully to demonstrate in the forthcoming Depository Catalogue, when a corres- 
ponding list of their prices will be published in a column parallel to our own. It will 
then be for the public to judge of the sincerity of the motives which prompt the 
objections which they put forth. 

In the meantime, I give the following examples of Books supplied by the Depository 
and the Booksellers, with the prices charged by each : — 


SU OR ods 
ae Baie way Ghee on 
Soy eetiese ae 
Name of books from Toronto Booksellers’ Catalogues, and yas fia 3 8 we 
those of the Depository (chiefly Nelson’s and Routledge’s| ©, 5 q ae 5.6 3 
publications). aa d $A rag 
es e om 
agi | god | 258 
o Be Paens aN) 
a = Z 
{ 
Poet Se LIIStOry Ola FN CLAN Cente 550 delxe cata n. vole caren hls Shetiate » a 
Macsell ssNatnralill istorysr2 vols) «sisalen ne Uocai ak onte da kisdants J _ _ ne ie e 
Aceh ist T ACEO UT Vall tap racl pe Wel ca cee iaes rt hlpocnale alate « 2 00 0 80. 1 60 
eaten or Poetry etcetert my oh apa ase. tbe ed. sb ob ce mer 2 00 0 80 1 60 
mavourite Poems DyrGiited! Bards wo iy05 du see Sasi ta tees 
; ; 2 00 0 80 1 60: 
Bee OLE 8 DACKCUTOCUTY  Ltoula nn hie ks aie oth apante pies ait Seushe ashy 
: j 5 00 2 00 4 00 
MeeeC ets WN Ee VACtICG-s xhssa sutiraco watt & Nai si bsons Gel be Sade weela ewer 
0 80 0 29 0 58 
1 TLDS eee ON Teas 8, ag ae I oe OOM PERT Ny PEND Ore eg Cee WME DAN CR YOR 0 75 0 272 0 55 
eI ME ATOM TUCEN malta sa Merce aide me htdsaarse are Ud Ba) oo was ae 
: se 0 75 0 26 0 52 
Pe UO The Sil, LNG UMASS Use kos a. et cette fst kone ae eid oh ere Ps Sy 
: 0 75 On 27s 0 55 
ROL NOC HAT ont hie Abn ee eae Monee a Able ed waa 
/ 0 50 0 20 0 40 
Ee P AU EL AT ON en ies ec Je olla hs taicre a aimee ee haus chats nee ae 
0 50 0 20 0 40 
Pe ae TALE LE ie ct SRN eos ates Ri Sento ac satel ethene RHO ater 
0 50 0 20 0 40 
"SAG OVS Les (ah Meer CON cd Beer! Ab Ahr IR nna Stel cies SEG AEE) 
0 50 0 20 0 40 
Ret mL we fe sro steee pie Ns feria wig Ghats Aaa Ae aheteeeaade Mee hae 
' ; ie 0 50 0. 20 0 40 
EC AIe OMAP CUIG LO XPOGIeLO Ure. bar Ga sks bts os eth ote the er eee 2 00 0771 1 5B 
Beart we ouper.. CtCeteraeen ce eet ee tudo Mare dessel ee ede Mea each 74 
1 00 0 373 0 75 
Chaucer, Pass; MPAs OOK anc Mise ae OG ahh oe loa kee be each 1 25 0 45 0 90 
Wisdom, Wit and Allegory, Epoch Men, Annals of C. and 
Romantic Lives, Merchant Enterprise; Sunset in Provence, 
PEN WES FN 17 opal RE SU OG 8 Ic Lg, RR ae A pe Pa ce each 1 
Piven Imes watn Pete OOLs wo peas ia ia sis ey iced nists cise eee auie eee " ed ; - 
: ; 1 25 0 374 0 75 
COMMISH gels ember n ree niet ee ch Me eats viel aud Min weds se 
come: 0 50 0 20 0 40 
Pec ilCarrin ia Da OMe Meee ar eves act wiaus 4 eeahe alee auto eta. 1 00 0 37 0 74 
Shepherd of Bethlehem ................. Shy Wee Sato ete ate, 1 - 
: Otte : 1 00 0 363 0 73 
UST Ge aebayiage nave RrsLsy ner. COON UF 20 82g aay Orman mn ner Minny rhe Berea i 
ae 1 GO 0 374 0 75 
CUMIntian te DATS Cveremmne gurl aay ec orn. e eisai fers. erie: rake 
1 CO 0 36 0 72 
PeROMSON Se Taira eee NOOR, Te asttae vane cite oat vacetat es 
: 2 00 0 80 1 60 
Daves made Su Ditties mien tarts aitains, pictus nak wera, 1 00 0 373 0 75 
Asiyrio ity Marneap nbema cee ge Meech 2k fal dave aig sists 2 ae ole q d 
1 00 0 374 0 75 


a The one hundred per cent. allowed makes up the difference in price; but this column shows the actual net 
sum paid for the Books by the School Trustees. 

b The estimated expenses of the Dep sitory, and the entire cost of its management, are of course included in 
these Catalogue prices. They are on an average about currency for sterling. 


*This is evident from the fact stated in The Globe’s Trade Review for 1867, ‘ that the Booksellers in general'sell 
English books at 25 cents for the shilling sterling.’ ‘‘ This,’’ the Review states, ‘is more than can be said of any 
eet class of importers, whose goods pay no duty,” etcetera. The Depository price is 20 cents for the shilling 
sterling. 
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Practice and Opinions of American Educationists in regard to such a Depository. 


The Commissioner of Public Schools, in the State of Rhode Island, in discussing 
the whole question of School Libraries, thus remarks :— 


“The plan of providing such District School Libraries, adopted by the Parliament 
of Canada West, is undoubtedly the wisest that has yet been acted upon. It is in © 
short this:—The Parliament by vote appropriated a specific sum to purchase a suitable © 
number of Books, Charts and articles of Apparatus for School and School Libraries. 
This sum was expended under the direction of the Chief Superintendent of Public 
Education, and a large Depository of excellent and select Books for the reading of 
youth and older persons was made at the Office of Education. Whenever any School 
District, or Municipality wishes to form a Library, it may send to the Office of the 
General Superintendent a sum not less than Five dollars, and the Superintendent adds 
one hundred per cent. to the sum, and returns, at cost price, such Books to the District 
as may, by a Committee, or otherwise, have been selected from the printed Catalogue 
of the Depository. Thus the Books that go into Libraries are Books that have been 
well examined, and contain nothing that is frivolous, or that could poison the morals 
of those who read them; the Libraries purchase them at the reduced price, and, of 
course, can obtain a much larger amount of reading matter for their money than as 
though they had each made the purchase direct from the Booksellers for themselves, 
and at the same time they are stimulated to do something for themselves as well as to 
ask that something may be done for them. It is believed that some such plan might 
be carried into effect in our own State greatly to the profit of the whole community.” 

In regard to the State of New York, the Chief Superintendent of Education in 
Upper Canada, in his Special Report to the Legislature in 1858, says : — 

“The unsatisfactory working and declining state of the Public School Library 
System in the State of New York, as detailed in the Report, is a sufficient illustration 
of the fruits of what is demanded by the Bookselling Assailants of our Public Library 
System, in a Country where the private Book Trade is much more extended in its 
supplies and operations than in Upper Canada. 

‘Whether, therefore, our system of providing Public Libraries, as well as Maps, 
Globes, and other School Apparatus, be considered in regard to the higher, or lower, 
grounds above stated, the conclusion is that which was expressed by the President cf 
the American Association for the Advancement of Education at a late Anniversary of 
that noble society, as quoted by the Earl of Elgin in a speech at Glasgow, after his 
return from Canada. The Report says:—‘The President made some remarks on the 
difficulty in the United States of procuring proper Libraries for Schools, keeping out 
bad Books and procuring good ones at reasonable rates, and he strongly recommended 
the system adopted by the Education Department at Toronto, Canada West.’” * 

Examples of the practice in other States, and in Nova Scotia, Australia, etcetera, 
(which are in the main similar to that in our own Province), will be found on pages 
40 and 48 of the Special Report just quoted.* 

As to the evils, even in our own Province, of placing works of a doubtful kind in 
the hands of youth, we refer to the painful cases on this subject mentioned in the 
Journal of Education for April, 1861, and the further illustrative papers on the subject 


in the Journal for November, 1865. 


Cautions and Warnings of American Educationists. 


I have already cited the opinion of two prominent American authorities in favour 
of the Depository system adopted in this Province. In the Journal of Education for 
June, 1867, will be found Regulations similar in effect to those in this Province, which 
have been adopted in Michigan, Maryland, Nova Scotia, and Australia. 

We will now quote the following extracts from the Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the State of Michigan on this subject. He says (after speaking 
of some other difficulties in carrying out their Library system) :— 


“But a worse evil grew up in the systematic plans of peddlers to palm upon the 
Libraries a mass of cheap, trashy, and often pernicious Literature. One or two wealthy 
Booksellers kept their peddling Agents traversing the State, and many are the tricks 
by which they boasted that they cajoled the Inspectors. A few Libraries were well 


*Tt is worthy of note that the Editors of two of the papers which have attacked the Depository are Booksellers: 
while a third is closely allied toa prominent Publisher. The other two could not, of course, take sides against 
those who are constantly sending advertisements to their paper, and books for review. 


— 
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selected and well kept; but so valueless for public good, and especially for the education 
of the young, had the great majority become, that all intelligent friends of Education 
desired a change.’’ 


(See an illustration of the existence of this pernicious system of peddling in our 
Province, given in The Globe’s Book Trade Review for 1862, which I quote). 

These ‘‘wealthy’’ and other ‘‘Booksellers’? here mentioned were determined, how- 
ever, not to permit their ‘‘Trade’’ to be interfered by State authority, and their next 
course of action in the interests of ‘‘the Trade’ may be best gathered from the following 
notice, which the State Superintendent found it necessary to issue to the Schools : — 


Caution.—School Officers are especially cautioned against travelling Book Peddlers, 
who, pretending to be Agents of the State Contractors, or asserting that they will sell 
cheaper than the contract prices, palm on to the Libraries inferior and cheap editions 
of the work selected, or of worthless Books in their places, and in common and frail 
bindings. Hvery Book on this list is contracted for at considerably less than the 
Publisher’s retail price for the same in common binding, while the binding provided 
for by the contract is a much more expensive, as well as durable binding, than ordinary 
cloth, or even sheep binding. 


In the State of New York, the Library System has, under the pernicious efforts 
of itinerant Vendors, as just pointed out, greatly declined. The New York Teacher 
thus gives some of the reasons for this decline: — 


“The Trustees refuse to be troubled with the care of the Library. They exercise 
a low and pernicious taste in the selection of Books. Dark and bloody tales of war and 
bloodshed, the silly catch-penny publications of unprincipled Publishers, and the dry, 
uninstructive matter of some cheap old Book, usurp the place of the instructive, the 
elevating, the refining, the progressive issues of reputable Publishing Houses. Almost 
daily applications are made to the State Superintendent for permission to apply the 
Library money to the payment of Teachers’ wages, and that, too, when the Section is 


aaa of many useful items of Apparatus; sometimes even of a Globe and Black- 
oard. 


Steps taken by the Education Department for Ontario to supply our Schools with cheap 
and useful Books, Maps, and Apparatus, Etcetera. 


It now remains for me to state what are the steps which have been taken by the 
Ontario Department to supply the School with Prize and Library Books, Maps and 
Apparatus. In 1850 and 1851, the Chief Superintendent of Education went to England 
and the United States, and made special and advantagecus arrangements with Publishers 
there to furnish the Department with such Books, etcetera, as might be required, at 
the lowest rates. These arrangements have been revised from time to time. The last 
revision was made in 1867, when the Deputy Superintendent was authorized to proceed 
to England to confer with the leading Publishers personally on the subject, which he 
did, and made arrangements with about fifty (forty-seven) Publishers. For his Report 
to the Chief Superintendent on the result, of his mission, see Chapter One of this 
Volume. . 

These arrangements for the purchase of Books, etcetera, having been explained to 
the Committee of the House of Assembly, appointed to enquire into the matter, together 
with the terms on which the Books are supplied to the Schools, the Committee reported 
to the House upon the facts as follows :— 


“Your Committee have also made a _ thorough investigation of the Depository 
department, and find that the existing arrangements for purchasing stock are satis- 
factory, and well fitted for securing the same on the most favourable terms. The mode 
of disposing of the Books is equally satisfactory.”’ 


Regulations of the Department for Selecting Library and Prize Books for the Schools-- 
Lord Elgin’s Opinion of them. 


In my Special Report in 1858, I thus referred to the Regulations for selecting 
Library and Prize Books for the Schools :— 


“Tf anything could add force to the Official Documents referred to [detailing the 
establishment of our Library System], it would be the personal testimony of the Ear] 


i 
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of Elgin, who was Governor-General of Canada during the whole period of the estab- 
lishment and maturing of the Normal and Library branches of the School System, who 
familiarized himself with its working, and aided on every possible occasion in its 
development. On one occasion, his Lordship happily termed the Normal School ‘the 
seed-plot of the whole System;’ on another occasion, with no less force of heart, he 
designated ‘Township and County Libraries as the Crown and Glory of the Institutions 
of the Province.’ On his resigning the Government of Canada, Lord Elgin prepared 
and presented to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies an 
elaborate Report of his Canadian administration. 

‘‘In that Report, dated December, 1854, he devotes several pages to a comprehen- 
sive view of our School System, including a minute account of the System of Public 
Libraries, and the general machinery and administration of the School Law and its 
results. . . . After adverting to the comparative state of Education in Upper 
Canada in the years from 1847 to 1853 inclusive, Lord Elgin proceeds as follows : — 


‘In the former of these years the Normal School, which may be considered the 
foundation of the system, was instituted, and at the close of the latter, the first Volume 
issued from the Education Department to the Public School Libraries, which are its 
crown and completion. If it may be affirmed of reciprocity with the United States, 
that it introduces an era in the commercial history of the Province; so may it I think 
be said of the latter measure, that it introduces a new era in its educational and 
intellectual history. The subject is so important that I must beg leave to say a few 
words upon it before proceeding to other matters. In order to prevent misapprehen- 
sion, however, I may observe that the term School Libraries does not imply that the 
Libraries in question are specially designed for the benefit of Common School Pupils. 
They are, in point of fact, Public Libraries intended for the use of the general popula- 
tion; and they are entitled School Libraries, because their establishment has been 
provided for in the School Acts, and their management confided to the School Authori- 
ties. 

‘(Public School Libraries then, similar to those which are now being introduced 
into Canada, have been in operation for several years in some States of the neighbour- 
ing Union, and many of the most valuable features of the Canadian System have been 
borrowed from them. In most of the States, however, which have appropriated funds 
for Library purposes, the selection of Books has been left to the Trustees appointed by 
the different Districts, many of whom are ill qualified for the task, and the consequence 
has been that the travelling Peddlers, who offer the most showy Books at the lowest 
prices, have had the principal share in furnishing the Libraries. In introducing the 
System into Canada, precautions have been taken, which, I trust, will have the effect 
of obviating this great evil. 

“In the School Act of 1850, which first set apart a sum of money for the estab- 
lishment and support of School Libraries, it is declared to be the duty of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education to apportion the sum granted for this purpose by the 
Legislature under the following conditions.—‘That no aid should be given towards 
the establishment and support of any School Library, unless an equal amount be con- 
tributed, or expended, from local sources for the same object;? and the Council of 
Public Instruction is required to examine, and, at its discretion, to recommend, or 
disapprove of, Text Books for the use of Schools, or Books for School Libraries. ‘Pro- 
vided that no portion of the Legislative School Grant shall be applied in aid of any 
School in which any Book is used that has been disapproved of by the Council, and 
public notice given of such disapproval.’ 

“The Council of Public Instruction, in the discharge of the responsibility thus 
imposed upon it, has adopted, among the General Regulations for the establishment 
and management of Public School Libraries in Upper Canada, the following Rule:— 
‘In order to prevent the introduction of improper Books into Libraries, it is required 
that no Book shall be admitted into any Public School Library established under these 
Regulations, which is not included in the Catalogue of Public School Library Books 
prepared according to Law;’ and the principles by which it has been guided in perform- 
ing the task of selecting Books for these Libraries, are stated in the following extract 
from the Minutes of its proceedings : — 

“°The Council regards it as imperative that no work of a licentious, vicious, or 
immoral, tendency, and no works hostile to the Christian Religion, should be admitted 
into the Libraries!) i.) oe 

[‘‘A want having been felt by Local Superintendents, and other local School Author- 
ities, of a judicious selection of standard works of Fiction for the Public Libraries, 
it has been represented to the Council of Public Instruction that such a selection 
would, to a great extent, supersede the use of pernicious Literature in the Country, 
and would conduce to the elevation of literary taste, while the strong desire that is 


* The first and part of the seeond of these paragraphs have been adopted i - 
lations of New Brunswick relating to pnblic Kieren 7 Breet 2h, Fas Dem eree en eel ees 
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felt for light literature for the leisure hour could thus be innocently gratified. The 
Council acceded to the wish thus expressed in 1868, and have authorized a selection of 
approved works of fiction to be placed on the Catalogue]. 


“The Catalogue above referred to, and of which I enclose a copy, affords ample 
proof of the intelligence and liberal spirit in which the principles above stated have 
been carried out by the Council of Public Instruction. The Chief Superintendent 
observes, that in the case of the Libraries established up to the present time, the local 
Authorities have, in a large number of instances, assigned the task of selecting Books 
to the Chief Superintendent; that in some they have, by a Committee of one or more 
of themselves, chosen all the Books desired by them, and that in others they have 
selected them to the amount of their own appropriation, requesting the Chief Superin- 
tendent to choose the remainder to the amount of the apportionment of the Library 
Grant. The Chief Superintendent recommends the last as a preferable mode.”’ 

The total number of Volumes issued from the Education Department to Public 
Libraries in Upper Canada, from November, 1853, when the issue commenced, to the 

end of 1860, was 237,648,—or, including those sent out as Prizes, 691,561, or 


nearly 700,000 Volumes,—nearly ten times the number sent out in Lord Elgin’s time 


Regulations for the Supply of Inbrary and Prize Books, Maps and Apparatus, to the 
Public Schools. 


These Regulations are as follows :— 


“1. The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent. to any sum or sums, 
not less than Five dollars, transmitted to the Department by the Municipal and School 
Corporations, on behalf of Grammar and Common Schools; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, to the value of the 
amount thus augmented, upon receiving a list of the articles required. In all cases, 
it will be necessary for any Person, acting on behalf of the Municipal, or Trustee, 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, verified by the corporate 
seal of the Corporation. A selection of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, to 
be sent, can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 


Four Kinds of Inbraries which may be Established under the Departmental Regulations. 


“‘The Public School Libraries are becoming the crown and glory of the institutions 
of the Province.’’—Lord. Elgin. 


‘‘Had I the power, I would scatter Libraries over the whole land, as the sower sows 
his seed.’’—Horace Mann. ; 

Under the Regulations of the Department, each County Council can establish 
four Classes of Libraries in their Municipality as follows:—City, Town, Village, and 
Township Councils can establish the first three Classes, and School Trustees either of 
the First, or Third Classes. 


1. An ordinary Common School Library in each School House for the use of the 
children and Ratepayers. 


2. A General Public Lending Library, available to all the Ratepayers of the Muni- 
cipality. 


3. A Professional Library of Books on Teaching, School Organization, Language 
and kindred subjects, available to School Teachers and Superintendents alone. 


4. A Library in any Public Institution, under control of the Municipality, for the 
use of the Inmates, or in the County Jail, for the use of the Prisoners. 


We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees the importance and even necessity 
of providing, (especially during the Autumn and Winter months,) suitable reading 
Books for the Pupils in their School, either as Prizes, or in Libraries. Having given 
the Pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, they should provide some agree- 
able and practical means of gratifying it. 


al 
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Professional Books Supplied to Local Superintendents and Teachers. 


1. In the Departmental Catalogue are given the net prices at which the Books and 
School Requisites enumerated therein may be obtained by the Public Educational 
Institutions of Ontario, from the Depository in connection with the Department. In 
each case, Cash must accompany the Order sent. 


2. Text Books must be paid for at the full Catalogue price. Colleges, private and 
Sunday Schools, will be supplied with any of the articles mentioned in the Catalogue 
at the prices stated. Local Superintendents and Teachers will also be supplied, on 
the same terms, with such educational works as relate to the duties of their profession. 


Sunday School Books, Maps and Requisites. 


Books, Maps and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for Library, or 
other Literary Associations, can, on receipt of the necessary amount, be supplied from 
the Depository, at the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent. less 
than the usual current retail prices. 


Routine in the Department in regard to the Depository. 


From the Report of the Committee of the House of Assembly, and from the Mem- 
orandum of the Deputy Superintendent laid before the House of Assembly in 1869, with 
the Chief Superintendent’s Return on the subject, there are the following passages 
relative to the Routine observed in the management of the Depository. 


1. The Committee of the House of Assembly report as follows :— 


2. The Memorandum of the Deputy Superintendent states that all orders for 
England or the United States for Books and Requisites are prepared by him for 
approval by the Chief Superintendent. Requisitions for Articles to be manufactured 
in the City are supervised by him, for approval by the Chief, before having them 
submitted to tender by the Clerk of Libraries. [Requisitions to the Stationery Office, 
and all orders for printing to the Queen’s Printer from the Department and Normal 
School, are made in the same manner]. 


All Contracts, Agreements, Bills and Invoices, are examined, and payment recom- 
mended by the Deputy. Bills for articles despatched are compared with the Sales 
Paper, and approved by him before being sent off by post. 


The selling prices of all Library and Prize Books, and all other School Requisites 
received from England and elsewhere, are, under the general scale approved by the 
Chief Superintendent, determined by the Deputy for the Clerk of Libraries, before 
their being marked and put away in their places. 


The selection of Books for local School Libraries and Prizes, after revisal by. the 
Clerk of Libraries, is examined and approved by the Deputy Superintendent before 
despatch. The object of this additional supervision is to see that the style, character, 
and number of the Books selected are in accordance with the order and wishes of the 
Municipal Council, or Grammar, Common, or Separate School Trustees sending the 
remittance. This care is the more necessary in cases—now becoming more numerous 
every year—when parties leave the selection of Library and Prize Books entirely to the 
Department. In such cases, regard is had to the condition of the School, the number 
and ages of the Scholars, the character of the neighbourhood, whether old, or new, 
settlement, and the attainments of the Pupils, the nature of the populaion, whether 
Protestant, or Roman Catholic, or mixed nationality—whether Irish, Scotch, or 
German, etcetera, or any other peculiarity suggested by the parties sending -the order, 
or incident to the case. (See remarks of the Trustees of Schools on page 168). 


Nore. Great care is taken to prevent the occurrence of mistakes in the Depository, 
and hitherto with very gratifying success. As a matter of routine, each Clerk having 
anything to do with an Order affixes his initials to it, indicating that part of it for 
which he is responsible. Thus, in case of complaint, which rarely occurs, any neglect, 
or omission, is readily traced. In a year’s transactions, involving the sending out about 
$35,000 worth of material to the Schools, not more than from six to eight cases occur. 
When they do, the cause is fully inquired into, and every explanation given. In most 
instances, it has been found that the fault or oversight has been with the local parties 
themselves. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY ASSAILANTS IN NEWSPAPERS.—REPLIKES.- 


A. section of the Booksellers, being represented by some of the News- 
papers, in their attacks on the Depository, replies were sent to them as fol- 
lows :— 


I. Tae Curer SUPERINTENDENT TO THE Epitor or THE GuoBE. 


In this morning’s Globe I observe an editorial Article . . . on ‘The Govern- 
ment Book Store ee 

I shall not make any remark as to the tissue of inaccurate statements contained 
in your remarks; I desire simply to make the following observations : — 

1. I have not read one of the Newspaper Articles (to which you refer). It is 
sufficient to say that the chief of those attacks in the Newspapers have come from 
certain Booksellers, and may be characterized as individual, against, public interest. 
I have assigned any needful vindication of that branch of the Department to those 
who have the immediate oversight and management of the Depository, simply suggest- 
ing that any misrepresentation should be corrected through the medium by which it 
is made,—in accordance with the advice of the late Lord Macaulay. He said :— 


‘‘No misrepresentation should be suffered to pass unrefuted. When a silly Letter 
makes its appearance in the corner of a provincial Newspaper, it will not do to say, 
‘What Stuff!’ We must remember that such statements constantly reiterated, and 
seldom answered, will assuredly be believed.’’ 

2. If it can be shown that the public interests will be advanced by abolishing the 


Depository Agency of this Department for supplying the Municipal and School 
Authorities with the useful knowledge of cheap and sound Litertaure, no Persons will 
feel more relieved than those who have had most to do with the administration of this 
Agency. 

3. But two Parliamentary investigations have been instituted on this subject,— 
the last of which presided over by the Honourable John McMurrich,—both have 
resulted in vindicating the Department from every charge brought against it, in demon- 
strating the public economy and advantage of the Depository. A similar investigation 
is courted in respect to any new charges, or repetition of old charges against the 
Department. I may remark that American Educationists, who have visited Canada 
and written on the subject, have, without exception, named the Canadian System, in 
this respect, to be the best in America. (See page 32 of this Volume). . 

In a forthcoming new Edition of the Depository Catalogue of this Department, it 
is proposed to give the Toronto Booksellers’ prices in parallel Columns with the prices 
supplied to the Municipalities and School Authorities by the Department, and the 
expense to the Public of each. Thus your professed desire for cheap prices will be 
demonstrated. (See Schedule on page 171 herewith). 

5. Among the most serious charges made by one of the principal complaining 
parties is this: That the Department has refused to supply them with Lever’s Novels.— 
including stories of such rollicking drunken Heroes as Harry Lorrequer, Charles 
O’Malley, Jack Hinton, etcetera,—the Council of Public Instruction, believing that 
there are too many of such characters in the Country already, without increasing their 
number, refused to sanction the spending of public money to buy and circulate Books 
to eulogize and applaud them, and place them in the hands of our Youth. This super- 
vision and exclusion of such Books the Perth Courier objects to. 

6. The Government provides its own Stationery and its Military Uniforms and 
Equipments for those requiring them, and does not leave it to private Stationers, 
Tailors, or Gunsmiths to do these things; the Government aids in supporting Public 
Schools, but only in support of Teachers publicly qualified, and according to Public 
Regulations; so it aids School and Municipal Authorities with School Apparatus, Prize 
and Library Books, but for those articles and Books only which, having been examined, 
are sanctioned by public authority, as a guarantee of public interests. Individuals — 


12——xxi; 
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collectively and alone in any locality have the right of course, to buy and read such 
Books as they please, as they will buy and wear such Clothes and buy and use such 
Guns as they please; but national money and national authority should be employed 
only on what is guaranteed to be for the public good by some national authority. When 
the Government and Legislature choose to abdicate the functions it has exercised in 
these respects and abandon School interests, with their appointment of Teachers, 
Apparatus and Libraries to private caprice and speculation, then the principles on 
which the attacks upon the Depository branch of this Department will be fully carried 
out, and all Public agencies of education and knowledge will be abolished. 


Toronto, March 28th, 1870. Egerton Ryerson. 


IJ. Tue Deputy SuPpERINTENDENT TO THE Epiror or THE GLuose. 


Permit me to correct some errors, in regard to the Educational Depository, into 
which the anonymous Representative of the ‘‘Book Trade’’ has fallen in his Letter 
published in The Globe of this morning. 

1. He assumes that the Departmental Regulations published by a Member of the 
‘Young Men Christian Association’’ in the Globe of the 29th ultimo are new, whereas 
they have been in existence and acted on for years. . . . Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Sunday Schools have been supplied with Books, Maps, etcetera, since 1851; and 
one of our earliest Regulations of the Department was that Sunday Schools and 
Teachers should be furnished with Books relating strictly to their duties, or profession. 

2. Not a single Book, etcetera, has ever, to my knowledge, been sold in the 
Depository to a private individual; so careful are we on this point, that even the 
Booksellers themselves cannot get Books, Maps, etcetera, from us without giving, in 
writing, the name of the School for which they may require them. ; 

3. As to the ‘‘silence’’ of the Department in regard to ‘‘its returns of gain, or 
profit,’ I refer you to the Report of the Committee of the House of Assembly. In 
that Report the facts and figures of ‘‘the gain and profit’? of the Depository are given 
in detail. Our Stock Books and yearly Balance Sheets will show how carefully these 
matters have been looked after, and loss and depreciation of stock provided for. The 
Depository pays its own expenses, of Salaries, Freight, Duty, Insurance, Printing and 
other Contingencies, and leaves a small yearly surplus, which goes into the ‘‘Public 
Chest,’’ to the credit of the Province. (See page 32 of this Volume). 

4. In regard to the statement that the Depository is injurious to the Book Trade 
of the Province, let me answer it in words of a Memorial presented to the Legislature 
by Messieurs James Campbell and other Booksellers of Toronto in 1858. 


“Your Memorialists are of the decided opinion that the establishment of the 
Educational Depository has done a great deal, in fostering a desire for literature among 
the people of Canada, and has indirectly added to the wealth of persons in the Book 
Trade, inasmuch as the desire for general literature has been supplied through their 
means; and your Memorialists would respectfully refer for a proof of this to the Customs 
Returns attending this branch of trade in the Province of Canada. 


“Your Memorialists would further urge the fact that the destruction of the 
Depository would be attended with grave consequences to the people of Canada, seeing 
that a pure and healthy fountain of literature would be destroyed, and the advantage 
lost that Public Schools have enjoyed of forming the nucleus of Public Libraries at an 
easy and reasonable rate.”’ 


Toronto, April 8th, 1870. J. Grorce Hoperns. 


Tue Boox Trapr or Toronto, 1869, 1870. 


The Toronto Telegraph thus refers to the state of the Book Trade of Toronto in 
1870 :— 

This important branch of Trade continues each year to show a marked and steady 
advance in the Country; and it is a gratifying feature to the Educationist and Legis- 
lator, as well as to every one who is interested in the intellectual progress of the 
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people, that there exists an increasing desire for reading among the masses and an 
improved and more wholesome taste in the selection and character of that reading.. 


The Globe also says that :— 


The Magazine and Periodical trade is largely on the increase, and both the English 
and American press teem with new and old issues in this line. The new series of 
Reading Books still remains in use, which with some others added to the list, are the 
work of our own Publishers, who have now completed arrangements to produce the 
whole of their series in this Country. There is no reason why the greater part of the 
School Books used should not be of native production. In fact the Book and Stationery 
Trade during the year 1869 has been marked with a spirit of enterprise and progression, 
from which we augur future and permanent success. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, ON THE UPPER 
CANADA EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY SYSTEM. 


I. LerreR FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE Boarp oF Epucation, Conony or Victoria, 
AUSTRALIA, TO THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EpvucarTIoNn. 


The attention of the Board of Education of Victoria has been called to the 
arrangements made by the Deputy Superintendent of Education for Ontario, when in 
England, for the supply of Books and School Requisites, as stated in your Annual 
Report on Education in Upper Canada, for the year 1867.* 


In that Report it is stated that ‘‘after sundry conferences and explanations (with 
several of the Publishers), they were at length induced, with two, or three, exceptions, 
to agree to an additional discount for cash, of 24, 5, 74, or 10 per cent., (as the case 
might be), over and above their former rates of discount allowed to the Department. 
Five per cent. was the average additional discount which I was thus enabled to secure 
for the Department, together with the advantage, in most cases, as heretofore, of the 
old books, videlicet: —7 as 64, 13 as 12; or 25 as 24.” 


Again, the Deputy Superintendent further remarks, that ‘‘apart from these per- 
sonal characteristics of individual Publishers, the publishing trade of Britain seems to 
have divided itself into two great branches:—Ist, the Publishers of miscellaneous 
Books of all kinds, the copyright of which has either expired, or has never existed in 
England; and 2nd, those who chiefly confine themselves to the publication of copyright 
Books. There are several intermediate degrees between these two main divisions, but 
they can be generally classified under either head. With the former class, who had 
little, or no, copyright to pay, I was enabled, with one or two exceptions, to make 
highly advantageous terms; with the latter, who had copyright to pay on nearly every 
one of their Books, I did not, of course, expect to do as well. There were, however, 
some gratifying exceptions, while the freshness, originality and excellence of their 
publications quite made up for the difference in the cost of their Books.”’ 


Again,—‘‘Without giving in this Report the specific terms, which I was enabled, 
on behalf of the Department, to make with the various Publishers, (most of them being 
special and confidential), I think it but los to those who acted liberally to our 
Public Schools to classify them as follows: 


With reference to the above, I am desired by the Board of Education to express 
their gratification at seeing that such satisfactory arrangements have been made in 
regard to this matter, and to state that, as this Board are unable to adopt a similar 
plan of sending an Agent to Europe because of the great distance, it would be con- 
ferring a great obligation upon them if you gave them the benefit of your Agent’s 
assistance, by furnishing a list of the prices paid to Publishers by your Department, 


* This Report is printed in Chapter One of the Twentieth Volume of this Documentary History. 
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and any other information on the subject, which would prove valuable to the cause of 
Education in this Colony. 


MELBOURNE, 15th, June, 1869. Boke Kang, Secretary. 


P. S.—It will be understood that, if desired, any information furnished to this 
Board will be treated as confidential. 


Note: A reply to this Letter was sent by the Chief Superintendent, in 
which he stated that he would write a Circular to the English Publishers, 
requesting them to communicate direct with the Secretary of the Board of © 
Education in Melbourne for the reasons given in the Circular. The following 
is a copy of the Circular sent to the English Publishers by the Chief Super- 
intendent : — 


I have the honour to state that a Letter, (a copy of which is appended), has been 
received by this Department from the Government Board of Education for the Colony 
of Victoria, Australia. As the arrangements made with your House, on behalf of the 
Department, for the supply of the Public Schools of this Province, with Library and 
Prize Books and other School Requisites, was, in its nature, confidential, I do not 
feel at liberty, without your knowledge and concurrence, to comply with the request 
contained in the accompanying Letter. 

I think it would be better for you to communicate with the Secretary of the Board 
of Education at Melbourne direct, and make any arrangement with him which the 
Board may desire, for the supply of the Schools in Victoria, with Books and School 
Requisites, as in this Province. 

I trust that, as the Australian Board desires to avail itself of the advantages 
derived by the arrangement made by this Department with your House, you will 
endeavour to meet its wishes as far as possible. 

If you have not already done so, I will thank you to send me your latest Trade List 
and Catalogue. 


Toronto, 4th September, 1869. Egerton Ryerson. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


DRAFT OF BILL TO IMPROVE THE COMMON AND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO, 1870, 1871. 


TI. LerTER FROM THE CHrier SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION TO THE PROVINCIAL SECRETARY. 


The present School Law requires the Chief Superintendent of Education to submit 
annually to the Governor ‘‘such statements and suggestions for improving the Common 
Schools and Common School Laws, and promoting Education generally, as he may 
deem useful and expedient.’’ In the performance of this part of my prescribed duties, 
I have the honour to submit to the favourable consideration of the Government, with 
a view to its being introduced into the Legislative Assembly, the accompanying Draft 
of Bill, for the improvement of both the Common and Grammar Schools, and for. the 
more practical and thorough education of the youth of the Country. The objects of 
this Bill are as follows : — 

First.—To remedy certain defects in the existing School Laws, and thereby relieve 
Trustees and other local parties from inconveniences and embarrassments in the dis- 
charge of their duties, on account of these objects in several Sections of the existing 
School Law. 
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Secondly.—To provide for the Uniform Examination and Classification of Common 
School Teachers, and to make First and Second Class Certificates of Qualification, 
permanent during good behaviour, and available throughout the Province. 

Thirdly.—To provide for the more thorough inspection and oversight of the Schools, 
by duly qualified Inspectors, or County and City Superintendents. 

Fourthly.—To make all the Common Schools Free by Law, and thus end the dis- 
putes which annually occur in many School Sections on the subject. 

Fifthly.—To provide for the establishment of Industrial Schools for idle and 
Vagrant children, in Cities, Towns and Villages, where they may be deemed desirable 
by the local School Authorities. [‘See a Chapter on these Schools further on]. 

Sixthly.—To provide, as far as practicable, that each child in the land, from the 
age of seven to twelve years inclusive, shall have the advantage of at least four months’ 
instruction annually in the Common Schools. 

Seventhly.—To provide for teaching in the Schools the elements of Physical Science 
in connection with the Agricultural, Mechanical and Manufacturing pursuits, and 
thus render practical help to these great material interests of the Country. 

In this Draft of Bill, I have embodied the substance of both the Common and 
Grammar School Bills laid before the Legislative Assembly at its last Session of 1869, 
1870, omitting, or modifying, those Sections of it, to which any serious objections were 
made. The general provisions of the Common School Bill of last year have specially 
excited much attention and interest, and have met with very general approval. This 
may be seen by referring to the extracts from the Reports of Local Superintendents, 
as given in the Appendix of my Anual Report for 1869, pages 51, 52, 54, 55, 57, 59, 
68, 69, 71, 95, 98, 103, 106, and there are but two, or three, instances where the subject 
is referred to in these Reports, in which regret is not expressed at the suggested 
improvements proposed in the School Bill of last year not having become Law. 

After each Section of the accompanying Draft of Bill, I have inserted (in brackets) 
the remarks, (when thought necessary), in order to explain it, and to show its necessity. 

I will, therefore, only further direct attention to one of the great objects of the 
Bill, namely, to make our Common Schools more directly and effectively subservient 
to the interests of Agriculture, Manufactures and Mechanics. 

In my first Special Report on ‘‘a System of Public Elementary Education for 
Upper Canada,”’ laid before the Legislature in 1846,* I stated the institutions necessary 
for these purposes; and in the concluding remarks of my last two Annual Reports, | 
have expressed strong convictions on the subject. When we consider the network of 
Railroads which are intersecting, as well as extending from one end to the other of, 
our Country, the various important Manufactures which are springing up in our Cities, 
Towns and Villages, and the Mines which are beginning to be worked, and which 
admit of infinite development, provision should undoubtedly be made for educating 
our own Mechanical and Civil Engineers, and chief workers in Mechanics and Mines; 
but I here speak of the more elementary part of this work of practical Education, which 
should be given in the ordinary Public Schools. 

It must be admitted that, although the general organization of our Public School 
System is much approved, and, although the Schools themselves have improved; yet 
that the knowledge acquired in them is very meagre,—extending for practical purposes 
very little, and in many cases not at all, beyond what have been termed the three 
R’s—Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic, and that rather elementary. If the System of 
Schools cannot be greatly improved, what is taught in the Schools should be greatly 
advanced and extended. I entirely agree with the Honourable John Carling, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, who, in a late able Report, remarks :— 


‘“‘Notwithstanding the great advancement we have made within a period com- 
paratively short, I have a growing conviction that something more is required to give 
our education a more decidedly practical character, especially in reference to the 
Agricultural and Mechanical classes of the community, which comprise the great bulk 


* This Report is printed in Chapter VII of the Sixth Volume of this Documentary History. 
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of the population, and constitute the principal means of our wealth and prosperity. 
What now appears to be more specially needed in carrying forward this great work 
is, in addition to the ordinary instruction in Common Schools, the introduction of the 
elementary instruction in what may be termed the foundation principles of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Science.’’ 

What Doctor Lyon Playfair has remarked, in an opening Address to the Educa- 


tional section of the Social Science Congress lately held at Newcastle, in regard to 
English Elementary Schools and the teaching of practical Science in them, applies 
largely to Canada :— 


“The educational principle of Continental Nations is to hnk on Primary Schools to 
secondary improvement Schools. The links are always composed of higher subjects, the 
three R’s being, in all cases, the basis of instruction; elementary Science, and even 
some of its applications, is uniformly encouraged and generally enforced. But, as we 
have no Schools corresponding to the secondary improvement Schools for the working 
classes, we suppose we can do without them, used as links. No armour-plate of know- 
ledge is given to our future of Artizan but a mere veneer of the three R’s, so thin as 
to rub off completely in three or four years of the wear and tear of life. Under our 
present system of elementary teaching, no knowledge whatever, bearing on the life- 
work of a people, reaches them by our System of State Hducation. The Air they breathe, 
the Water they drink, the Tools they use, the Plants they grow, the Mines they 
excavate, might all be made the subjects of surpassing interest and importance to 
them during their whole life; yet of these they learn not one part. Yet we are sur- 
prised at the consequence of their ignorance. A thousand men perish yearly in our 
Coal Mines, but no School Master tells the poor Miner anything of the nature of the 
explosive Gas which scorches him, or of the after Damp which chokes him. Boilers and 
Steam-engines blow up so continually that a Committee of the House of Commons is 
now engaged in trying to diminish their alarming frequency, but the poor Stokers, 
who are scalded to death, or blown to pieces, were never instructed in the nature and 
properties of them. In Great Britain alone more than one hundred thousand people 
perish annually, and at least five times as many sicken grievously, out of pure ignorance 
of the laws of Health, which are never taught them at School. The present System 
is truly ignoble, for it sends the working man into the world in gross ignorance of 
everything that he has to do in it. The utilitarian system is noble in so far is it treats 
him as an intelligent being who ought to understand the nature of his occupation, and 
the principles involved in it. The great advantage of directing education towards the 
pursuits and occupations of the people, instead of wasting it on dismal verbalism, is 
that while it elevates the individual, it, at the same time, gives security for the future 
prosperity of the Nation. There are instances of Nations rich in natural resources of 
industry, yet poor from the want of knowledge how to apply them; and there are 
opposite examples of Nations utterly devoid of industrial advantages, but constituted 
of an educated people who use their Science as a compensation for their lack of raw 
material. Spain is an example of the first class, and Holland of the second.”’ 


In further illustration of this subject, I desire to add a few words by Professor 
Agassiz, formerly a distinguished Teacher in Switzerland, latterly a more distinguished 
Professor in the United States. In an Address at an Educational Meeting in Boston 
‘fon the Desirability of introducing the Study of Natural History into our Schools, 
and of using that instruction as a means of developing the faculties of children and 
leading them to a knowledge of the Creator,’’ Professor Agassiz observes :— 


“JT wish to awaken a conviction that the knowledge of Nature in our days lies 
at the very foundation of the prosperity of States; that the study of the Phenomena 
of Nature is one of the most efficient means for the development of the human faculties, 
and that, on these grounds, it is highly important that this branch of education should 
be introduced into our Schools as soon as possible. To satisfy you how important the 
study of Nature is to the community at large, I need only allude to the manner in 
which, in modern times, man has learned to control the forces of Nature, and to work 
out the material which our Earth produces. The importance of that knowledge is every- 
where manifested to us. And I can refer to no better evidence to prove that there is 
hardly any other training better fitted to develop the highest faculties of man than 
by alluding to that veneralbe old man, Humboldt, who was the embodiment of the most 
extensive human knowledge in our day, who acquired that position, and became an 
object of reverence throughout the World, merely by his devotion to the Study of 
Nature. If it be true, then, that a knowledge of Nature is so important for the welfare 
of States, and for the training of men to such high positions among their fellows, by 
the development of their best faculties, how desirable that such a Study should form 
part of all Education! And I trust that the time when it will be introduced into our 
Schools wil only be so far removed as is necessary for the preparation of Teachers 
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capable of imparting that instruction in the most elementary form. The only difficulty 
is to find Teachers equal to the task, for, in my estimation, the elementary instruction 
is the most difficult. It is a mistaken view with many, that a Teacher is always 
efficiently prepared to impart the first elementary instruction to those entrusted to his 
care. Nohing can be further from the truth; and I believe that in entrusting the 
education of the young to incompetent Teachers, the opportunity is frequently lost 
of unfolding the highest capacities of the Pupils, by not attending at once to their 
wants. I have been a Teacher since I was fifteen years of age, and I am a Teacher 
still, and I hope I shall be a Teacher all my life. I do love to teach; and there is 
nothing so pleasant to me as to develop the faculties of my fellow beings who, in their 
early age, are entrusted to my care; and I am satisfied that there are branches of 
knowledge which are better taught without Books than with them; and there are some 
cases so obvious that I wonder why it is that Teachers always resort to Books when they . 
would teach some new branch in their Schools. When we would study Natural History, 
instead of Books let us take specimens—-Stones, Minerals, Crystals. When we would 
study Plants, let us go to the Plants themselves, and not to the Books describing them. 
When we would study Animals, let us observe Animals.”’ 


These means, to a limited extent have been successfully acted upon in our Normal 
and Model Schools, but I propose to carry ‘them into more certain and general operation, 
by an additional Lectureship in the Normal School for the special purpose of preparing 
Teachers to teach the subjects indicated in the Common and High Schools, and to. 
make the teaching of them a part of the Programme of Instruction in our Public 
Schools. We have, already, in the Educational Museum the specimens of Models 
necessary for a School of both the Fine, and some of the Mechanical, Arts; and I trust 
there will soon be supplemented Schools of Mechanical and Civil Engineering, if not 
of Architecture, as also of Manufactures and Agriculture. But what I here propose 
relates to the elementary education which may be imparted on these subjects in the 
Common and High Schools, for which it is also proposed to provide for a more thor- 
ough and practical inspection. 

I have now entered upon the Twenty-seventh year of my labours in the Department 
of Public Instruction; and herewith submit my final recommendations for improving 
our School System, and the character and usefulness of our Public Schools. 


Toronto, 30th November, 1870. Egerton Ryerson. 


DRAFT OF BILL TO IMPROVE THE COMMON AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF - 
ONTARIO, WITH BRIEF EXPLANATORY NOTES APPENDED TO EACH 
SECTION. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 

1. All Common Schools shall be Free Schools; and the Trustees of School Sections, 
or Township Councils, and the Municipal Councils of Cities, Towns and Villages, shall, 
in the manner now provided by Law, levy and collect the Rate upon all taxable property 
of the School division, or Municipality, (as the case may be), to defray the expenses of 
stich Schools, as determined by the Trustees thereof. 


[Remarks on the First Section.—Since 1850 it has been left to the Ratepayers in 
each School division to decide annually whether the Schools should be free, or partly 
supported by Rate Bill on Pupils attending the School. The principle, that a Common 
School Education is the right of every child in the land, and that every man should 
contribute, according to his property, to the education of every child in the community, 
by whose influence and labours such property is protected and rendered valuable, has 
greatly obtained, so that Free Schools have increased from one hundred to five hundred 
per annum, until upwards of four thousand of the four thousand four hundred Common 
Schools have been made free by actual experiments, and by the annual discussions and 
votes in these Primary Meetings of the people; and the demand has been very general 
for several years, that all the Common Schools should now be made Free by Law, and 
all local disputes on the subject be thus terminated]. 

2. Each School Corporation shall provide adequate Accommodations for all children 
of School age in their School division, or Municipality, in conformity with Regulations 


which shall be prepared according to Law. 
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[Remarks on the Second Section.-—This Section naturally follows from the preceding 
one; for if the School is to be Free to any child of School age, School House Accommoda- 
tion should be provided accordingly. This Section, simple in its form, is substituted 
for the much objected to Section of the School Bill of last Session, giving a County 
Superintendent discretionary power of judging of the suitableness of School House 
Accommodations, as in the case of the State of New York]. 

3. Every child, from the age of seven to twelve years inclusive, shall have the right 
to attend some School for four months.in each year; and any Parent, or Guardian, who 
does not provide that each child under his care shall attend some School, as‘thus of | 
right declared, shall be subject to the penalties hereinafter provided by this Act; 
Provided always, that the absolute right of selecting either a Public, or Private, School, 
for the attendance of any child, shall be with the Parent, or Guardian, of such child. 
Provided nevertheless, that any Pupil who shall be adjudged so refractory by the 
Teacher and County Inspector, that his presence in the School is deemed injurious to 
the other Pupils, may be dismissed from such School, and, where practicable, removed 
to an Industrial School. 

[Remarks on the Third Section.—The provision in this Section is the legitimate 
consequence of the principle involved in the First Section; for if every man is to be 
taxed according to his property, for the Common School Education of every child in 
the land, every Taxpayer has a right to claim that every child shall be educated ; other- 
wise, it is raising money by taxation under false pretences]. 

4. It shall be competent for the Police Magistrate of any City, or Town, and for 
any Magistrate in any Village, or Township, or Town, where there is no Police Magis- 
trate, to investigate and decide upon any complaint made by the Trustees, or any 
Person authorized by them, against any Parent, or Guardian, for the violation of this 
Act, and to impose a fine not exceeding . . . dollars, and imprisonment until 
paid, for the first wilful offence, and double that penalty for each subsequent offence, 
which fine and penalty shall be enforced as provided in the One hundred and fortieth 
Section of the Consolidated School Act; Provided always, that it shall be the duty 
of such Magistrate to ascertain, as far as may be, the circumstances of any party 
complained of, and whether such alleged violation has been wilful, or has been caused 
by extreme poverty, or too great a distance from any School, or the child is being 
otherwise educated; and, in either of the latter cases, the Magistrate shall not award 
punishment, but shall report the circumstances to the Trustees of the division in which 
the offence has occurred. 

[Remarks on the Fourth Section.—The necessity of this Section grows out of the 
preceding Sections; for if every man is to be taxed according to his property for the 
education of every child, and if every child has a right to School instruction, some 
provision is needful to secure both the Ratepayer and the child against the oppression 
and wrong which may be inflicted by an unnatural Guardian, or Parent. Society at 
large, no less than the parties immediately concerned, requires this protection; and the 
protecting provision in this Section is milder and more guarded than a corresponding 
one in the State of Massachussets, and other Countries where Common School Educa- 
tion is provided for and guaranteed to every child in the Country. According to this 
Section, no Parent. or Guardian, is liable to punishment whose wrong against society 
and his youthful charge is not wilful and criminal. If such a protecting Section in 
this mild and guarded form is found, on trial, to be insufficient for the purposes 
intended, a more stringent one can be enacted by the Legislature hereafter. But, I 


believe this Section will upon the whole secure the end proposed]. 
[N.B.—These first four Sections of the Bull are essentially connected with, and 


dependent upon, each other for their efficiency]. 

5. In each County, or union of Counties, there shall be one or more School Officers, 
to be ealled County Inspectors, who shall have charge of not more than one hundred 
Schools each; Provided always that there shall not be more than one such Officer in 
each Riding of a County. 

6. Each City, or Town, shall be a County for the purposes of this Act, and the 
Inspector shall be called the City, or Town, Inspector, and shall possess all the 
powers of a County Superintendent in such City, or Town, except such as relate to 
investigating and deciding on School Trustee Election complaints, which now by Law 
devolve on the County Judge. 


4“ 


= 
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7. The qualifications of County, City, or Town, Inspectors shall, from time to time, 
be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction, which shall determine the time and 
manner of Examination of Candidates for Certificates of Qualification, and grant 
Certificates of Qualification; and no one not holding such Certificate of Qualification 
shall be eligible to be appointed an Inspector. 


[Remarks on the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Sections.—In all educating Countries 
the thorough inspection of \Schools is regarded as essential to their efficiency and 
improvement; and this cannot be done except by men who are competent to teach the 
Schools themselves. The want of practical and thorough inspection has undoubtedly 
been a serious impediment to any improvement in thé Schools in many parts of the 
Province, nor can any improvement be expected in the Schools generally without an 
improved System of Inspection. It is an anomaly in our School System, on which I 
have remarked more than once, that while a legal standard of qualification is prescribed 
for Teachers of Schools, no standard of qualification whatever has been prescribed for 
the Superintendents of Teachers and Schools. The consequence is, that while some 
efficient and excellent Local Superintendents have been appointed, many Persons have 
been appointed from electioneering and kindred considerations, who are both incom- 
petent and indifferent to the duties of the office. I have been assured by many County 
Councillors, that they would consider the legal defining of a Local Superintendent’s 
qualifications for office as a great help in enabling them to resist improper electioneering 
pressure, and in the selection of the best qualified men for that important work. In 
the State of Pennsylvania, no cone can be appointed to the office of County Superinten- 
dent but ‘‘a person of literary and scientific acquirements, and skill and experience in 
teaching.’’ With our present system of Township Superintendents, there is not only no 
legal standard of qualifications, but experienced Teachers are practically excluded from 
the office, because the Salary attached to it is insufficient for their support, and they 
have, (as a general rule), no other profession or employment by which to gain a live- 
lihood. But, if the sphere of the office is enlarged, so as to occupy the entire time of the 
Inspector, and to scure him a support, and if the qualifications of it are duly defined, 
then it is opened to the able and experienced Teacher, as the legitimate reward of his 
merits, and for the public interests. This is what is contemplated by the Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Sections of this Bill. The average number of 
Schools in each electoral Riding is about fifty, although a County Council may appoint 
a Superintendent to the charge of one hundred Schools. Our American neighbours 
have thoroughly tried the systems of both Township and County Superintendents. The 
State Commissioner of Schools in Ohio says:—‘‘Our System of Township Supervision 
of Schools has proved a lamentable failure. Similar systems in other States have 
uniformly failed. Any system of supervision for the country Schools must necessarily 
fail, that does not make provision for the employment of competent Superintendents, 
whose entire energies are given to the work.’’ The value of local supervision, through 
the agency of competent County Superintendents, has been tested in other States. 
Pennsylvania adopted the system in 1854, New York in 1856, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, California and several other States subsequently; and the testi- 
mony from each of them is, that it has proved a most valuable feature of their School 
System. The Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania says :—‘‘County 
Superintendents were first elected in this State in 1854, and it is not claiming too 
much for the office to say that it has vitalized the whole System. To it, more than to 
any other agency or to all other agencies combined, we owe our educational progress 
of late years.’’ 


[I may observe that more than four-fifths of the County School Conventions held 
in the several Counties of this Province two years since, desired duly qualified County 
Superintendents, in place of Township Superintendents. The services of several 
efficient County and City Superintendents may be regarded as a sufficient evidence of 
their qualifications; but for all new Candidates, experience in teaching should be deemed 
an essential qualification for the office, together with a knowledge of subjects taught 
in the Schools, which can be ascertained by Examination Papers sent, under seal, to 
the Warden, or some other County Officer, and opened at an appointed time and place, 
the same day, in every County of the Province, and with the Testimonials and Answers 
of Candidates to the Questions proposed, collected at an appointed hour, and returned 
to the Education Department at Toronto, where the Answers to the Questions will be 
examined, and the Certificates of Qualification issued accordingly. This is the method 
adopted by the Council of the London University in conferring Degrees. The Exam- 
ination Papers are prepared by the appointed Examiners in London, and sent under 
seal to persons selected, in the principal Cities and Towns in Great Britain and 
Ireland, where Candidates repair, and where (under oath) the Examination Papers are 
opened on the same day and hour, and resealed at a given hour, with the Answers of 
Candidates, and returned to the Examiners, who decide upon the merits of the Answers, 
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and recommend the conferring of the Degrees accordingly. It is proposed to adopt 
the same method in this Province in giving First Class Provincial Certificates to 
Teachers]. 

[The terms ‘‘County and Township Superintendents’? have been adopted by us 
from our American neighbours. The word Inspector is shorter than that of Superin- 
tendent, and is more expressive of the duties of the office; and it has been used from the 
beginning to designate the corresponding Officer in respect to Grammar Schools. It is 
eae to employ it instead of Superintendent in connection with the Common 
Schools]. 

8. Each County Council, and each Board of Public School Trustees in a City, or 


Town, shall appoint from among those holding the necessary Certificate of Qualification, 
one person to be Inspector of Common Schools in such County, City, or Town; and in 
Counties, where there are, or shall be, more than fifty Common Schools, the County 
Council may appoint two Persons, according to the number of Schools, holding such 
Certificates, to be Inspectors, and prescribe and number the territorial limits of each; 
Provided, nevertheless, that any County, City, or Town, Inspector shall be subject to 
dismissal for misconduct, or inefficiency, by the Council, or Board, appointing him, 
or by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council; and the vacancy thus caused shall be filled 
from the list of those legally qualified by the Council, or Board, authorized to appoint 
such Inspector; Provided likewise, that no Inspector dismissed shall be reappointed, 
without the concurrence of the party who has dismissed him; and provided, furthermore, 
that in a County, where there are two County Inspectors, the Council of such County 
may, from time to time, change, or remove, such Inspectors from one Circuit, or Riding 
of the County to another. 

__ [Remarks on the Eighth Section.—Most of the Counties are divided into electoral 
Ridings. In those few Counties which are not divided into Ridings, the number ot 
Common Schools is less than one hundred. It is proposed to leave it to the direction 
of County Councils to appoint an Inspector for every fifty Schools, but not more tkan 
one for a Riding]. 

[The mode of appointing Inspectors is proposed to be left as it now is; but, as they 
have the distribution and payment of School moneys, and discharge most of their duties 
in connection with, or under, the instructions of the Education Department; as unfaith- 
fulness, or ddéficiency in any of these respects, can only be known to the Department ; 
and as one-half of their Salaries is propose dto be paid out of the Public Revenue, the 
power of dismissal for misconduct, or inefficiency, is proposed to be vested in the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council as well as in the County Council,—thus affording 
better security for the faithful and efficient discharge of the duties of the office; but, 
in all cases, leaving to the County Council the power to fill the vacancy]. 

9. Each Inspector of Schools so appointed, shall have the oversight of all Common 
Schools in the Townships and Villages within the County, or union of Counties, or part 
of the County, or union of Counties, for which he shall be appointed, and shall have 
all the powers in each Municipality within his jurisdiction, and be subject to all the 
obligations conferred, or imposed by Law, upon ‘‘Local Superintendents,’ and which 
are conferred, or imposed by this Act, according to such instructions as may be given 
to him, from time to time, by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

[Remarks on the Ninth Section.—This Section simply defines the powers and duties 
of Conuty Inspectors, and needs no further explanation]. 

10. The remuneration of each City, or Town, Inspector of Schools shall be deter- 
mined and provided for by the Board appointing him; the remuneration of the County 
Inspector shall not be less than five dollars per School per annum, to be paid quarterly, 
by the County Council, who shall also have authority to determine and provide for the 
allowance for travelling expenses; Provided also, that it shall be lawful for the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to direct the payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue, 
of a sum not exceeding Five dollars per School per annum to each County Inspector, 
in addition to what may be paid him by the County Council. 

[Remarks on the Tenth Section.—The assistance thus proposed to be given by the 
Government towards providing for the remuneration of School Inspectors, will contribute 
universally to the efficiency of the office in every respect]. 


11. Each County Council, and the Board of School Trustees in each City, shall 
appoint a County, or City, Board of Examiners, for the examination and licensing of 
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Teachers, in accordance with the Regulations provided by Law, consisting of the 
County, or City Inspector, (as the case may be), and two, or more, other competent 
Persons, whose qualifications shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the Council of 
Public Instruction; Provided always, that in no such County, or City, Board of Exam- 
iners, the number of Members shall exceed five; and, in all cases, the majority of the 
Members appointed shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


[Remarks on the Eleventh Section.—Both the State and County Boards of Exam- 
iners, in the neighbouring States, are composed of only three Members each. In 
Universities, seldom, if ever, more than two Examiners,—often not more than one, are 
appointed to examine for Degrees, or Honours, in particular subjects. In the present 
case, the Examination Papers, together with the value of the Answers, will be provided 
by the Education Department to every County, City and Town, Board of Examiners 
throughout the Province. Thus, the local Boards of Examiners will be relieved of the 
most tedious and difficult part of the work which they have heretofore performed ; 
uniform examinations will be provided for all the Teachers of the Province, and much 
time and expense will be saved by reducing the numbers and labours of the County 
Boards]. 

12. It shall be the duty of the Council of Public Instruction, from time to time, 
by a Committee of its appointment, or otherwise, to prepare and prescribe a Programme 
and Papers for the uniform Examination and classification of Common School Teachers ; 
Provided, that First Class Certificates of Qualifications of Teachers shall be awarded 
by the Council of Public Instruction only, and Second and Third Class Certificates by 
County and City Boards of Examiners only; And provided also, that First and Second 
Class Certificates, given under the authority of’ this Act, shall be permanent during 
the good behaviour of the Holders, and valid in all the municipalities of the Province; 
Provided likewise, that all existing Certificates of Qualification of Teachers shall remain 
in force until superseded by the Regulations and Programmes proposed under tHe 
authority of this Act; Provided furthermore, that all Local Superintendents of Schools 
shall continue in office, and discharge their duties as heretofore, until provision shall 
be made for the appointment of County Inspectors, under the authority of this Act. 


_.. .[Remarks on the Twelfth Section.—The law has already authorized the Council of 
Public Instruction to do what is here prescribed as its duty; and the manner in which 
it is proposed to discharge this duty has been explained in the remarks on the preceding 
Eleventh Section of the Bill. It will be justly regarded as a boon to the profession 
of School Teachers, to provide that First and Second Class Certificates shall be for 
life, during good behaviour, and available in all parts of the Province. And it may 
be a matter of consideration whether First Class Certificates thus obtained shall not 
qualify the Holders, without further examination, not only to be Members of County. 
Boards of Examiners, but also to be eligible for ‘the office of County Inspector. The 
Teachers’ Provincial Association has recommended that no Person shall be eligible for 
a First Class Certificate who shall not furnish proof of having been a successful Teacher 
during five years]. 

13. It shall also be the duty of the Council of Public Instruction, by the training 
of Teachers, the Programme of Studies, the selection of Text Books, and special 
Regulations, to provide for teaching in the Public Schools, the Elements of Natural 
History, of Agricultural Chemistry, of Mechanics, and of Agriculture. 


[Remarks on the Thirteenth Section.—This important Section is intended to pro- 
vide for introducing a new feature into our whole System of Public School instruction. 
On the nature and importance of this provision, to render the teaching in our Normal, 
Common and High Schools more practically and directly subservient to the interests 
of Agriculture and Manufactures, I have remarked, in my preliminary observations 
on the objects and scope of this Bill. I need not repeat them here. It is proposed’ 
that there shall be an additional Mastership, or Lectureship in the Normal School, 
for the special training of a class of Teachers to teach the elements of Natural Science, 
with special reference to Agriculture and Manufactures—including the elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Agriculture, Natural History and Mechanics; to make 
these subjects parts of the instruction given in the Public Schools, and make special 
appropriations to those Schools in which they shall be efficiently taught]. 


14. The Municipal Council of each County, or union of Counties, shall have 
authority, if it shall deem it expedient, to form any of the Townships within its 
jurisdiction into one School Municipality, as is each City and Town, and to establish 
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a Township Board of Common School Trustees, as now provided by the Thirty-second 
Section of the Consolidated Common School Act. 


[Remarks on the Fourteenth Section.—Ever since 1850, there has been a provision 
in the School Acts for the establishment of Township Boards, as contained in the 
Thirty-second Section of the Consolidated School Act; but by the unfortunate wording 
of that Section, no such Board can be established without a majority of votes in every 
single School Section of the Township. It has occurred that out of twenty School 
Sections in a Township, the majority of the Ratepayers in nineteen of them voted 
for the establishment of a Township Board, but the majority in one Section voted 
against it, and thus defeated the wishes of the nineteen-twentieths of the Ratepayers. 
Under these circumstances, the Thirty-second Section of the School Act has remained 
a dead letter for twenty years, and no fair means have existed as yet to give it a trial, 
although a large majority of the County School Conventions, on two occasions, have 
voted to do so. It is, therefore, proposed to leave it to the Municipal Council of each 
County, when the circumstances and opinions of competent Persons in any Township 
may render it desirable to form such Township into one School Municipality, under 
one Board of Trustees, as is the case in Cities, Towns and Villages, doing away with 
the inconvenience of separate School Section divisions and Rates, and leaving Parents 
free to send their children to the nearest School. After long trying the School Section 
System, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States, have adopted the Town- 
ship Board System, and pronounce it immensely superior to the School Section System. 
The County Council, if the experiment should not prove satisfactory, can, at any time, 
repeal its own by-law establishing such Board]. 


15. No School Section shall be formed, or recognized, after the year 1871, which 
shall contain less than fifty resident children, between the ages of five and sixteen 
years, unless the area of such section shall contain more than four square miles. 

[Remarks on the Fifteenth Section —This Section is designed to prevent the 
formation, or continuance, of too small Sections,—an evil which requires a remedy, as 
in some Townships, Sections have been formed so small as to be too weak and poor to 
support a good School for even half of the year]. 

16. The majority of the Trustees, or any three Ratepayers of a School Section, . 
shall have the right of appeal, or complaint, to their County Council against any 
By-law, or Resolution, which has been passed, or may be passed by their Township 
Council, for the formation, or alteration, of their School Section; and it may and shall 
be lawful for such County Council to appoint a Committee of not more than five, or 
less than three, competent Persons, (one of whom shall be a County Inspector, and a 
majority of whom shall form a quorum), to investigate the matter of such appeal, or 
complaint, and confirm, or disallow, the By-law, or Resolution, complained of; and 
on the representation and petition of the majority of the Trustees, or Ratepayers, of 
two, or more, School Sections in a Township, present at special Meetings called for 
that purpose, the County Council shall have authority to appoint a Committee of not 
less than five competent Persons, (of whom a County Inspector shall be one, and a 
majority of whom shall form a quorum), to revise and alter the boundaries of the 
School Sections of such Township, as far as such Committee shall judge expedient; 
Provided always, that no Person shall be competent to act on either of the Committees 
mentioned in this Section of this Act, who was a Member of the Township Council that 
passed the By-law, or Resolution complained of; And provided also, that the alterations 
made in the boundaries of any School Section by such Committee, shall not take effect 
before the end of the year during which they shall be made, and of which alterations 
due notice shall be given by the Inspector to the Clerk of the Township, and to the 
Trustees of the School Sections concerned. 


[Remarks on the Sixteenth Sectton._In no part of the administration of the 
School System has there been so much complaint as in the formation and alteration 
of School Sections. The power to form and alter School Sections was once vested in 
the Local Superintendents, as it still is in one or two of the neighbouring States; but, 
on account of loud complaints as to its frequent injudicious and partial exercise, the 
power was placed in other hands. The Township Council has been empowered to form 
and alter School Sections within its jurisdiction at its descretion. This power has been 
generally exercised with prudence and judgment; yet, as each Council sonsists of from 
three to five Members, all of whom are residents of the Township, and interested in 
the Section within the limits of which they respectively reside, it is complained that, 
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in many cases, they form such Sections for their own convenience, and other Sections 
for the special convenience of their supporters at elections, while other Sections are 
laid out in straggling forms, to the great disadvantage of many Ratepaying Parents 
of children. How far these complaints are well-founded it is not for me to say; but it 
is desirable that there should be the right and opportunity of appeal from parties so 
interested to an impartial and competent tribunal. After much consideration, and 
large consultation, the tribunal of appeal proposed by this Section is deemed the best 
which can be devised in the circumstances, in the absence of Township Boards of 
Trustees, which would, of course, end all the disputes arising out of School Sections]. 


17. On the selection of land, as provided by Law, for a School Site, for the erection 
of a School House and necessary Buildings, or for enlarging School premises, if the 
owner of such land shall refuse to sell the same, or shall demand therefor a price deemed 
unreasonable by the Trustees, the proprietor of such land and the Trustees shall each 
forthwith select an Arbitrator; and the Arbitrators thus chosen and the County 
Inspector, or any two of them, shall appraise the damages to the Owner of such land, 
and upon the tender of payment of the amount of such damages to the Owner by the 
School Trustees, the land be taken and used for the purpose aforesaid. 


[Remarks on the Seventeenth Section.—This Section provides a remedy for 
difficulties which have been experienced in many School Sections in obtaining a Site 
for a School House. This provision is a simplification of what is provided by Law, 
in similar cases, in laying out public highways, and is adopted from a corresponding 
provision in the School Law of Massachusetts]. 


[N.B.—The following Sections, to the Thirtieth inclusive, are designed to correct 
defects which have been experienced for many years, by Trustees and other local 
parties, in working out the School Law, and do not require explanation. The correc- 
tion of these defects will relieve from many embarrassments, and aid very much in 
the local administration of the School Law]. 


18. On the formation, or alteration, of a union School Section, or division, under 
the authority of the Fifth Section of the School Law Amendment Act of Highteen 
hundred and sixty, it shall be the duty of the County Inspector concerned forthwith 
to transmit a copy of the Resolution, by which the formation, or alteration, was made, 
to the Clerk of the Municipality affected by such Resolution; Provided also, that it 
shall be competent for any County Inspector to call a Meeting of the parties authorized 
to form and alter Union School Sections, and it shall be lawful for the Trustees of any 
Union School Section to equalize the Assessment on the basis adopted by the County 
Council. 

19. Should the Township Clerk neglect, or refuse, to prepare and furnish the Map 
of the School divisions of his Municipality, as required by the Forty-ninth Section of 
the Consolidated School Act, he shall render himself liable to a penalty not exceeding 
Ten dollars, to be recovered before a Magistrate, for the School purposes of his Muni- 
cipality, at the instance of any Ratepayer thereof. 

20. The Trustees of any School Section, or Municipality shall have the same 
authority to provide a Residence for a School Teacher that they now have by law to 
provide School Accommodations. 

21. The Report of the School Trustees required by Law to be laid before the Annual 
School Meeting of the Section, shall include a summary of their proceedings and state 
of the School during the year, together with a detailed statement of Receipts and 
Expenditure, signed by either or both of the School Auditors of the Section, and, in 
case of difference of opinion between the Auditors on any matter in the Accounts, it 
shall be referred to and decided by the County Inspector. 

22. Should the Secretary of a Trustee Corporation neglect, or refuse, at any time, 
to give notice of a School Trustee Meeting, it shall be lawful for any Trustee to do so, 
by giving notice of such Meeting to his Colleagues. 

23. All moneys collected in any School Section by the Trustee Corporation, shall 
be paid into the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer thereof; and should the Trustees 
refuse, or neglect, to take proper security from such Secretary-Treasurer, they shall 
be held to be personally responsible for such moneys, and the provisions of the One 
hundred and thirty-seventh Section of the Consolidated School Act shall apply to them. 
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24. Any Chairman of a School Meeting, who may be elected School Trustee at such 
Meeting, shall make the declaration of office now sha kata of Trustees by Law, in 
presence of the Secretary of such Meeting. 

25. Should the majority of the School Trustees, or the majority of a public School 
Meeting neglect, or refuse, in case of a difference in regard to a School Site, to appoint 
an Arbitrator, as provided in the Thirtieth ‘Section of the Consolidated School Act, 
it shall be competent for the County Inspector, with the Arbitrator appointed, to meet 
and determine the matter, and the County Inspector, in case of such refusal, or neglect, 
shall have a second, or casting, vote, provided they should not agree. 

26. Should only a majority of the Arbitrators appointed to decide any case under 
the authority of the School Laws of this Province, be present at any lawful Meeting, 
in consequence of the neglect, or refusal, of their Colleagues to meet them, it shall be 
competent for those present to make and publish an Award upon the matter or matters 
submitted to them, or to adjourn the Meeting for any period not exceeding ten days, 
and give the absent Arbitrator notice of such adjournment. 

27. All matters of difference between Trustees and Teachers, authorized and 
required by the Eighty-fourth, Eighty-fifth, Eighty-sixth, and Highty-seventh Sections 
of the Consolidated School Act, 22nd Victoria, Chapter 64; the Ninth Section of the 
School Laws Amendment Act, 23rd Victoria, Chapter 49; and the Ninth Section of the 
Grammar School Improvement Act of 1865, 29th Victoria, Chapter 29; to be settled 
by Arbitration, shall hereafter be brought and decided in the Division Court by the 
Judge of the County Court in each County, and the said Sections of the said Acts are 
hereby repealed; Provided always, that the decision of any County Judge in all such 
cases may be appealed from, as provided in the One hundred and eighth and five follow- 
ing Sections of the said Consolidated Common School Act, and the Twenty-eighth 
Section of this Act. 

28. Any Division Court Judge, receiving an intimation of appeal from his decision, 
under the authority of the One hundred and eigth and five following Sections of the 
Consolidated School Act, shall thereupon certify, under his hand, to the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, the statement of claim and other proceedings in the Case, 
together with the evidence and his own judgment thereon, and all objections made 
thereto. 

29. The Summer Vacations of all the Public Schools shall be from the fifteenth day 
of July to the fifteenth day of August, inclusive. 

30. ‘Several Sections and Sub-sections of the Consolidated Common School Act 
for Upper Canada, 22nd Victoria, Chapter 64, shall be amended as follows :— 

(1) The Twenty-third Section, after the words ‘‘twenty dollars,’ shall read, ‘‘ta 
be sued for and recovered before a Justice of the Peace, by the Trustees of the School 
Section, or by any two Ratepayers, for its use.”’ 

(2) In the Second clause of the Twenty-seventh Section, the words, ‘‘and shall 
proceed in the same manner as ordinary Collectors of County, or Township Rates and 
Assessments,’’ shall be amended to read as follows:—‘‘and shall have the same powers 
and proceed in the same manner in his School Section and Township, as a Township 
Collector, in collecting Rates in a Township, or County, as provided in the Municipal 
Corporations and Assessment Acts.”’ 

(3) The Eighth clause of the same, (Twenty-seventh), Section shall be amended 
so as to read as follows:—To contract with and employ Teachers for such School 
Section, and determine the amount of their Salaries; but no Agreement between the 
Trustees and Teacher of any School Section shall be valid and binding on either party 
unless such Agreement has been made and signed as agreed to, at a Meeting, of which 
all Trustees have been duly notified.’’ 

(4) The Ninth clause of the same, (Twenty-seventh), Section, after the words, 
‘‘School Section,’’ shall be amended, so as to read as follows :—‘‘but thos [the Trustees], 
shall not give such order in behalf of any Teacher, except for the actual time during 
which said Teacher, while employed, held a legal Certificate of Qualification.’’ 
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(5) At the end of the twelfth clause of the same, (Twenty-seventh), Section, the 
following words shall be added:—‘‘and in case of any omission, or mistake, in such 
Roll, the Township Council shall have authority to correct it.” 

(6) In the First clause of the Ninety-first Section, the words, ‘‘he shall apportion 
no money,”’ shall read, ‘“‘he shall apportion, but shall not give an order to pay money.”’ 

31. Wherever. reference is made in any ‘School Act to the Municipal Institutions 
or Assessment Acts, it shall be held to mean those Acts, or amendments to them which 
may be in force at the time of citing them, and performing any duty under their 
authority. 

32. And whereas it is expedient that the whole System of Public Schools should be 
consolidated and united under one management, and that the Grammar Schools should 
be made effective in promoting the interests of a higher English and Commercial, as 
well as Classical, Education, it is hereby enacted, that from and after the sixth day of 
July next ensuing, the Boards of Grammar School Trustees in Cities, Towns and 
Villages shall cease to exist, and the Grammar and Common Schools in the Municipali- 
ties, or School divisions, shall be under the management of the Boards of Public School 
Trustees; and each of such Boards shall be a Corporation, and, in addition to the legal 
powers now possessed by Grammar and Common School Trustees, shall succeed to all 
the property, rights, obligations and powers of such Boards of Grammar and Common 
School Trustees in such Municipalities, or School divisions; Provided that the Common 
Schools shall hereafter be designated and known as Public Schools. 

33. The Members of the Boards of Public School Trustees shall. be elected and 
classified in the manner provided by Law for the election and classification of Common 
School Trustees in Cities, Towns, incorporated Villages and other School divisions, as 
the case may be; which elections shall be held on the second Wednesday in July next 
after the passing of this Act, commencing at ten o’clock in the forenoon. Provided 
always, that it shall be lawful for the Municipal Council of any City, Town, or incor- 
porated Village within which a High School may be situated, to appoint and deter- 
mine the continuance and succession in office of a number not exceeding four duly 
qualified persons, as Members of the Board of School Trustees, in addition to those 
authorized to be elected by the Ratepayers. 

384. The Grammar Schools shall be designated and known as High Schools, in 
which provision shall be made for teaching the higher branches of an English and 
Commercial Education, including the Natural Sciences, with special reference to 
Agriculture, and, also, the Latin, Greek, French and German languages, to those 
Pupils, whose Parents, or Guardians may desire it, according to a Programme of 
Studies and Regulations, which shall be prescribed from time to time by the Council 
of Public Instruction, with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

35. All the provisions of the Grammar School Act shall, as far as is consistent 
with the provisions of this Act, apply to High Schools, their Trustees, Head Masters, 
and other Officers, as fully as they apply to Grammar Schools and their Officers; and 
the Board of Public School Trustees shall have the same power to provide for the 
accommodation and support of High Schools as they have, or may have, by Law to 
provide for the accommodation and support of the Common Schools under their man- 
agement. 

36. The Grammar School Grant shall be exclusively applied in aid of High Schools, 
and shall be apportioned and paid upon the same conditions as the Legislative School 
Fund is apportioned and paid in aid of Common Schools. 

37. No Public, or High, School shall be entitled to share in the Fund applicable 
to it unless it is conducted according to the Regulations provided by Law; and each 
High School conducted according to Law, shall be entitled to an Apportionment of not 
less than Three hiundred, and not more than One thousand dollars per annum, accord- 
ing to the average attendance of Pupils, proficiency in the various branches of Study, 
and the length of time each such High School is kept open, as compared with other 
High Schools. 
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88. The County, City, or Town, Inspector of Schools, the Chairman of the Board 
of Public School Trustees, and the Head Master of the High School shall constitute 
a Board of Examiners for the admission of Pupils to the High School, according to the 
Regulations and Programme of Examination provided according to Law; and it shall 
be the duty of the Inspector of High Schools to see that such Regulations are duly 
abserved in the admission of Pupils to the High Schools; Provided, nevertheless, that 
the Pupils already admitted as Grammar School Pupils according to Law, shall be 
held eligible without further examination for admission as Pupils of the High Schools; 
and provided furthermore, that Pupils from any part of the County, in which a High 
School is, or may be established, shall be admitted to such School on the same terms 
as Pupils within the Town, or Village of such School, upon the condition always, that 
the Council of such County, shall contribute pro rata towards raising the sum, or sums, 
required by Law to be provided from lcoal sources to entitle such High School to share 
in the Grammar School Fund. 

39. The Inspector, or Inspectors, of Grammar Schools now authorized by Law, 
shall be known as the Inspector, or Inspectors, of High Schools. 


40. It may and shall be lawful for any County Council to form the whole, or parts 
of one or more Townships, Towns and Villages within its jurisdiction eG a High 
School District, within the limits of which a Board of six Trustees shall be elected 
by the Ratepayers in the same manner as are Boards of School Trustees in incorporated 
Villages, in such place and at such time, for the first election, as may be appointed 
by the Warden of the County, and at such place subsequently as may be appointed by 
the said Board; and all the provisions of the School Acts relating to the election and 
succession of Trustees in incorporated Villages, shall apply to the election and succes- 
sion of Trustees in said High School District, as far as is consistent with this Section; 
and the Board of Trustees of such High School District shall possess all the powers, 
within the said District, for the support and management of their High School, and 
in respect to the County Council, as are possessed by the Boards of Public School 
Trustees in incorporated Villages, in respect to the support and management of the 
Schools under their care, and in respect to the Municipal Council of their Municipality, 
as provided by the School Acts of Upper Canada; Provided always, that it shall be 
lawful for such County Council to appoint and determine the continuance and succes- 
sion in office of a number, not exceeding four, duly qualified Persons as Members of 
such Board of High School Trustees in addition to those authorized to be elected by 
the Ratepayers. 


41. And whereas it is desirable to encourage the establishment of superior Classical 
Schools, it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to confer upon any 
High School, in which not less than four Masters are fully employed in teaching the 
subjects of the prescribed Curriculum, and in which the daily average of male Pupils 
studying the Latin, or Greek, languages shall not be less than sixty, the name 
Collegiate Institute; and toward the support of such Collegiate Institute it shall be 
lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to authorize the payment of an 
additional sum, at the rate of, and not exceeding Seven hundred and fifty dollars per 
annum out of the Superior Education Fund, provided under the authority of the 
Tenth Section of the Consolidated Grammar School Act, Twenty-second Victoria, 
Chapter sixty-three; Provided, that if in any year the average of Pupils above 
described shall fall below sixty, or the number of Masters be less than four, the 
additional Grant shall cease for that year. And if the said average shall continue to 
be less than sixty, or the number of Masters less than four, for two successive years, 
the Institution shall forfeit the name and privileges of a Collegiate Institute, until 
restored by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, under the conditions provided by 
this Section. 


42. Be it furthermore enacted, that it may and shall be lawful for the Board of 
Public School Trustees of each City, Town and Village to establish one, or more, 
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Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected children, and to make all needful Regulations 
and employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, and for the 
support, management and discipline of such School, or Schools. 


[Remarks on the Thirty-second, and following Sections of the Bill, to the Forty- 
first Section, inclusive.—The Grammar Schools have never occupied the position which 
they ought to have done in the Country. They were originally designed to be Classical 
Schools; but they were made the Schools of certain classes, rather than Classical Schools, 
wholly doing, or professing to do Common School work for certain classes—thus being 
made and viewed as kind of aristocratic Schools, poaching upon the ground of Common 
School work, and being regarded as distinct from, and even antagonistic to, the Common 
Schools, rather than supplementary to them and identical with them in the public 
interests. It has, therefore, been found extremely difficult to get any considerable 
support for them from local sources. To get support enough to exist; more than two- 
thirds of the Grammar School Boards have had to seek amalgamation with the Common 
School Boards of their localities; but this amalgamation is attended with many incon- 
veniences, and does not by any means, accomplish the objects proposed. The experi- 
ence of the great Cities in the neighbouring States shows, that consolidating all the 
Public Schools in Cities and Towns under one Board of Management, and that Board 
elected chiefly by the Ratepayers, has contributed even more to the efficient support 
and elevation of the Classical School than to that of the Common Schools. Such is the 
object of the Sections of this Bill from the Thirty-second to the Forty-first inclusive. 
These provisions have, with some slight exceptions, been so very generally approved of 
that I need not remark upon their details. I have modified those Sections to which 
some exception had been taken by intelligent parties, so as to obviate every principal 
objection ; and I have no doubt that if the Sections as thus modified should become Law, 
it will inaugurate a new and auspicious era in the higher English and commercial, as 
well as elementary Classical Education of the Country, in regard to both sexes of our 


youthful population]. 
43. All the provisions of the Grammar and Common School Acts which are incon- 


sistent with this Act are hereby repealed. 


ee 


CHAPTER XVII. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO, 
1870-71. 


The lLieutenant-Governor opened the Fourth Session of the First 
Parliament of Ontario, with the usual Speech from the Throne, on the 7th 
of December, 1870, in which he said :— 

While perfecting our System of Public Instruction, so-as to render Common School 
Education accessible and free to every Child in the land, and to provide more effect- 
ually for giving a higher English and Commercial Education in the Superior Schools, 
your attention will be invited to the expediency of making that Kducation more 
practical, and directly instrumental in promoting the interest of Agriculture and 
Manufactures. The life of our Country’s wealth and progress depends upon its 
Agriculture and Manufactures, and the development of its Mineral Resources, and our 
System of Public Instruction should provide a suitable preparation for Agricultural, 
Mechanical, Manufacturing and Mining pursuits, as is now enjoyed by those who 
make choice of the Professions of Law and Medicine, and thus be promotive of the 
highest material, no less than of the intellectual and moral, interests of the People. 

December 8th, 1870. Mr. J. Carnegie moved, seconded by Mr. James Murray, 
That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, to 
thank His Excellency for his gracious Speech at the opening of this Session. ; 


Also that,— 
We are rejoiced to learn that, while perfecting our System of Public Instruction, 


so as to render Common School Education accessible and free to every Child in the 


oc y & 
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land and to provide more effectually for giving a Higher English and Commercial 
Education in the Superior Schools, our attention will be invited to the expediency of 
making that Education more practical, and directly instrumental in promoting the 
interests of Agriculture and Manufactures. That we agree with His Excellency that 
the life of our Country’s wealth and progress depends upon its Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, and the development of its Mineral Resources, and that our System of Public 
Instruction should provide a_ suitable preparation for Agricultural, Mechanical, 
Manufacturing and Mining pursuits, as is now enjoyed by those who make choice of 
the Professions of Law and Medicine, and thus be promotive of the highest material, 
no less than of the intellectual and moral, interests of the People. 


December 13th, 1870. The Honourable M. C. Cameron presented to fhe House, by 
command of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor:—The Annual Report of the 
Normal, Model, Grammar and Common Schools in Ontario, for the year 1869, with 
Appendices, by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


The following Bills were severally introduced, and read the first time : — 
Bill (Number 2), intituled:—‘‘An Act to Improve the Common and Grammar 
Schools of the Province of Ontario.’’ By the Honourable M. C. Cameron. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a Second time on Thursday next. 


December 16th, 1870. On motion of Mr. J. Carnegie, seconded by Mr. T. Matchett, 
it was,— 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House, copies of all 
Statutes of the Senate of the University of Toronto; Minutes of the Executive Council; 
Estimates and Contracts relating to either the repair of the Teachers’ Residence, 
recently injured by fire at Upper Canada College, or to the erection of a new Boarding 
House in connection with the said Institution. 


December 21st, 1870. The following Petition was received and read: —Of the County 
Council of Middlesex, praying for certain amendments to the School Law. 


December 22nd, 1870. The following Petition was received and read:—Of the 
Trustees of the Friends’, (or Quakers’), Seminary, at Pickering, praying that an Act 
may pass to incorporate them. 

The House, according to Order, resolved itself into Committee of Supply, and the 
following Resolutions were agreed to in regard to Education :— 


Grammar Schools .>.......4...:.0- $28,000 00 Journal of Education ...!........ 430 00 
Separate Schools .................. 4,500 00 Educational Museum ............. 500 00 
Superannuated Teachers .....:. 5,000 00 Salaries... vie ccs eee 4,000 00 
Normal and Model Schools ... 2,000 00 Conbnieencies. ,2...iace"eeaeeene 800 00 
Educational Depository ......... 11,500 00 


January 4th, 1871. The following Petition was received and read:—Of the County 
Council of Middlesex, praying for certain amendments to the School Law. 

January 5th, 1871. Mr. J. C. Rykert, from the Committee on Standing Orders, 
presented their Fourth Report, which was read as follows:—Your Committee have 
examined the following Petition, and find that the notice is correct :— 

Of the Trustees of the Society of Friends, praying that an Act may pass to authorize 
them to incorporate their Seminary at Pickering. 

The following Bill was introduced and read the First time:—Bill, (Number 35), 
intituled:—‘‘An Act to incorporate the Friends’ Seminary at Pickering.’’ Mr. A. 
Fraser. 


January 6th, 1871. Bill, (Number 2), To Improve the Grammar and Common 


Schools in Ontario, was read the Second time, and referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House, on Tuesday next. 
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January 9th, 1871. The following Petition was received and read:—Of the Rev- 
erend J. S. Lauder and others, of Ottawa, praying that an Act may pass to incorporate 
the Church of England Ladies’ School at Ottawa. 


January 10th, 1871. Mr. J. C. Rykert, from the Committee on Standing Orders, 
presented their Sixth Report, which was read as follows:—-Ycur Committee recommend 
that the Rules of the House, requiring notices, be suspended, with regard to the 
following Petition: —Of the Reverend J. S. Lauder and others, praying that an Act 
may pass to incorporate the Church of England Ladies’ School at Ottawa. 


January 11th, 1871. The following Bill was introduced and read for the First 
time:—Bill, (Number 68), intituled: —‘‘An Act to incorporate the Church of England 
Ladies’ School at Ottawa.’? Mr. R. W. Scott, (Ottawa). 


January 12th, 1871. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. Peter 
McIntyre and others, of Point Pelee, praying for certain amendments to the School 
Law. 

January 18th, 1871. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of the 
Trustees of the Mount Pleasant Grammar School, praying that certain Sections in the 
proposed School Bill may not pass; of the Senate of the Albert University, Thurlow, 
praying that an Act may pass to amend their Act of Incorporation. 


January 17th, 1871. Mr. J. C. Rykert, from the Committee on Standing Orders, 
_presented their Tenth Report, which was read as follows :— 

Your Committee recommend that the Rules of the House, requiring notices, be 
suspended with regard to the following Petition :—Of the Senate of the Albert Univer- 
sity, praying that an Act may pass to amend their Act of Incorporation. 

The following Bill was introduced and read the first time:—Bill, (Number 89), 
intituled, ‘‘An Act to amend the Act amending the Act incorporating Albert College.”’ 
Mr. K. Graham, (Hastings). 

The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 2), To 
Improve the Common and Grammar Schools of the Province of Ontario. 


In the Committee the following amendments were made :— * 


Page 1, strike out all the words after ‘‘Municipality.”’ 

Page 1, line 17, after ‘‘School.”’ insert ‘“‘or to be otherwise educated.’’ 

Page 1, line 20, after ‘‘School,’’ insert ‘‘or to be otherwise educated.”’ 

Page 1, line 21, strike out all from ‘‘Provided’’ to ‘‘Child,’’ in line 24. 

Page 1, line 25, after “‘by,’’ insert ‘‘the Trustees, (or the majority of them), and.’’ 

Page 1, line 25, strike out ‘‘and County Inspector.”’ 

Page 1, line 28, after ‘‘School,’”? insert; ‘‘Provided that nothing therein shall be 
held to require any Roman Catholic to attend a Public School, or to require a Protestant 
to attend a Roman Catholic Separate School. 

Page 1, line 35, strike out ‘‘and imprisonment until paid.’’ 

Page 1, line 39, after ‘‘Act,’’ insert ‘‘Provided, nevertheless, that the Police Magis- 
trate, or Justice, shall not be bound to, but may, in his discretion, forego to issue the 
Warrant for the imprisonment of the Offender, as in said Section is provided.”’ 

Page 4, line 42, after ‘‘poverty,’’ insert ‘‘or, in ill-health.”’ 

Page 4, line 43, strike out ‘‘or the Child is being otherwise educated.’’ 


January 19th, 1871. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. F. 


Thornton and others, of Windsor, praying for certain amendments to the proposed 
School Bill. 


January 20th, 1871. The House again resolved itself into a Committee to consider 
Bill (Number 2), To Improve the Common and Grammar Schools of the Province of 
Ontario. 


In the Committee the following amendments were made :— 


Page 2, line 6, after ‘‘than,’’ insert ‘‘One hundred and twenty, nor less than fifty.’’ 
Page 2, line 7, strike out ‘‘there shall not be,’’ and insert,‘‘‘it shall not be necessary 
to appoint.”’ 

Page 2, line 81, strike out ‘‘for misconduct, or inefficiency,’? and insert, ‘‘at 
pleasure.’’ 

Page 2, line 34, after ‘‘Inspector,’”’ insert, ‘‘for misconduct, or inefficiency.’’ 

Page 3, line 36, strike out all from ‘‘Provided”’ to ‘‘year’’ in line 41, inclusive. 
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January 23rd, 1871. On motion of Mr. Ei. Blake, seconded by Mr. J. Boyd, and,— 


Tesolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House a copy of the 
Minutes of the Meetings of the Council of Public Instruction of 1870, with copies of 
any Regulations, or other public Documents issued by the Council during the year; 
and a statement of the date of each Meeting, and of the names of the Members present 
at each Meeting during the year. . 

January 24th, 1871. The House again resolved itself into a Committee to consider 
Bill, (Number 2), To Improve the Common and Grammar Schools of the Province of 
Ontario. 

In the Committee the following amendments were made :— 

_ Page 3, line 51, strike out from “each” to ‘jurisdiction’’ in line 53 inclusive, and 
insert ‘“‘of any Township may, in case of a majority of the resident Householders and 
Freeholders in two-thirds, at least, of the several School Sections, at Public Meetings 
called in each Section of the Township, shall so desire it, form the Township.’’ 

Page 4, line 1, strike out ‘‘or recongnized.’’ 

Page 4, line 5, strike out ‘‘three,’’ and insert ‘‘five.”’ 

Page 4, line 20, before the first ‘‘of,’’ insert ‘‘two.”’ 

Page 4, line 12, after ‘‘be,’’ insert ‘‘the County Judge and.” 

Page 4, line 20,before the first ‘‘of,’’? insert ‘‘two.” 

Page 4, line 20, after ‘‘whom,’’ insert ‘“‘shall be the County Judge and.’’ 

Page 4, line 20, strike out ‘‘shall be one.”’ 

Page 4, line 22, strike out the first ‘‘as,’? and insert ‘‘so:”’ 

Page 4, line 22, strike out ‘‘such Committee shall judge expedient,’’ and insert 


“to settle the matters complained of.’’ 
Page 4, line 40, after ‘‘Trustees’’ insert ‘‘of any Section, or Board of Trustees in 


Cities, Towns, or incorporated Villages.’’ 

Page 4, line 41, after ‘‘Trustees’”’ insert ‘‘or Board of Trustees.”’ 

Page 4, line 46, after ‘‘aforesaid,’’ insert ‘‘Provided nothing herein contained shall 
authorize the selection of a Site within one hundred yards of a Garden, Orchard, Plea- 
sure Ground, or Dwelling House, without the consent of the Owner thereof; and provided 
further, that in Cities, Towns, or incorporated Villages, vacant lands only shall be taken, 


without the consent of the Owner, or Owners.’’ 
Page 4, line 56, strike out ‘‘the Trustees of any Union School Section,’’and insert ; 
‘‘and be the duties of the Reeves of the Township, out of which the Section is formed 


with the County Inspector.’’ 
Page 4, line 57, strike out ‘‘on the basis adopted by the County Council.”’ 


Page 5, line 10, before ‘‘School,’’ insert ‘‘a.’’ 

Page 5, line 10 strike out ‘‘accommodations,’’ and insert ‘‘site.’’ 

Page 5, line 22, strike out ‘“‘by giving notice of such Meeting to his Colleagues.’’ 

Page 6, line 39, strike out all after ‘‘amended’’ to ‘‘notified’’ in line 45 inclusive, 
and insert “‘by striking out all the words therein after the word Salaries.” 

Page 7, line 10, strike out ‘‘citing them and.”’ 

January 26th, 1871. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Mr. 
John R. Brown and others, of Chatham, praying for certain amendments to the School 
Bill; of the County Council of Norfolk, praying that the proposed School Bill may not 
pass. 
The Honourable M. CGC. Cameron laid before the House, by command of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, a Return to an Address, praying His Excellency 
to cause to be laid before this House a copy of the Minutes of the Meetings of the 
Council of Public Instruction of 1870, with copies of any Regulations or other public 
Documents issued by the Council during the year; and a statement of the date of each 
Meeting, and of the names of the Members present at each Meeting during the year. 

January 27th, 1871. The Honourable Attorney General, J. S. Macdonald, from the 
Committee on Private Bills, presented their Ninth Report, which was read as follows: — 
Your Committee have examined the following Bill and report the same, without amend- 
ment:—Bill, (Number 89), To amend the Act amending the Act incorporating Albert 
College. 

The House again resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 2), 
To Improve the Grammar and Common Schools in Ontario, and, after some time spent 
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therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; and Mr. A. T. H. Williams, (Durham), 
reported, That the Committee had made some progress, and had directed him to ask 
for leave to sit again. 

Resolved, That the Committee have leave to sit again on Tuesday next. 

January 80th, 1871. The Honourable Attorney General J. S. Macdonald, from 
the Committee on Private Bills, presented their Tenth Report, which was read as 
follows: Your Committee have examined the following Bills, and have made amend- 
ments to them :— 

Bill, (Number 35), To incorporate the Trustees of the Friends’ Seminary of the 
Province of Ontario. 

Bill, (Number 68), To incorporate the Church of England Ladies’ School, at 
Ottawa. 

Your Committee recommend that the Fees, less actual expenses, be remitted on 
Bills, (Number 35), Friends’ Seminary; Bill, (Number 68), Church of England Ladies’ 
School, at Ottawa. 

Ordered, That the Fees, less actual expenses, be remitted on the above Bills, as 
recommended. 

The following Bill was read a Second time:—Bill, (Number 89), To amend the 
Act incorporating Albert College. Referred to a Committee of the Whole House for 
to-morrow. . 

January 31st, 1871. The Honourable M. C. Cameron laid before the House, by 
command of His Excellency the Governor-General, Return to an Address to His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before 
this House, copies of all Statutes of the Senate of the University of Toronto, Minutes 
of the Executive Council, Estimates and Contracts relating either to the repair of the 
Teachers’ Residence, recently injured by fire at Upper Canada College, or to the 
erection of a new Boarding House in connection with the said Institution. 


February 1st, 1871. The following Bills were severally read the Second time :— 
Bill, (Number 35), To incorporate the Trustees of the Friends’ Seminary, of the 


Province of Ontario. 
} Bill, (Number 68), To incorporate the Church of England Ladies’ School at Ottawa. 
Both Bills were referred to a Committee of the Whole House for to-morrow. 


February 8rd, 1871. The House again resolved itself into a Committee to consider 
Bill, (Number 2), To Improve the Grammar and Common Schools of Ontario. 
In the Committee the following amendments were made: —- 


Page 7, (in Bill as reprinted), line 28, after ‘‘Towns,’’ insert, ‘“‘and,’’ and strike out 
all from ‘‘and”’ to ‘“‘forenoon”’ in line 32 inclusive. 

Page 7, line 34, strike out ‘‘on the last Wednesday to December.’’ 

Page 7, line 35, strike out ‘‘which Act, except the ninth Section thereof, (relating 
to Coloured Schools).’’ 

Page 7, line 37, strike out from ‘‘shall’’ to end of clause inclusive. 

Page 7, line 44, after ‘‘teaching,’’ insert: ‘‘ to both male and female Pupils.’’ 

Page 7, line 51, after ‘‘Council,’’ insert: ‘‘and the Council of Public Instruction 
shall have power to exempt any High School, which shall not have sufficient Funds to 
provide the necessary qualified Teachers, from the obligation to teach the German and 
French Languages.”’ 

Page 8, line 21, after ‘‘situated,’’ insert and the Board of High School Trustees 
shall have the same power to provide for the accommodation and support of High Schools 
as the Trustees of Common Schools have or may have, by Law, to provide for the accom- 
modation and support of Common Schools.’’ 

Page 8, line 26, strike out ‘‘three,’’ and insert: ‘‘four,’’? and strike out ‘‘and not 
more than one thousand.”’ 

Page 8, line 45, strike out all from ‘“‘upon’’ to ‘“‘fund”’ in line 49, inclusive. 

Pace 9, line 8, after “‘board,’’ insert: ‘‘Provided, however, that existing Grammar 
School Divisions already established shall be called High School Districts, and continue 
as such until otherwise altered by the By-law of such County Council. 

Page 9, line 31, strike out from “‘Be’’ to “for’’ in line 32, inclusive. 


Page 9, line 33, strike out ‘“‘to,’’ and insert: ‘‘may.”’ 
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Page 9, line 34, strike out ‘‘to.’’ 
Page 9, line 38, after ‘‘each,’’ insert: ‘‘male.’’ 


Page 9, line 39, after ‘‘shall,’’ insert: ‘‘and each female Teacher may.”’ 
Page 9, 43, after ‘‘any,’’ insert: ‘‘male.’’ 


Page 9, line 53, strike out ‘‘and Public Schools.”’ 

February 4th, 1871. The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, 
(Number 89), To amend Act incorporating Albert College; and, after some time spent 
therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; and Mr. K. Graham, (York), reported the 
Bill, without amendment. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a Third time on Monday next. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 35), To 
incorporate the Trustees of the Friends’ Seminary of the Province of Ontario; and, 
after some time spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; and Mr. W. Beatty 
reported the Bill, without amendment. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 68), To 
incorporate the Church of England Ladies’ School at Ottawa; and, after some time 
spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; and Mr. .A. T. H. Williams, (Durham), 
reported the Bill, without amendment. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read the Third time on Monday next. 


February 6th, 1871. The following Bills were severally read the Third time, and 
passed : — 

Bill, (Number 35), To incorporate the Trustees of the Friends’ Seminary of the 
Province of Ontario. 

Bill, (Number 68), To incorporate the Church of England Ladies’ College at, 
Ottawa. 

Bill, (Number 89), To amend the Act incorporating Albert College. 

On motion of Mr. E. Blake, seconded by Mr. J. Boyd, it was,— 


Resolved, That this House, while enlarging the graduating powers, heretofore 
granted to Albert College, to the extent of those already possessed by other like Institu- 
tions, adheres to the views it has expressed as to the importance of the Establishment 
and maintenance, through the Provincial University, of a uniform and elevated standard ~ 
of graduation. 

Mr. R. Christie moved, seconded by Mr. W. Sexton, That the Accountant of this 
House be directed to pay the Reporter employed last Session in taking down the 
evidence, which was ordered by the House to be printed, for the use of the Members 
of the Select Committee on Upper Canada College. And, a Debate having arisen, the 
Motion was, with the leave of the House, withdrawn. 


February 9th, 1871. The Honourable M. C. Cameron, by command of His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor, laid before the House:—-A Supplementary Return to a Return 
to an Address laid before the House on the 31st of January, 1871, giving lists of 
Tenders for the Boarding House and Masters’ Residence at Upper Canada College, 
inadvertently omitted from the said Report. 


February 10th, 1871. The House again resolved itself into a Committee to consider 
Bill, (Number 2), To Improve the Grammar and Common Schools of Ontario. 
In the Committee the following amendments were made:— 


Page 2, (in Bill as printed), line 13, after ‘‘County,’’ insert; ‘‘and provided further, 
that in Counties containing any Municipality wherein the French, or German language 
is the common, or prevailing, language, an Inspector may have charge of any number 
of Schools, not less than forty.”’ 

Page 3, line 38, strike out ‘“‘until superseded”? and insert: ‘‘in their respective Coun- 
ties, on the terms and conditions of the Act under which they were granted, and that, 
upon their ceasing to be valid, as provided by law, they shall be renewed from time to 
time under.’’ 

Page 4, line 53, after ‘‘selection,’’ insert: ‘Sin a Township.”’ 

Page 5 line 49, after ‘‘Act’’ insert ‘‘or should the Owner of Land selected as a 
School Site, as provided by Section Seventeen of this Act, refuse to appoint an Arbi- 
trator.”’ 
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Page 8, after ‘‘Apportionment,”’ insert, ‘“‘at the Rate.’’ 

Page 9, insert after Section 44 the following as Section Numbers 45 and 46:— 

Page 45, The Treasurer of every High School Board shall submit his Accounts to 
the County Auditors, to be audited by them in the same manner as the County Trea- 
surer’s Accounts are audited, and it shall be the duty of the County Auditors to audit 
such Accounts.”’ 

Page 46. The One hundred and thirtieth and seven following Sections of the Con- 
solidated School Act, 22 Victoria, Chapter 64, shall apply to every Schoo! Trustee, or 
other Person into whose hand any School moneys, or School property, shall come, and 
who neglects, or refuses, to account for, or deliver up, the same, when called upon by 
competent authority to do so; and the County Judge, upon application of any two 
Ratepayers in a School Section, or division, supported by their affidavit of the facts, 
made before a Magistrate, shall have the same jurisdiction in the case as he has in 
that of a Secretary-Treasurer by the said Sections, of the Consolidated School Act; Pro- 
vided always, that it shall be the duty of School Trustees to exact security from every 
Person to whom they entrust School Money, or other School Property, and to deposit 
such security with the Township Council for safe keeping. 

On motion of the Honourable M. C. Cameron, seconded by the Honourable Attorney- 


General J. S. Macdonald, and,— 

Resolved, That this House will, to-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee to 
consider the following Resolutions :— _ 

That the sum of Twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars be granted Her Majesty 
for the payment of Salaries to County Inspectors of Schools, and the sum of Seven 
thousand five hundred dollars in aid of Collegiate Institutes. 

The House, according to Order, again resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Resolved, That there be granted to Her Majesty for the service of the year 1871, 
the following sum :— 

To defray the expenses of Buildings, Furniture, Scientific Apparatus, Books, 
etcetera, for the College of Technology, or School of Industrial Science, $50,000.00. 

February 11th, 1871. The Honourable M. C. Cameron laid before the House, by 
command of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, the Annual Report of the Senate 
of the University of Toronto for the year 1869, 1870. Also the Annual Report of the 
Council of University College, Toronto, for the year 1870. 

The House, according to Order, again resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Resolved, That there be granted to Her Majesty for the service of the year 1871, 


the following sums :— 
To defray the expenses of works at the Normal and Model Schools, as follows :— 


$ cts. 

Enlaroineethommodel School i... :5..,s.58 21: 2 hee 10,000 00 

PropacatinesHonse- and. Wurnace: iia x. okcsesecee oe 2,000 00 

Store House, Tool House, etcetera .............c.00008 6,000 00 
$18,000 00 


February 13th, 1871. The House again resolved itself into a Committee to con- 
sider Bill, (Number 2), To Improve the Grammar and Common Schools in Ontario. 
In the Committee the following amendments were made :— 

__ Page 1, line 11, after ‘‘thereof,’’ insert; Provided that Public School Boards in 
Cities, Towns, and Villages may, if they deem it expedient, collect from Parents and 
Guardians of Children attending their Schools a sum not exceeding twenty cents per 
month per Pupil, to defray the cost of Text Books,Stationery and other Contingencies. 

Page 9, insert as Section 47, ‘‘47. The provisions of the Act passed in the Thirty- 
second year of Her Majesty’s Reign, chaptered Forty-four, intituled; An Act to 
Amend the Act respecting Common Schools in Upper Canada, are, except the ninth 
and tenth Sections thereof, hereby to apply to the City of Toronto alone.’’ 

The House, according to Order, resolved itself into a Committee to consider a 
certain proposed Resolution relating to Salaries of Inspectors of Schools. 

Resolved, That the sum of Twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars be granted 
to Her Majesty for the payment of Salaries to County Inspectors of Schools, and the 
sum of Seven thousand five hundred dollars in aid of Collegiate Institutes. 
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The House, according to Order, again resolved itself into Committee of Supply. 


Resolved, That there be granted to Her Majesty, for the service of the year 1871, 
the following sums :— 


To defray the expenses of Public and Separate Schools ....................... $175,000 00 
To. defray: the expenses’ of Poor. Sehooles24k ssc: tvceee glow sso ee 6,000 00 
lo defray the expensse of Agricultural Instruction t.5.722.2-2.0. 2... ss. sseueeee 5,000 00 


To defray the expenses of Normal and Model Schools, as follows :— 


Salaries : — 


Head Master ...........-. oth By eos ed SIR a ato ci gn $2,000 00 
Seeond: aM aster c/s, cltevacck haee nee eee eee 1,500 00 ~ 
Wiitaripo Master sy cs os reteset ees fa te oe ee 700 00 
Drawihe UM aster: is fader eels cen ek oa ean eee 240 00 
Mirisie WABGGr Secor a pac ee ea eee te a ee ree 400 00 
Gymnastic = Master tk acco, eee oie ee cd ae Seen ae 300 00 
Master...Boys! School: i. 2 ccna ea eee 1,000 00 
Birsb. Assistant, sBoys’ School th sae qoute eee 700 00 
Second -Assistant, Boys,-"School: <2ithce.s:ce ee eee ee 600 00 
Mistress Girls: Schodls via paadons e cendk uate eee ee ee 700 00 
Hirst Assistant, Gin Sehool ain.) ote he ee 500 00 
Sachnd Assistant: Girls’ SChoOkia 26s: eae ta es eee 400 00 
Jvanitor,--Salarye and —clestine <2 ).cev cee yy .abe sete sore 360 00 
Gardener Peas cth eee ee 360 00 
PEN wtb Or cua ce ae RE eget ee 336 00 
Fornace Man, Salary, andvcloanino: 4... 51:00. eee 410 00 
Assistant Gardener, Salary and cleaning .................... 336 00 
Proposed Third Master in the Normal School, and two 
Assistant Teachers in the Model Schools ............... 3,000 00 
Contingencies : — 
Printing cand? Binding O54 sess ae ne cia Se oN ee $ 300 00 
Books, ‘Stationery and, Apparatus. 3243. ee 2,250 00 
Biscpenses ‘ote aaron ds scm teres iae: eee tee te Seen bg acre oat 3820 00 
Riel and "Uiphtt-<. we. eee ee es ee eee "900 00 
Weatele miss aebsbelies eee ioe ete eae aah fe aa Bree 8300 00 
Peétiy: Pornishines and Repairs of 23207 ere ee 2380: 00 
Carnoritters’ {Wat ke 2 cinccvi cued f2,cec uses eee ae RED ae 200 00 
Tinsmithing and: Flardware:.c01.24. 0.5 seep atee yess oec kas 100 00 
Smith’s work; ‘Heating Apparatus. 22.:.45cetes-ases-- be 2s 290 00 
Plombiig “and (Gae-iiting <2. 3 acs a aca gat head tesa ooh 200 00 
Painting’ and “Gia Runes sa6 ee. jer ent cae ence nas sb Sass & 800 00 
Biteklayers’ 2and-*-Plagters’= work: inp oaeen a eS 100 00 
Sh Bee 
To defray: the’ axpenses of Bagh) Sebools <262% 222. 54-tese eee ee $70,000 00 
To defray the expenses of Libraries, Apparatus and Prizes .................. 35,000 00 


To defray the expenses of the Educational Depository, as follows :— 


Salaries :— 


Clerk? of, Sai bearien: <roiftacd coy coast pies one eee eee $1,200 00 
‘Assistant Glork6f Dibrartes 22.20. Behn: 0 vase seai ess eee 575 00 
Dergpateh, Clerk’ oo0k cescon sy soa es ee eae ec aa 425 00: 
Asmistawrt “Chatic Toctcticck pois ecocasen toners cures cute eae ee acs 250 00 
Assistant in Depository ............ PROSTAR Me et eee eed 16) 00 
Assistant. in: Paeking Sioein ected 2c. cna eet ocak de one 150 00 
Packer. and: ‘Moessmtgur acs. 2h Bao. as ae et oe 365 00 
Laborer ‘and. aurhaseniat< 2.50. nes ee 280 00 
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Contingencies : — 


FLGRUAQES . “2 Wiescsye etn creams ts irate a eet eet $180 00 
UAAON ELV | cs. sanica veneer er co ead bat bins tees pertain bt ne ek 150 00 
nel. Wacersnndeel morta was tae: sces: os cegocaey Spex deen cose 400 00 
Printing Wormgy aad mana SUS «co intes. ccs sande fas aven~dnetoes «- 450 00 
Packiney Boxes seb a per se bCorer ay .. esiicd tae hicAeavs tones ohes 189 00 
Wurnishing wanda perbyetepaitsr wy. ..0% ties sje uses oan genom eea ss 350 00 
—_——— $65,115 00 
To defray the expenses of Superannuated Teachers .........0....ccccc00eeeeeeeees 6,500 00 
To defray the expenses of Museum, (including Fuel) ..............00.0..cee, 3,850 00 
To defray the expenses of the Journal of Education: Expenses of Edit- ; 
ing, $400; Printing and Mailing 5,760 copies per month, at $130 per 
month, $1,560; Printing one month in arrear, $130; Postages, 
Sderot ices, gang Om Ora ah ey bated Shoop ner A Mots) OREN oe Oe eaten Eee Te tan Re ge 2,390 00 
To defray the expenses of High School Inspection ...............ccccccececeeeeees 4,000 00 
To defray the expenses of Public School Inspection, 4,500 Schools, at $5 22,500 00 
Loudeiraythesexpences ot Collegiate +i nstibutes—<..0-ctee.. ol eabisecteekesn os 7,500 00 
To defray the expenses of the Education Office, as follows :— 
Salaries : — 
Chief ‘Superintendents, of Wducation ..22...¢cetedos a es $4,000 00 
Deputy Superintendent of Education .....................4:. 2,200 00 
Senior Clerk,- Accountant and Registrar ....................: 1,600 00 
Clr ae Ores SU abiSUICS ee peer 6 et ar os tite nee inte eo etme eed 1,200 00 
GUSTO RL Teh ENACO TC See es Pete ee a nbs are elon nak das eee 1,000 00 
GlerlasOtsColrespondence est cee a Gp ees Ginn aaa eee aes 900 00 
Assispadtu, Clerk Of Correspondence, sx stu sskice cain tn o'er} «080? 500 00 
SIG GMO Latics Sh ec ates ere et ge tee Ry Sera Ser thadens oe 200 00 
HVIGSSONUORM Se Gna secucii nme, mans ata ee nena sasbe net ove Raeuss 365 00 
NPOSSON CRT LOLS Cleaniitceucmatre tar conet ent ae eosin? 48 00 
Contingencies : — 
EGU OU eer tease aie AOE area Boat ogee is cme Mews ina hsiela avs ne age $750 00 
eprinting. Worms. Dlanks ond, Paper ces eet oe ap aes egaiee 400 00 
POMC tea em VA bOT ee atte faethe | es a coer ed A ache 400° 05 
Nesey kG eCoD ices OF TAO WH BSG Tet ee Ripe ae Reon ae a RA a Stn pat Mee a Scere 300 00 
NewEpAaperses ld OCNOO! -PApGre, . aos. cries ons oda. hae seem encase cee 150 00 
LBW ANIME ere YOON Sto. mace ee oe tac. din weraa ese see ‘ 25 00 
Printing 12,000 Public School, and 500 High School, 
TNGRISLOL Soe peers rae ea eta Wrenn te es Scere eee aaees 1,400 00 
New Edition of 5,000 copies School Law ..................... 650 00 
Examination Papers, Circulars, etcetera ..................... 250 00 
Furniture, Petty Repairs and Incidentals .................. 180 00 
= + 16.568 00 
To defray the Grants from the Common School Fund ........................ 187,652 96 
To defray the expenses necessary to complete the service of the years 1869 
and 1870, as follows : — 
Education : — 
INE MEA Ee ClO ar SA TIGR: “comin cence <6 Foe oai ee am aeaak oe) seesaw atoss ens $20 00 
IN OTA SCHOO CIE LNGONCING. ov. 700r thes ee iaetee « Seeeia to tank espe dekh 457 74 
Weposiior ys Olde en CLES: ic oho sa ola tae ce. doin loans cb wath aa natn uxyaad 598 27 
Hoducsivon. Otice--Gorntingenciess c.f... citations 4M lees etete eS Cares 599 98 


Mr. J. Carnegie, from the Committee to whom was referred a certain proposed 


Resolution relating to Salaries of Inspectors of Schools, reported the following Reso- 


lution : — 
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Resolved, That the sum of Twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars be granted 
to Her Majesty for the payment of Salaries to County Inspectors of Schools, and the 
sum of Seven thousand five hundred dollars in aid of Collegiate Institutes. 


The Resolution having been read the Second time was agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Resolution be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, to whom was referred Bill, (Number 2), To Improve the Grammar and Common 
Schools of Ontario. 


The House again resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 2), 
To Improve the Grammar and Common Schools of Ontario. The following amendments 
were made in Committee : — 


Page 8, line 54, strike out ‘‘Any,’’ and insert: ‘‘Every,’’ and, after Gate ”? insert : 
“‘shall determine the limits of each epee School District for each Grammar School now 
existing in the County, and.’’ 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; and Mr. J. C. Rykert reported the Bill, with 
certain amendments. 


The amendments having been read the Second time, were agreed to. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read the Third time to-morrow. 


February 14th, 1871. The Order of the Day for the Third reading of Bill, (Number 
2), To Improve the Grammar and Common Schools in Ontario, having been read,— 


The Honourable M. C. Cameron moved, seconded by the Honourable Attorney- 
Gneral J. S. Macdonald, That the Bill be now read the Third time. 


Mr. Edward Blake moved in amendment, seconded by Mr. Archibald McKellar, 
That all the words after ‘‘That’’ be omitted, and that the following words be sub- 
stituted therefor :—‘‘the said Bill be not now read the Third time, but that it be 
referred back, forthwith, to a Committee of the Whole House, with an instruction to 
provide for the appointment by the Council of Public Instruction of an independent 
Board of Examiners, not connected with the Normal School, for the discharge of the 
duties to be performed by, or under the direction of the Council, in connection with 
the examination and classification of Public School Teachers, including those instructed 
at the Normal School.’’ 

The amendment having been put, was lost on the following division: —Yeas, 25; 
Nays, 44. 

Mr. Edward Blake then moved in amendment to the original Motion, seconded 
by Mr. J. Boyd, That all the words after ‘‘That’’ be omitted, and that the following 
words be substituted therefor :—‘‘the said Bill be not now read the third time, but 
that it be referred back, forthwith, to a Committee of the Whole House, with an 
instruction to provide for the introduction into the Council of Public Instruction of 
a representative element by the addition of one, or more, Members, to be elected by 
the Head Masters of Grammar Schools, of one or more, Members, to be elected by the 
Masters of Public Schools, and of one, or more, Members to be elected by the Boards 
of City and County Examiners.”’ 


The amendment being put, was lost on the following division :—Yeas, 31; Nays, 40. 


Mr. T. R. Ferguson then moved in amendment to the original Motion, seconded 
by Mr. J. Coyne, That all the words after ‘‘That’’ be omitted, and that the following 
words be substituted therefor :—‘‘the said Bill be not now read a third time, but that 
it be referred back, forthwith, to a Committee of the Whole House, with an instruction 
to amend Section Number 37, by inserting after the word ‘hundred’ in the fifth line, 
the words ‘and not more than one thousand.’ ”’ 


The amendment, having been put, was lost on the following division: —Yeas, 15; 
Nays, 52. 

Mr. J. C. Rykert then moved in amendment to the original Motion, seconded by 
Mr. T. Matchett, That all the words after ‘‘That’’ be omitted, and the following words 
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be substituted therefor :—‘‘the said Bill be not now read the third time, but that it be 
referred back, forthwith, to a Committee of the Whole House, with an instruction to 
amend the same, by striking out Section Number 36, and inserting the following in 
leu thereof :— 


‘« 36. The Grammar, or High, School Grant shall be exclusively applied in aid of 
High Schools, and of the sums of money required to be raised from local sources for the 
support of High Schools, a sum equal to one-half the amount paid by the Government 
to any High School in a City, or Town, withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the County, 
together with such sum as may be required for the accommodation and support of such 
School, shall be provided by the Municipal Council of such City, or Town, upon the 
application of the High School Board. In the case of High Schools in Towns, incorpor- 
ated Villages, or Townships, one-half of the amount paid by the Government shall be 
paid by the Municipal Council of the County in which such High School is situated, 
upon the application of the High School Board; and such other sums as may be required 
for the maintenance and School Accommodation of the said High School, shall be 
raised by the Council of the Municipality in which the High School is situated, upon 
the application of the High School Board; or, in the event of the County Council form- 
ing the whole, or part, of a County into one, or more, High School Districts, then, such 
other sums as may be required for the maintenance of the said High School, shall be 
provided by the High School District, upon the application of the High School Board, 
in the manner hereinafter provided. 


~ “ Sub-Section 1. The Council of any Municipality, or the Council of the respective 
Municipalities, out of which the whole, or part, of such High School District is formed, 
shall, upon the application of the High School Board, raise the proportion required 
to be paid by such Municipality, or part of the Municipality from the whole, or part 
of the Municipality, as the case may be.”’ 


The amendment, having been put, was carried on the following division :—Yeas, 
52; Nays, 18. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee; and, after some time 
spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; and Mr. A. W. Lauder reported the 
amendment. 

The Amendment having been read the Second time, was agreed to. 

Mr. F. W. Cumberland then moved in amendment to the original Motion, seconded 
by Mr. J. Wallis, That all the words after ‘‘That’’ be omitted, and that the following 
words be substituted therefor :—‘‘the said Bill be not now read the third time, but that 
it be referred back, forthwith, to a Committee of the whole House, with an instruction 
to add the following as a new Section :— 


“<That it shall be lawful for the Chief Superintendent to aid Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes in the establishment and support of Public Libraries connected therewith, to the 
same extent as is authorized by Law with respect to School Libraries.’ ”’ 


Mr. Edward Blake objected to the reception of the Amendment, as involving an 
expenditure of Public Money, without having been previously recommended to the 
House by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, and the Amendment was, with the 
leave of the House, withdrawn. 


Mr. C. H. Perry then moved in amendment to the original Motion, seconded by 
Mr. Archibald McKellar, That all the words after ‘“‘That’’ be omitted, and that the 
following words be substituted therefor:—‘‘the said Bill be not now read the third 
time, but that it be referred back, forthwith, to a Committee of the Whole House, 
with an instruction to expunge the 43rd Section.’’ | 

The Amendment having been put, was lost, on the following division:—Yeas, 30, 
Nays, 39. 

Mr. J. Boyd then moved in amendment to the original Motion, seconded by Mr. 
A. Oliver, That all the words after “‘That’’ be omitted, and that the following words 
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be substituted therefor :—<‘‘the said Bill be not now read a third time, but that it be 
referred back, forthwith, to a Committee of the Whole House, with an instruction to 
amend the same by striking out in Section 8, all the words from ‘or’ in the thirty- 
seventh line to ‘him’ in the forty-third line.”’ 

The Amendment, having been put, was lost on the following division:—Yeas, 30; 
Nays, 39. 

Mr. A. Fraser then moved in amendment to the original Motion, seconded by Mr. 
J. Boyd, That all the words after ‘‘That’’ be omitted, and that the following words 
be substituted therefor :—‘‘the said Bill be not now read the third time, but that it 
be referred back, forthwith, to a Committee of the Whole House, with an instruction 
to alter Section 41 by substituting the word ‘Teachers’ for ‘Masters’ in said Clause,” 

The Amendment, having been put, was lost on a division. 

The original Motion, having been then again put, was carried, and the Bill was 
read the Third time and passed. . 

The Twenty-fourth Resolution, respecting the Agricultural College, having been 
read the Second time, Mr. H. P. Crosby moved, seconded by Mr. J. L. McDougall, 
That the proposed experiment of an Agricultural College is of doubtful success, and 
ought not to be commended until after public opinion has been pronounced on the same, 
during the ensuing Elections. 

The Motion, having been put, was lost on the following division:—Yeas, 31; 
Nays, 47. 

The Twenty-fourth Resolution was then agreed to. 

The Twenty-fifth Resolution, respecting the College of Technology, having been read 
the Second time, Mr. Edward Blake moved, seconded by Mr. Archibald McKellar, That 
no Bill for the organization and regulation of the proposed College of Technology has 
been submitted to the House; that, besides a large expenditure in the first instance, a 
great annual charge will be imposed on the Country for the maintenance of the said 
College; that Buildings, appliances, and Professors for instruction in almost all the 
branches to be taught in the College are at present provided at a great public expense 
in University College; that it is desirable to utilize, as far as possible, the existing 
means, and, therefore, before entering on the proposed expenditure, further considera- 
tion should be given to serious questions involved. 


The Motion, having been put, was lost on the following division:—Yeas, 24; 
Nays, 39. 

The Twenty-fifth Resolution was then agreed to. 

The Twenty-eighth Resolution, respecting the Normal and Model Schools having 
been read the Second time, Mr. Edward Blake moved, seconded by Mr. Archibald 
McKellar, That this House cannot sanction the expenditure of $10,000 for enlarging 
the Model School at Toronto. 

The Motion, having been put, was lost on the following division: —Yeas, 19; 
Nays, 37. 

Mr. Edward Blake then again moved, seconded by Mr. Archibald McKellar, That 
this House cannot sanction the expenditure of $2,000 for a Propagating House, and 
Furnace for the Normal School Grounds, Toronto. 

The Motion, having been put, was lost on the following division: —Yeas, 16; 
Nays, 38. 

The Twenty-eighth Resolution was then agreed to. 

February 15th, 1871. His Excellency William Pearce Howland, C.B., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Ontario, being seated on the Throne,- the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery read the titles of the several Bills to be assented to, as follows:— 

An Act to incorporate the Trustees of the Friends’ Seminary of the Province of 
Ontario. 

An Act to incorporate the Church of England Ladies’ School at Ottawa. 
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An Act to Improve the Common and Grammar Schools of the Province of Ontario. 

An Act to amend the Act amending the Act incorporating Albert College. 

The following is an Extract from the Report of the Select Standing Committee on 
Public Accounts made to the House : — 

Adverting to the supply of School Material by the Depository of the Education 
Department to the Normal and Model Schools, your Committee are of opinion that in 
future they should be charged to those Institutions at the cost price, and not at a 


reduced rate. 

Your Committee are of opinion also that, in order to secure a more efficient control 
over the expenditure of moneys through the Education Department, that Office should 
be made directly responsible to some Member of the Government. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF 
ONTARIO, 1870-71. 


34th VICTORIA, CHAPTER XC. 
An Act, To INcorPoRATE THE CHURCH or ENGLAND Lapins’ Scnoon at OTTAWA. 


Received the Royal Assent on the 15th of February, 1871. 


Whereas, the Reverend John S. Lauder, Mr. John Bower Lewis, Mr. Preamble. 
Francis Clemnow, Mr. Charles T. Bate, Mr. Henry N. Bate, Mr. John C. 
T. Cochrane, Mr. Thomas H. Kirby, Mr. A. C. Kelty, the Reverend H. 
Pollard, Mr. Francis Abbott, Mr. John A. Torrance, Mr. W. R. Wright, 
Mr. George May, Mr. Charles Huband, Mr. N. Bate, Mr. G. P. Baker, Mr. 
W. J. Willis, and Mr. James D. Slater, by their Petition, in this behalf, 
have represented that they, and Mr. William Spragge, Mr. G. W. Wick- 
steed, Mr. T. C. Keefer, Mr. Edward Grant, and Mr. John Heney, have 
associated themselves together by the name of the Ottawa Protestant 
Ladies’ School, for the purpose of establishing and conducting a Seminary of 
Learning for the Education of Girls, and have opened Subscription Books 
and subscribed for Stock in the said Association, and the said Petitioners in 
pursuance of a Resolution of the Stockholders of the said Association, have 
prayed to be incorporated under the name of ‘‘The Church of England 
Ladies’ School, at Ottawa;’’ Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts 
as tollows<—— 

1. The Reverend J. S. Lauder, the Reverend Henry Pollard, Mr. J. D. ee 
Slater, Mr. William Spragge, Mr. J. B. Lewis, Mr. J. T. C. Cochrane, Mr. 
J. A. Torrance, Mr. G. W. Wicksteed, Mr. A. C. Kelty, Mr. G. P. Baker, 
Mr. C. T. Bate, Mr. H. N. Bate, Mr. W. R. Wright, Mr. T. C. Keefer, Mr. 
F. Clemow, Mr. Edward Grant, Mr. John Heney, Mr. George Hay, Mr. 
W. J. Willis, Mr. T. H. Kirby, Mr. Francis Abbott, and Mr. Charles 
Huband, and such other Persons as now are, or shall hereafter become, 
Shareholders of the said undertaking, are hereby constituted a Body cor- Caraenate 
porate and politic, under the name of ‘‘The Church of England Ladies’ name and 
School at Ottawa,’’ and by the said name they, and their Successors, shall ae 
and may have continued succession, and shall be capable in law of contract- 
ing and being contracted with, and of suing and being sued, pleading and 
being impleaded, in all Courts, or places whatsoever in Law, or Equity; 
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and they and their Successors shall and may have a Common Seal, and may 
change and alter the same; and may also, from time to time, at any ordin- 

Paws te pues oo Meeting of the Council, by a majority of votes, as hereinafter provided, 

by-laws. ordain, establish, and put in execution, such By-laws, ordinary Rules, and 
Regulations, (the same not being contrary to this Act, or to the Laws in 
force in the Province), as may appear to them necessary, or expedient, for 
the management of the said Corporation, its business and affairs, and may, 
from time to time, alter, or repeal, the same, or any of them; and shall 

moacoent rite have power, subject, however, as to Real Estate and interests therein, to 
and holdreal_ the provisions hereafter named, to accept, on behalf of the said Corpora- 
vgeake, tion, Gifts and Endowments for promoting objects of Education, Science, 
and Literature, or otherwise, in aid of the general purposes of the said Cor- 
poration, on such terms as may be agreed upon with the Persons bestow- 
ing such Gifts, or Endowment; and, by the same name, may, from time to 
time, and at all times, acquire and hold as purchasers any interests in Lands 

Power tohold #24 Tenements, and the same alienate, lease, Mortgage and dispose of, and 

lands by gifts, purchase others in their stead; Provided always, and it is enacted, that the 

devise or : : : z 

bequest, said Corporation shall at no time acquire, or hold as purchasers, any Lands, 
or Tenements, or interest therein, exceeding in the whole at any one time 
the annual value of Five thousand dollars, nor otherwise than for their actual 
use, or occupation, for the purposes of the said Corporation; and it is 
further enacted, that the said Corporation may, by the name aforesaid, 
from time to time, take, or hold by gift, devise, or bequest, any Lands, or 
Tenements, or interest therein, if such Gift, Devise, or Bequest be made 
at least six months before the death of the Person making the same; but 
the said Corporation shall at no time take, or hold, by any Gift, Devise, or 
Bequest, so that the annual value of any Lands or tenements, or interests 
therein, so to be taken, or held by Gift, Devise, or Bequest, shall at any one 
time in the whole exceed the annual value of One thousand dollars; and no 
Lands, or Tenements, or interests therein, acquired by Gift, Devise, or Be- 
quest, shall be held by the said Corporation for a longer period than seven 
years after the acquisition thereof, and, within such period, they shall 
respectively be absolutely disposed of by the said Corporation, so that it no 
longer retain any interest therein; and: the proceeds on such disposition 
shall be invested in Public Securities, Municipal Debentures, or other ap- 
proved Securities, not including Mortgages, for the use of the said Cor- 
poration; and such Lands, Tenements, or interests therein, or such thereof 
which may not, within the said period, have been so disposed of, shall 
revert to the Person from whom the same was acquired, his Heirs, Execut- 
ors, Administrators, or Assigns. 

Capital Stock. 2. The Capital Stock of the said Corporation shall, until otherwise de- 
termined, as hereinafter provided, consist of the sum of Three thousand dol- 
lars, divided into one hundred and fifty Shares of Twenty dollars each, and 
shall be paid by such instalments, and at such times and places, as the 
Council of the said Corporation shall appoint, after notice of not less than 
one calendar Month in that behalf, to be previously given by publication, 
once in each week, in one, or more, of the public Newspapers published in 
the City of Ottawa, as well as by Circular Letters addressed and mailed to 
every Shareholder, at his last named place of Residence; and, in case any 
Shareholder shall neglect, or refuse, to pay the same, the Corporation are 
hereby empowered to sue for and recover the same, with interest, at six per 
cent. per annum, from the time appointed to pay the same. 


Eran Ltiee 3. The Corporation may commence operations and exercise the power 
oe Sas hereby granted so soon as Twelve hundred dollars of the said Stock shall 
Ss 288. 


be subscribed, and fifty per centum thereof paic up. 
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4. The parties hereby appointed to the Council of the said Corporation mite hoe aoe 
are hereby empowered to take all necessary steps for opening the Stock 
Books for the subscription of parties desirous of becoming Shareholders in 
the said undertaking; and all Parties who have subscribed, or who shall 
hereafter subscribe to the Capital Stock of the said Association, shall be con- 
sidered Proprietors and Partners in the same; Provided that Parties who ne ae 
have already subscribed for Stock in the said Association shall be liable to subscribers. 
pay Calls thereon, to be made under this Act, without any fresh subscrip- 
tion of Stock. 

5. The said Corporation shall have power and legal authority to estab- ES diets 
lish and maintain an Institution of learning, to be called by the said name 
of ‘‘The Church of England Ladies’ School, at Ottawa,’’ for the education of 
Girls, and direct and manage the same for the purposes of education in the 
various branches of Literature and Science, in such manner as they shall 
deem conducive to that end. 

6. The affairs of the said Corporation shall be conducted by a Council, meaner tae 
to consist of nine Members, and until the election, hereinafter provided, 
takes place, the Reverend J. S. Lauder, Mr. J. R. Slater, Mr. William 
Spragge, Mr. J. B. Lewis, Mr. W. R. Wright, Mr. J. T. C. Cochrane, Mr. 

C. T. Bate, Mr. J. A. Torrance, Mr. C. W. Wicksteed, shall compose such 
Council. 

7. A general Meeting of the Shareholders, of the said Corporation shall Sectiees 
be held in the City of Ottawa, at the Office of the said Corporation, on the ¥ 
first Monday of the month of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-one and on the first Monday of the month of 
July, in each year thereafter; at such General Meetings of the Sharehold- 
ers present in person, or by proxy, shall elect the Members of the Council eee of 
of the said Corporation, who shall each be Proprietor of three Shares at 
least, in the Capital Stock of the said Corporation. 

8. The Council shall appoint one of their number ‘to be Chairman, and Officers, how 
they shall also appoint a Secretary and Treasurer, (the latter of whom shall siamese 
give security for the due and faithful performance of his office), and shall pene 
also appoint all intermediate Officers. 


9. At all Meetings of the Proprietors, each Shareholder may cast one vee 
vote for every Share held by him; and every question shall be determined 
. by the majority, of votes present, or represented by proxy, at such Meet- 
ing. 

10. Every Meeting of Shareholders, other than an ordinary Meeting, poe peeing 
shall be called a ‘‘Special General Meeting,’’ and such Meetings may be 
convened by the Council at such times and at such Places as they may think 
fit, and a Special General Meeting of the Proprietors at large shall be con- 
vened at any time by the Council, on a requisition of any five Proprietors 
requiring them to do so, and such Requisition shall fully express the object 
of the Meeting and shall be left with the Secretary; and, if the Council 
shall fail to call a Meeting within fourteen days thereafter, such Propriet- 
ors may call a Meeting, by giving notice, as hereinafter mentioned; Pro- 
vided that no Special General Meeting shall enter upon business not set 


forth in such Requisition and notice. 


11. Five days’ notice of all Meetings of Shareholders shall be given by Notice of 
mailing Circulars addressed to the Shareholders at their last known place peeece® 
of residence, which shall specify the place, day, and hour of such Meeting. 


12. At all General Meetings, seven Proprietors shall form a Quorum. pe gis 


13. At every Meeting of the Shareholders the Chairman, or, in his SRE 


absence, one of the Members of the Council, who shall be elected by a Major- 
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Equality of 
votes. 


Adjourned 
Meetings. 


Votes by 
proxy. 


Vacancies in 
Counci!, how 
filled. 


Powers of the 
Council. 


Meetings of 
Council. 


Voting. 


Who to preside. 


Shares, how 
transferred. 


ity of the Propietors present, shall be Chairman, and such Chaairman shall 
have a right to vote at all times, and, in case of an equality of votes, the 
question shall be held to be decided in the negative. 

14. Every Meeting of the Stockholders may be adjourned from time to 
time, and no business shall be done at an adjourned Meeting other than the 
business left unfinished at the last Meeting from which such adjournment 
took place. 

15. Every Person entitled to vote may, in writing, constitute any other 
Proprietor his, or her, Proxy, to vote at such Meeting and every such’ ap- 
pointment shall be produced to the Secretary and entered into a Book; 
Provided always, that such authority shall be executed and bear date within 
twelve Calendar Months of the time of Meeting at which it is produced. 

16. If any of the Members of the Council resign, or become incompetent, 
or ineligible, to act, or cease to be a Proprietor, the remaining Members of 
the Council, shall elect a Shareholder having the necessary qualification to 
fill the vacancy. 

17. The Council shall have the management of the affairs of the Cor- 
poration; they shall organize and put in operation and carry on the Insti- 
tution of learning, for which the Corporation is authorized; they may make 
and enforce Calls upon Shareholders; they shall fix the Salaries of the prin- 
cipal Teachers and other Officers, or Servants ; they shall take control of, 
manage, and may vary, repeal and make all the Regulations relating to the 
management, government and discipline of the said Institution, its Services, 
Studies, Lectures, Exercises and Instructions; they may make any pay- 
ments and enter into all Contracts for the purposes of the Corporation; they 
may generally deal with, treat, sell and dispose of and acquire the Lands, 
Property and effects of the said Corporation for the time being in such man- 
ner as they shall deem expedient and conducive to the benefit of the Cor- 
poration; they may appoint and displace the Principal, and all such Off- 
cers, Professors, Teachers, Agents, or Servants, as they shall deem requisite 
for the management and care of the Property and affairs of the Corpora- 
tion; they may make By-laws for the regulation of the affairs of the 
Corporation, and defining the duties of the Principal and the several Teach- | 
ers and Officers of the Corporation, and for the internal management of the 
School in all its details; but all the powers so to be exercised shall be in 
accordance with, and subject to, the provisions of this Act, and the exer- 
cise of all such powers shall be subject to the control and regulation of any 
General Meeting, not so as to render invalid any act done by the Council 
prior to any Resolution passed by such General Meeting. 

18. The Council shall hold Meetings at such times and places as they 
shall appoint for that purpose, and they may meet and adjourn as they 
think proper, and, at any time, three of the Members of the Council may 
require the Secretary to call a Meeting of the Council, and, in order to 
constitute such Meetings, there shall be present at least five of the Members 
of the Council; and all questions shall be determined by a majority of 
votes, the Chairman shall have a right to vote at all times, and in case of 
an equality of votes the question shall be held to be decided in the negative. 
The Chairman, or, in his absence, a Member of the Council, to be chosen 
by the other Members present, shall preside. 

19. The shares of the said Capital Stock shall not be transferred until 
paid up, unless such transfer shall be sanctioned by the Council and duly 
registered by the Secretary in the Transfer Book; and no Person shall sell, 
or transfer, any Stock until he shall have paid all Calls for the time being 
due on any Share held by him. 


~ 
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20. The Council may enforce payment of all Calls and interest thereon Payment of 
by action in any competent Court; and, in such action, it shall not be neces- see eo 
sary to set forth the special matter, but it shall be sufficient to declare that 
the Defendant is Holder of one Share or more, stating the number, and is 
indebted in the sum of money to which the Calls in arrear amount in respect 
to one, or more, stating the number of Calls and the amount of each, 
whereby an action hath accrued to the Corporation under this Act; and a 
Certificate under their Seal, and purporting to be signed by an Officer of 
the Corporation, to the effect that the Defendant is a Shareholder, and 
that so much is due by him and unpaid thereon shall be received in all 
Courts of Law and Equity as prima facie evidence to that effect. 


21. The Council, if they see fit, at any time after the whole Capital shall Capital Stock, 
be subscribed for, may, from time to time, make a By-law, or By-laws, for Peay te pou 
increasing the Capital Stock to such amount, or ‘amounts, as the Council creased. 
shall see fit, not, however, to exceed in the whole Five thousand dollars; but 
no such By-law shall have any force, or effect, whatsoever, until after it 
shall have been sanctioned by a vote of not less than two-thirds in amount 
of all the Stockholders at a General Meeting of the Corporation duly called 
for the purpose of considering such By-law, and such By-law shall declare 
the number and value of the Shares of such new Stock, and prescribe the 
manner in which the same shall be alloted, and in default of so doing, the 
control of such allotment shall be held to vest in the Council. 


22. The Secretary shall cause a Book, or Books, to be kept, wherein shall Secretary to 
keep certain 
be recorded : — books. 


(1) A correct copy of the Prospectus, or Declaration, and original Stock- 
list referring to the same, as also every By-law and supplementary Declara- 
tion for increasing the Capital Stock; 

(2) The names, alphabetically arranged, of all Persons, who are, or 
have been, Proprietors ; 

(3) The address, or calling, of every such Person, while such Pro- 
prietor. 

(4) The number of Shares held by each; 

(5) The amount paid in, and unpaid, respectively, by each Proprietor ; 

(6) All Transfers, or Surrenders of Stock in their order, as presented to 
the Secretary for entry, with the date and other particulars of such ‘tans- 
fers; 
(7) The names, addresses and ‘callings of all Persons who are, or have 
been, Members of the Council, with the date at which each became, or ceased 
to be, such Member. 


23. Such Books shall, during reasonable business hours of every day, Books as to 
except Sundays and Holidays, be kept open for the inspection of all Pro- eh iam 
prietors and Creditors of the said Corporation, or their Representatives, at '? mspection. 
the Office, or chief place of business, of the said Corporation, and to make 


extracts therefrom. 


24. Every Contract, Agreement, or Engagement, made on behalf of the Contracts of 
Corporation by any of its Agents, Officers, or Servants, in general accordance oe ae 
with his powers as such, under the By-laws, shall be binding upon the Cor- 
poration, and in no case shall it be necessary to have the Seal of the said 
Corporation affixed thereto, nor shall the Party, so acting as Agent, Officer, 
or Servant, of the said Corperation, be thereby subjected individually to 
any liability to any third party therefor; Provided always, that the Cor- Proviso. 
poration shall not be authorized to issue any Note payable to bearer, or 
intended to be circulated as money, or as the Note of a Bank. 


tak XE le 
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Tees Me 25. Each of the said Proprietors, or Shareholders, until the whole of his 


toamountof Stock shall have been paid up, shall be individually liable to the Creditors 


his SI ; : 
after execution Of the Corporation to an amount equal to that not paid up thereon, but 


against the shall not be liable to an action by any Creditor before an Execution against 


company. 
the Corporation has been returned unsatisfied in whole, or in part, and the 
amount due on such Execution shall be the amount recoverable with costs, 
against such Proprietors. 

Non-liability of 26. The Proprietors in the said Corporation shall not, as such, be held 


Shareholders ; bane : 
beyond amount responsible for any act, default, or lability, whatsoever of the said Cor- 


of shares. : : IE: : 
poration or for any engagement, claim, payment, loss, injury, transaction, 
matter, or thing whatsoever relating to, or connected with, the Corpora- 
tion beyond the amount of their respective Shares in the Capital Stock 
therein. 


Baba hate 27. The said Corporation shall, at all times, when thereunto required by 
Puta the Lieutenant-Governor, or by the Legislative Assembly, make a full Return 
the Legislee Of all its Property, Real and Personal, and of its labilities, Receipts and 
tures Expenditure to the Lieutenant-Governor, or Legislative Assembly, requiring 

for such period, and with such details and other information as the Lieuten- 


ant-Governor, or the Legislative Assembly, may require. 


34th VICTORIA, CHAPTER XCI. 
An Aor to AMEND THE ACT AMENDING THE AcT INCORPORATING ALBERT COLLEGE. 
Received the Royal Assent on the 15th of February, 1871. 


Preamble. Whereas it has been represented by Petition, on behalf of Albert Col- 
lege, an Institution of learning, in the Township of Thurlow, near the Town 
of Belleville in this Province, that University powers, so far as relates to 
Degrees in Arts, were conferred on the said College, in the year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-six by an Act of the Parliament of the late 
Province of Canada, and that the Institution has since that time been in 
full and successful operation; and that, in the same opinion of the Peti- 
tioners, the usefulness of the College might be extended by conferring on it 
the other powers and privileges of an University, and Whereas, it is 
expedient that the same be granted; Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, 
enacts as follows :— 


29 and 30 1. The Third Section of the Act of the Parliament of the late Province 


Victoria, 
chapter 136, 6f Canada, passed in the Session held in the Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth 


nied. years of Her Majesty’s Reign, chaptered One hundred and thirty-six, and 
intituled: ‘‘An Act to Amend the Act Incorporating Belleville Seminary 
and to confer on the same University powers, so far as regards Degrees in 
Arts,’’? is hereby amended by adding to the said third Section the words: 
‘fand, to prevent any confusion, the said Senate shall have a Seal separate 
and distinct from the Seal of the said Board of Management.’’ 

Section 7 


amended, 2. The Seventh Section of the said Act is hereby amended by substi- 
tuting the word ‘‘Senate’’ for the word ‘‘College’’ in the second line thereof. 
wane SE 3. The Eleventh Section of the said Act is hereby amended by striking 


out the words ‘‘of Arts and Master of Arts,’’ after word ‘‘Bachelor,’’ in 
the second line of the said Section, and inserting in lieu thereof the words: 
‘‘Master and Doctor in the several Arts and Faculties.’’ 
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34th VICTORIA, CHAPTER XCIV. 


An Act to INCORPORATE THE TRUSTEES OF THE FRIENDS’ SEMINARY OF THE PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO. 


Received the Royal Assent on the 15th of February, 1871. 


Whereas an Act was passed by the Legislature of the late Province of Preamble. 
Canada in the Session held the Tenth and Eleventh years of Her Majesty’s 
Reign, chaptered One hundred and four, intituled: ‘‘An Act to Incorporate 
the Trustees of the Friends’, or Quakers’, Seminary, in the Township of 
Hallowell, in the District of Prince Edward,’’ and Whereas the said Sem: 
inary was and is the property of the Society of Friends’, now composing the 
yearly Meeting of Friends of Canada, and Whereas it has been represented 
by the Petition of Mr. Allen M. Dorland, Mr. Gilbert Jones, and Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Hubbs, three of the Trustees of the Friends’ Seminary, appointed by 
authority of the Act passed in the Session held in the Tenth and Eleventh 
years of the Reign of Her Majesty, chaptered One hundred and four, and 
fully authorized to act on the behalf of the said Corporation, that it is the 
opinion of the said yearly Meeting of Friends that the usefulness of the said 
Seminary would be largely increased by changing its location to the Town- 
ship of Pickering, near the Village of Duffin’s Creek, in the County of On- 
tario, in the said Province of Ontario, and that a new Act of Incorporation 
is thereby rendered desirable, and Whereas it is proper to grant the prayer 
of said Petition; Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as fol- 
lows :— 


1. The yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends of Canada Society of 


wit: : ; : Friends 
shall have power, and are hereby authorized, to establish a Seminary in the authorized to 


Township of Pickering near the Village of Duffin’s Creek, for the purpose of te 
giving a sound practical Education including the Classics ; and for the further- 

ance of that object are empowered, at their Annual Meeting in the said ben ay ete 
Township of Pickering, to appoint three Trustees, who shall be Members of appoint Trus- 
said Society and Residents of this Province, in accordance with the usages ot °° 

the said Society, who shall hold office during pleasure; and that they and their 
Successors in office shall be a body politic and corporate, constituted and 

known as ‘‘The Trustees of the Friends’ Seminary of Ontario,’’ and COEperate 
shall, by that name, have perpetual succession and a Common Seal, 

with power to alter, renew, or change the same at pleasure; and, 

by the said name, may, from time to time, and at all times, 

acquire and hold as purchasers any interesis in lands and Tene- Power to hold 
ments, and the same alienate, lease, mortgage and dispose of, and pur- aaah 
chase others in their stead; Provided always, and it is enacted, that the said 
Corporation shall at no time acquire, or hold, as purchasers any Lands, or 
Tenements, or interests therein, exceeding in the whole, at any one time, the 

annual value of Five thousand dollars, now otherwise than for their actual 

use, or occupation, for the purposes of the said Corporation; and, it is 

further enacted, that the said Corporation may, by the name aforesaid, 

from time to time, take, or hold, by Gift, Devise, or Bequest any Lands, or 
Tenements, or interests therein, if such Gift, Devise or, Bequest be made 

at least six months before the death of the Person making the same; but 

the said Corporation shall, at no time, take, or hold, by any Gift, Devise, or 

Bequest, so as that the annual value of any Lands, or Tenements, or inter- 

ests therein, so to be taken, or held by Gift, Devise, or Bequest, shall, at 
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» 


any one time in the whole, exceed the annual value of One thousand dol- 
lars; and no Lands, or Tenements, or interests therein, acquired by Gift, 
Devise, or Bequest, shall be held by the said Corporation for a longer period 
than seven years after the acquisition thereof, and, within such period, 
they shall respectively be absolutely disposed of by the said Corporation, so 
that it no longer retain any interest therein; and the proceeds on such dis- 
position shall be invested in Public Securities, Municipal Debentures, or 
other approved Securities, not including Mortgages, for the use of the said 
Corporation; and such Lands, or interests therein, or such thereof which 
may not, within the said period, have been so disposed of, shall revert to 
Corporation the Person from whom the same was acquired, his Heirs, Executors, Ad- 
may sueand  ministrators, or Assigns. And the said Corporation may by the said name 


be sued in 

ee sue, and be sued, in all Courts of Law and Equity in as large, ample, and 
beneficial a manner as any body politic, or corporate, in this Province. 

on na 2. That the affairs of the said Institution shall be under the manage- 

committee. ment of a Committee of five, or more, Members of the Canada yearly Meet- 


ing of Friends, five of whom shall form a quorum for business, to hold office 

Bence pass during pleasure; and to have authority and power to make By-laws, Rules, 

; and Regulations, not being contrary to this Act, or to the Laws of this Pro- 
vince, or to any By-laws, Rules, and Regulations now, or hereafter to be, 
made by the aforesaid Society of Friends of the said Canada yearly Meet- 
ing, for the Government and management of the said Institution and of 
the affairs and property thereof, and for all other purposes relating to the 
well being and interest of the same, and the same to annul, alter, or re- 
peal, at pleasure, in such manner as shall be deemed necessary, or expedi- 
ent. 


eee a 3. The Trustees appointed, in accordance with the provisions of this 
membersof Act, shall be at all times ex officio Members of the Committee of Manage- 
the Committee. ment, and it shall be the duty of them, or either of them, to affix the Cor- 
porate Seal to each and every Document drawn up, or issued, by the said 
Committee, and every such Document, thus sealed and signed by the Clerk 


of the Committee, shall be held to be an act of the Corporation. 


hee tle 4. All and every of the Estate and Property, Real and Personal, of the © 


aE care Institution referred to in the preamble to this Act, or of the Institution 
Trustees. to which this Act refers, including all valid Bequests made to the said In- 
stitution, held at the time of the passing of this Act, and all debts due, or 
rights possessed, by the said Institution, or either of them, at the said 
time, shall be and are hereby vested in the said Trustees hereby constituted 
and appointed namely, Mr. Allen M. Dorland, Mr. Gilbert, Jones, and Mr. 
William T. Hubbs, and their Successors in Office, who shall, in like manner, 
be liable to, and for, all debts due by, or claims upon, the said Institution ; 
TERE Provided always, that a detailed account of the Property to be holden by 
the Chief the said Institution, under the authority of this Act; including a general 


Superintendent é : : : 
E account of the year’s operations, the number of Pupils in attendance, their 


of Schools. 
classification, and, when the Institution is in operation, shall be presented 
annually to the Chief Superintendent of Education, and so much of it, as 
he deems expedient, be by him embodied in his Annual Report. 

po me 5. Nothing herein contained shall effect, or be construed to affect, in 

others no : 5 Z 

be affected ~ any manner the rights of Her Majesty, her Heirs, or Successors, or of any 


Person, or Persons, body politic, or corporate, such only excepted as are 
hereinbefore mentioned and provided for. 
Statement to be 6. The said Trustees shall be liable to render a Statement of their 


made to the : ; : : 
Legislature. affairs, when required by the Legislature of Ontario. 
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-Nore. The Act relating to Grammar and Common Schools, with the 
Remarks on Mr. Edward Blake’s Speech in regard to the Bill, while before 
the House of Assembly, by the Chief Superintendent of Education, is in- 
serted in the two following Chapters of this Volume. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AN ACT TO IMPROVE THE COMMON AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


Received the Royal Assent on the L5th of February, 1871. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 


Pusric ScHoots To BE Free—Fres 1n Cities ANd Towns, ETceTERA, For Text Books. 


1. All Common Schools, which shall hereafter be designated and known as “Public 
Schools, shall be Free Schools; and the Trustees of School Sections, and the Municipal 
Councils of Cities, Towns, Villages and Townships, shall, in the manner now provided 
by Law, levy and collect the Rate upon all the taxable property of the School division, 
or Municipality, (as the case may be), to defray the expenses of such Schools, as deter- 
mined by the Trustees thereof; Provided that Public School Boards in Cities, Towns 
and Villages, may, if they deem it expedient, collect from Parents and Guardians of 
children attending their School, a sum not exceeding Twenty cents per month, per 
Pupil, to defray the cost of Text Books, Stationery and other Contingencies. 


PrRoPeR ACCOMMODATION TO BE PROVIDED By TRUSTEES. 


2. Each School Corporation shall provide adequate Accommodations for all children 
of School age in their School division, or Municipality. 


Provisions IN ReGArD To tHE Rigutr or CHILDREN TO BE EDUCATED. 


3. Every child, from the age of seven to twelve years inclusive, shall have the 
right to attend some School, or be otherwise educated for four months in each year; 
and any Parent, or Guardian, who does not provide that each child between the ages 
aforesaid under his care shall attend some School, or be otherwise educated, as thus 
of right declared, shall be subject to the penalties hereinafter provided by this Act; 
Provided nevertheless, that any Pupil who shall be adjudged so refractory by the 
Trustees, (or a majority of them), and the Teacher, that his presence in the School is 
deemed injurious to the other Pupils, may be dismissed from such School, and, where 
practicable, removed to an Industrial School; Provided that nothing herein shall be 
held to require any Roman Catholic to attend a Public School, or to require a Protestant 
to attend a Roman Catholic School. 

4. It shall be competent for the Police Magistrate of any City, or Town, and for 
any Magistrate in any Village, or Township, or Town, where there is no Police Magis- 
trate, to investigate and decide upon any complaint made by the Trustees, or any 
Person authorized by them, against any Parent, or Guardian, for the violation of this 
Act, and to impose a fine not exceeding Five dollars for the first wilful offence; and 
double that penalty for each subsequent offence; which fine and penalty shall be enforced 
as provided in the one hundred and fortieth Section of the Consolidated Schoo] Act; 
Provided, nevertheless, that the Police Magistrate, or Justice, shall not be bound to, 
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but may, in his discretion, forego to issue the Warrant for the imprisonment of the 
Offender as in said Section is provided; Provided always, that it shall be the duty of 
such Magistrate to ascertain, as far as may be, the circumstances of any party com- 
plained of, and whether such alleged violation has been wilful, or has been caused by 
extreme poverty, or ill-health, or too great distance from any School; and, in either 
of the latter cases, the Magistrate shall not award punishment, but shall report the 
circumstances to the Trustees of the division in which the offence has occurred. 


Scnoot Inspectors IN Counties, Cities AND TowNns,—THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. 


5. In each County, or union of Counties, there shall be one, or more, School 
Officers, to be called County Inspectors, who shall have charge of not more than one 
hundred and twenty, nor less than fifty, Schools each; Provided always, that it shall 
not be necessary to appoint more than one such Officer in each Riding of a County; 
And provided further, that in Counties containing any Municipality wherein the 
French, or German, language is the common, or prevailing, language, an Inspector may 
have charge of any number of Schools not less than forty. 

6. Each City, or Town, shall be a County for the purposes of this Act; and the 
Inspector shall be called the City, or Town, Inspector, and shall possess all the powers 
of a County Inspector in such City, or Town, except such as relate to investigating and 
deciding on School Trustee election complaints, which now by Law devolve on the 
County Judge. | 

7. The qualifications of County, City, or Town, Inspectors shall, from time to time, 
be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction, which shall determine the time and 
manner of Examination of Candidates for Certificates of Qualification, and grant Cer- 
tificates of Qualification; and no one not holding such Certificate of Qualification shall 
be eligible to be appointed an Inspector. 

8. Each County Council, and each Board of Public School Trustees in a City, or 
Town, shall appoint from among those holding the necessary Certificate of Qualification, 
one Person to be Inspector of Public Schools in such County, City, or Town; and in 
Counties where there are, or shall be, more than fifty Public Schools, the County 
Council may appoint two, or more, Persons, (according to the number of Schools), 
holding such Certificates, to be Inspectors, and prescribe and number the territorial 
limits of each; Provided nevertheless, that any County, City, or Town, Inspector shall 
be subject to dismissal at pleasure by the Coucil, or Board, appointing him, or by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, (as regards any County Inspector), for misconduct, 
or inefficiency ; and the vacancy thus caused shall be filled from the list of those legally 
qualified by the Council, or Board, authorized to appoint such Inspector; Provided 
likewise, that no Inspector dismissed shall be reappointed, without the concurrence of 
the party who has dismissed him; And provided furthermore, that in a County where 
there are two, or more, County Inspectors, the Council of such County may, from time 
to time, change, or remove, such Inspectors from one Circuit, or Riding of the County 
to another. 

9. Each Inspector of Schools so appointed, shall have the oversight of all Public 
Schools in the Townships and Villages within the County, or union of Counties, or part 
of the County, or union of Counties, for which he shall be appointed, and shall have all 
the powers in each Municipality within his jurisdiction, and be subject to all the 
obligations conferred, or imposed by Law, upon ‘Local Superintendents,’’? and which are 
conferred, or imposed by this Act, according to such instructions as may be given to 
him, from time to time, by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

10. The remuneration of each City, or Town, Inspector of Schools shall be deter- 
mined and provided for by the Board appointing him; the remuneration of the County 
Inspector shall not be less than Five dollars per School per annum, to be paid quarterly, 
by the County Council, which shall also have authority to determine and provide for 
the allowance for Travelling Expenses; Provided also, that it shall be lawful for the 
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Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to direct the payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue, 
of an additional sum not exceeding Five dollars per School per annum to each County 
Inspector. 


EXAMINATION OF Pusiic ScHoont TEACHERS. 


11. Each County Council, and the Board of Public School Trustees in each City, 
shall appoint a County, or City, Board of Examiners, (for the examination and licensing 
of Teachers, in accordance with the Regulations provided by Law), consisting of the 
County, or City Inspector, (as the case may be), and two or more other competent 
Persons, whose qualifications shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the Council of 
Public Instruction; Provided always, that in no such County, or City, Board of Exam- 
iners, the number of Members shall exceed five; and in all cases, the majority of the 
Members appointed shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business; and the 
payment of their expenses shall be provided for as authorized by the Sixteenth Section 
of the School Law Amendment Act of 1860. 

12. It shall be the duty of the Council of Public Instruction, from time to time, 
by a Committee of its appointment, or otherwise, to prepare and prescribe a Programme 
and Papers for the uniform Examination and classification of Public School Teachers; 
Provided, that First Class Certificates of Qualifications of Teachers, shall be awarded 
by the Council of Public Instruction only, and Second and Third Class Certificates by 
County and City Boards of Examiners only; And provided also, that First and Second 
Class Certificates, given under the authority of this Act, shall be permanent during 
the good behaviour of the Holders, and valid in all the Municipalities of the Province; 
Provided likewise, that all existing Certificates of Qualification of Teachers shall remain 
in force in their respective Counties, on the terms and conditions of the Act under 
which they were granted, and that upon their ceasing to be valid, as provided by Law, 
they shall be renewed from time to time under the Regulations and Programmes, pre- 
pared under the authority of this Act; Provided furthermore, that all Local Superin- 
tendents of Schools shall continue in office, and discharge their duties as heretofore, 
until provision shall be made for the appointment of County Inspectors, under the 
authority of this Act. 


Provision For TEAcHIng Naturat History, AgGricuttuRAL CHEMISTRY AND MEcHANICS. 


18. It shall also be the duty of the Council of Public Instruction, by the training 
of Teachers, the Programme of Studies, the selection of Text Books, and special Regu- 
lations, to provide for teaching in the Public Schools, the Elements of Natural History, 
of Agricultural Chemistry, of Mechanics, and of Agriculture. 


TownsHip Pusric ScHoot Boarps MAY BE FormEp. 


14. The Municipal Council of any Township may, in case a majority of the resident 
Householders and Freeholders in two-thirds at least of the several School Sections, at 
Public Meetings called in each School Section of the Township, shall so desire it, form 
the Township into one School Municipality, as is each City and Town, and establish 
a Township Board of Public School Trustees, as provided by the Thirty-second Section 
of the Consolidated School Act. 


Size AND ForMATION oF Pusiic ScHoort Sections In ToOwNSHIPS. 


15. No School Section shall be formed after the year One thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-one, which shall contain less than fifty resident children, between the ages 
of five and sixteen years, unless the area of such Section shall contain more than four 
square miles. 


- 
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16. The majority of the Trustees, or any five Ratepayers of a School Section, shall 
have the right of appeal, or complaint, to their County Council against any By-law, 
or Resolution which has been passed, or may be passed, by the Township Council for 
the formation, or alteration, of their School Section; and it may and shall be lawful for 
such County Council to appoint a Committee of not more than five, or less than three 
competent Persons, (two of whom shall be the County Judge and a County Inspector, 
and the majority of whom shall form a quorum,) to investigate the matter of such 
appeal, or complaint, and confirm or disallow the By-law, or Resolution complained of ; 
and on the representation and petition of the majority of the Trustees, or Ratepayers, 
of two, or more, School Sections in a Township, present at special Meetings called for 
that purpose, the County Council shall have authority to:appoint a Committee of not 
less than five competent Persons, (two of whom shall be the County Judge and a County 
Inspector, and a majority of whom shall form a quorum), to revise and alter the boun- 


daries of the School Sections of such Township, so far as to settle the matters com- . 


plained of; Provided always, that no Person shall be competent to act on either of the 
Committees mentioned in this clause of this Act, who was a Member of the Township 
Council that passed the By-law, or Resolution complained of; And provided also, that 
the alterations made in the boundaries of any School Section by such Committee, shall 
not take effect before the end of the year during which they shall be made, and of which 
alterations due notice shall be given by the Inspector to the Clerk of the Township and 
to the Trustees of the School Sections concerned; Provided furthermore, that the School 
boundaries of a Village, existing at the time of its incorporation, shall continue in force, 
notwithstanding its incorporation, until altered under the authority of the School Laws. 


Owner or LAND must Seti Scuoorn House Site Serectrep—Excrprion. 


17. On the selection of land, as provided by Law, for a School Site, for the erection 
of a School House and necessary Buildings, or for enlarging School Premises, if the 
owner of such land shall refuse to sell the same, or shall demand therefor a price 
deemed unreasonable by the Trustees of any Section or Board of Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, or incorporated Villages, the Proprietor of such land, and the Trustees, 
or Boards of Trustees, shall each forthwith select an Arbitrator; and the Arbitrators, 
thus chosen, and the County Inspector, or any two of them, shall appraise the damages 
to the Owner of such land, and upon the tender of payment of the amount of such 
damages to the Owner by the School Trustees, the land shall be taken and used for the 
purpose aforesaid; Provided nothing herein contained, shall authorize the selection in 
a Township of a Site within a hundred yards of a Garden, Orchard, Pleasure Ground, 
or Dwelling House, without the consent of the Owner of such Site; And provided 
further, that in Cities, Towns and incorporated Villages, vacant land only shall be taken 
without the consent of the Owner, or Owners. 


FORMATION AND ALTERATION oF Unton Srctions—Insprecror’s Dury—ASSESSMENT. 


18. On the formation, or alteration, of a union School Section, or division, under 
the authority of the Fifth Section of the School Law Amendment Act of Highteen 
hundred and sixty, it shall be the duty of the County Inspector concerned forthwith 
to transmit a copy of the Resolution, by which the formation, or alteration, was made, 
to the Clerk of the Municipality affected by such Resolution; Provided also, that it 
shall be competent for any County Inspector to call a Meeting of the parties authorized 
to form and alter union School Sections, and it shall be lawful for, and be the duty of 
the Reeves of the Township out of which the Section is formed, with the County 
Inspector, to equalize the Assessment. 


Townsuip CLerK Requirep to Prepare Scuoor Mar or tHe TownsHIP. 


19. Should the Clerk neglect, or refuse, to prepare and furnish the Map of the 
School divisions of his Municipality, as required by the Forty-ninth Section of the 
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Consolidated School Act, he shall render himself liable to a penalty not exceeding Ten 
dollars, to be recovered before a Magistrate, for the School purposes of his Municipality, 
at the instance of any Ratepayer thereof. 


PROVISION FOR SECURING A TEACHER’S RESIDENCE. 


20. The Trustees of any School Section, or Municipality, shall have the same 
authority to provide a Residence for a School Teacher that they now have by Law to 
provide School Accommodation. - 


TrustEes’ ANNUAL ScnHoon Rerporr—Avupirors—ScuHoon INSPECTORS. 


21. The Report of the School Trustees required by Law to be laid before the Annual 
School Meeting, shall include a summary of their proceedings, and state of the School 
during the year, together with a detailed statement of Receipts and Expenditure, signed 
by either, or both, of the School Auditors of the Section, and, in case of difference of 
opinion between the Auditors on any matter in the Accounts, it shall be referred to and 
decided by the County Inspector. 


Wuo Swati Catz Scuoot Truster MEETINGS. 


22. Should the Secretary of a Trustee Corporation neglect, or refuse, at any time 
to give notice of a School Trustee Meeting, it shall be lawful for any Trustee to do so. 


TRUSTEES MUST TAKE SECURITY FROM SECRETARY-TREASURER—THEIR RESPONSIBILITY. 


23. All Moneys collected in any School Section by the Trustee Corporation, shall 
be paid into the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer thereof; and should the Trustees 
refuse, or neglect, to take proper security from such Secretary-Treasurer, they shall 
be held to be personally responsible for such Moneys; and the provisions of the One 
hundred and thirty-seventh Section of the Consolidated School Act shall apply to them. 


CHAIRMAN WHEN ELECTED TRUSTEE TO MAKE DECLARATION OF OFFICE. 


24. Any Chairman of a School Meeting, who may be elected School Trustee at such 
Meeting, shall make the declaration of office, now required of Trustees by Law, in 
presence of the Secretary of such Meeting. 


APPOINTMEN® oF ScHoon Site ARBITRATORS—THEIR POWERS. 


25. Should the majority of the School Trustees, or the majority of a Public School 
Meeting, neglect, or refuse, in case of a difference in regard to a School Site, to appoint 
an Arbitrator, as provided in the Thirtieth Section of the Consolidated School Act, 
or should the Owner of land selected as a School Site, as provided by Section Seventeen 
of this Act, refuse to appoint an Arbitrator, it shall be competent for the County 
Inspector, with the Arbitrator appointed, to meet and determine the matter, and the 
County Inspector, in case of such refusal, or neglect, shall have a second, or casting, 
vote, provided they should not agree. 


26. Should only a majority of the Arbitrators. appointed to decide any case under 
the authority of the School Laws of this Province, be present at any lawful Meeting, 
in consequence of the neglect, or refusal, of their Colleagues to meet them, it shall be 
competent for those present to make and publish an Award upon the matter or matters 
submitted to them, or to adjourn the Meeting for any period not exceeding ten days, 
and give the absent Arbitrator notice of such adjournment. 
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ARBITRATION BETWEEN TRUSTFES AND TEACHERS ABOLISHED. 


27. All matters of difference between Trustees and Teachers, authorized and required 
by the. Highty-fourth, Highty-fifth, Eighty-sixth and EHighty-seventh Sections of the 
Consolidated School Act, passed in the Twenty-second year of Her Majesty’s Reign, 
and Chaptered Sixty-four; the Ninth Section of the School Law Amendment Act, 
passed in the Twenty-third year of Her Majesty’s Reign, and Chaptered Forty-nine; 
and the Ninth Section of the Grammar School Improvement Act of 1865, passed in the 
Twenty-ninth year of Her Majesty’s Reign, and Chaptered Twenty-nine, to be settled 
by Arbitration, shall hereafter be brought and decided in the Division Court by the 
Judge of the County Court in each County; and the said clauses of the said Acts are 
hereby repealed; Provided always, that the decision of any County Judge in all such 
cases may be appealed from, as provided in the One hundred and eighth and five follow- 
ing Sections, or Sub-sections, of the said Consolidated Common School Act, and the 
Twenty-eighth Section of this Act. 


Wuat Aa County Jupge Must Do 1n Apprat Cases. 


28. Any Division Court Judge receiving an intimation of appeal from his decision, 
under the authority of the One hundred and eighth and five following Sections of the 
Consolidated School Act, shall thereupon certify, under his hand, to the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, the statement of claim and other proceedings in the Case, 
together with the evidence and his own judgment thereon, and all objections made 
thereto. 


VACATION FROM 15tH JuLy To ld5tH Aveust In Pusiic ScHOOLs. 


29. The Summer Vacations of all the Public Schools shall be from the Fifteenth 
day of July to the Fifteenth day of August, inclusive. 


Sunpry AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSOLIDATED ScHoon Law. 


30. Several Sections and Sub-sections of the Consolidated Common School Act for 
Upper Canada, passed in the Twenty-second year of Her Majesty’s Reign, and Chap- 
tered Sixty-four, shall be amended as follows: — 

(1) In the Twenty-third Section, and after the words ‘‘Twenty dollars,’’ shall read, 
“to be sued for and recovered before a Justice of the Peace, by the Trustees of the 
School Section, or by any two Ratepayers, for its use.” 

(2) In the Second Sub-section of the Twenty-seventh Section, the words. ‘‘and shall 
proceed in the same manner as ordinary Collectors of County, or Township, Rates and 
Assessments,’’? shall be amended to read as follows: —‘‘and shall have the same powers 
and proceed in the same manner in his School Section and Township, as a Township 
Collector, in collecting Rates in a Township, or County, as provided in the Municipal 
Corporations and Assessment <Acts.’’ 

(3) The Eighth Sub-section of the same (Twenty-seventh) Section shall be amended 
by striking out all the words therein after the word ‘‘Salaries.’’ 

(4) The Ninth Sub-section of the same (Twenty-seventh) Section, after the words 
‘‘School Section,”’ shall be amended so as to read as follows :—‘‘but they, [the Trustees], 
shall not give such Order in behalf of any Teacher, except for the actual time during 
which said Teacher, while employed, held a legal Certificate of Qualification.”’ 

(5) At the end of the Twelfth Sub-section of the same (Twenty-seventh) Section, 
the following words shall be added :—‘‘and in case of any omission, or mistake, in such 
Roll, the Township Council shall have authority to correct it.’’ 

(6) In the First Sub-section of the Ninety-first Section, the words, ‘‘he shall appor- 
tion no Money,” shall read, ‘‘he shall apportion, but shall not give an order to pay 
Money.’’ 
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MPANING oF REFERENCE TO MunNiIcIPAL AND ASSESSMENT AcTs. 


31. Wherever any reference is made in any School Act to the Municipal Institutions, 
or Assessment, Acts, it shall be held to mean those Acts, or Amendments to them, 
which may be in force at the time of performing any duty under their authority. 


Pusrtic Scuoots 1n Cittms, Towns anv ViLLAGEs. 


82. The Public Schools in Cities, Towns and incorporated Villages shall be under 
the management of Boards of Public School Trustees; and each of such Boards shall 
be a Corporation under the designation of Public Schcol Board, and shall succeed to 
all the property, rights, obligations and powers of Boards of Common School Trustees 
in such Cities, Towns and Villages; Provided that the Common School Boards shall 
continue in office until their Successors are elected, as provided by the Thirty-third 
Section of this Act. 

33. The Members of the Public School Boards shall be elected and classified in the 
manner provided by Law for the election and classification of Common School Trustees 
in Cities, Towns, and incorporated Villages. 


CourssE or Stupy In Hiau ScwHoo.3s. 


34. Boards of Grammar School Trustees shall be designated High School Boards; 
and the Grammar Schools shall be designated and known as High Schools, in which 
provision shall be made for teaching to both male and female Pupils the higher 
branches of an English and Commercial Education, including the Natural Sciences, with 
special reference to Agriculture, and, also, the Latin, Greek, French and German 
languages, to those Pupils whose Parents, or Guardians may desire it, according to a 
Programme of Studies and Regulations, which shall be prescribed from time to time 
by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council; and the Council of Public Instruction shall have power to exempt any High 
School, which shall not have sufficient funds to provide the necessary qualified Teachers, 
from the obligation to teach the German and French languages. 


GRAMMAR Scuoot Act to Aprity to Higu Scuoors—NEew Onzss. 


35. All the provisions of the Grammar School Act shall, as far as is consistent with 
the provisions of this Act, apply to High Schools, their Trustees, Head Masters and 
other Officers, as fully as they apply to Grammar Schools and their Officers. And, as 
far as the fund will permit, it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
to authorize the establishment of additional High Schools upon the conditions prescribed 
by the Grammar School Act and this Act. 


Locan ASSESSMENT FoR HiauH ScHoons 1N Cities, Towns AND VILLAGES. 


36. The Grammar, or High School, Grant shall be exclusively applied in aid of High 
Schools; and of the sums of money required to be raised from local sources for the 
support of a High School a sum equal to one-half of the amount paid by the Govern- 
ment to any High School in a City, or Town withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
County, together with such other sum as may be required for the accommodation and 
support of such School, shall be provided by the Municipal Council of such City, or 
Town, upon the application of the High School Board. In the case of a High School in 
Towns, incorporated Villages, or Townships, one-half of the amount paid by the Govern- 
ment shall be paid by the Municipal Council of the County in which such High School 
is situated; upon the application of the High School Board; and such other sums as 
may be required for the maintenance and School Accommodation of the said High 
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School, shall be raised by the Council of the Municipality in which the High School is 
situated, upon the application of the High School Board; or, in the event of the County 
Council forming the whole, or part, of a County into one or more High School Districts, 
then such other sums as may be required for the maintenance of the said High School 
shall be provided by the High School Dictrict upon the application of the High School 
Board in the manner hereinafter provided :— 

(1) The Council of any Municipality, or the Councils of the respective Municipalities, 
out of which the whole, or part, of such High School District is formed, shall, upon the 
application of the High School Board, raise the proportion required to be paid by such 
Municipality, or part of the Municipality, from the whole, or part, of the Municipality, 
as the case may be. 


ConpItIon oF RECEIVING THE PusBLic. on Hien Scuoon, GRANT. 
> ’ 


37. No Public, or High, School shall be entitled to share in the Fund applicable 
to it unless it is conducted according to the Regulations provided by Law; and each 
High School conducted according to Law, shall be entitled to an Apportionment at the 
rate of not less than Four hundred dollars per annum, according to the average-. 
attendance of Pupils, their proficiency in the various branches of Study, and the length 
of time each such High School is kept open, as compared with other High Schools. 


ApMIsst1on or Purits to Hicu ScHoo.s. 


38. The County, City, or Town, Inspector of Schools, the Chairman of the High 
School Board and the Head Master of the High School shall constitute a Board ot 
Examiners for the admission of Pupils to the High School, according to the Regula- 
tions and Programme of Examination provided according to Law; and it shall be the 
duty of the Inspector of High Schools to see that such Regulations are duly observed 
in the admission of Pupils to the High Schools; Provided nevertheless, that the Pupils 
‘already admitted as Grammar School Pupils according to Law, shall be held eligible 
without further examination for admission as Pupils of the High Schools; And provided 
furthermore, that Pupils from any part of the County in which a High School is, or 
may be, established shall be admitted to such School on the same terms as Pupils 
within the Town, or Village, of such School. 


Inspectors or Hiegu ScuHoo.s. 


39. The Inspector, or Inspectors, of Grammar Schools now authorized by Law, 
shall be known as the Inspector, or Inspectors, of High Schools. 


Hieu Scnuoort Disrricts to Be DErinep—TRUSTEES. 


40. Every County Council shall determine the limits of each High School District 
for each Grammar School now existing within the County, and may form the whole, 
or part, of one, or more Townships, Towns and Villages within its jurisdiction into 
a High School District; and the High School Board of such District shall possess all 
the powers within the said District, for the support and management of their High 
School, and in respect to the County Council, as are possessed under the Grammar 
School Acts and this Act by High School Boards in respect to the support and manage- 
ment of the Schools under their care; and such County Council may appoint and 
determine the continuance and succession in office of six duly qualified Persons as 
Members of such High School Board. Provided, however, that existing Grammar School 
divisions already established shall be called High School Districts, and continue as such 
until otherwise altered by the By-law of such County Council. 
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EstTaBLISHMENT oF COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES—CONDITIONS OF GRANT. 


41. And whereas it is desirable to encourage the establishment of superior Classical 
Schools, it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to confer upon any 
High School, in which not less than Four Masters are fully employed in teaching the 
subjects of the prescribed Curriculum, and in which the daily average of male Pupils 
studying the Latin, or Greek, language shall not be less than sixty, the name Collegiate 
Institute; and, towards the support of such Collegiate Institute, it shall be lawful for 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to authorize the payment of an additional sum, 
at the rate of, and not exceeding Seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum, out of 
the Superior Education Fund, provided under the authority of the Tenth Section of 
the Consolidated Grammar School Act, passed in the Twenty-second year of Her 
Majesty’s Reign, Chaptered Sixty-three; Provided, that, if in any year the average of 
Pupils above described shall fall below Sixty, or the number of Masters be less than 
Four, the additional Grant shall cease for that year; and, if the said average shall 
continue to be less than Sixty, or the number of Masters less than Four, for two succes- 
sive years, the Institution shall forfeit the name and privilege of a Collegiate Institute, 
until restored by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, under the conditions provided 
by this Section. 


EstaBLISHMENT oF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN CiTIEs AND Towns. 


42. The Public School Board of each City, Town and Village may establish one, or 
more, Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected children, and make all needful regula- 
tions and employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, and for 
the support, and management and discipline of such ‘School, or Schools. 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS TO SUPERANNUATED ScHoot TEAcHERS’ Funp. 


: 43. Each male Teacher of a Public School holding a Certificate of Qualification, 
under the School Acts of this Province shall, and each such female Teacher may, pay 
into the Fund for the support of Superannuated School Teachers the sum of Four 
dollars annually; and each Inspector of Schools is hereby authorized and required to 
deduct one-half of such sum semi-annually from any payments made by him to any 
male Teacher under his jurisdiction, and transmit the same to the Education Depart- 
ment; Provided always, that any Teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled 
to receive back from the Chief Superintendent one-half of any sums thus paid in by 
him to the Fund; And provided further, that, on the decease of any Teacher, his 
Wife, or other legal Representative, shall be entitled to receive back.the full amount 
paid in by such Teacher, with interest at the rate of seven per centum per annum. 


VACATION FROM lst Juxny to 15tuH Aveust 1x Hieuw ScuHoors. 
44. The Summer Vacation in the High Schools throughout the Province shall be 
from the First day of July until the Fifteenth day of August inclusive. 
Avupir or Hien ScHoon TreAsuRER’s Accounts. 


45. The Treasurer of every High School Board shall submit his Accounts to the 
County Auditors to be audited by them in the same manner as the County Treasurer’s 
Acounts are audited, and it shall be the duty of the County Auditors to audit such 
Accounts. 


TrustEEs’ ACCOUNTABILITY FoR ScHoot Moneys, Ercerera. 


46. The One hundred and thirtieth and seven following Sections of the Consolidated 
School Act, passed in the Twenty-second year of the Reign of Her Majesty, and Chap- 
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tered Sixty-four, shall apply to every School Trustee, or other Person, into whose 
hands any School Moneys, or School property shall come, and who neglects, or refuses, 
to account for, or deliver up the same, when called upon by competent authority to do 
so; and the County Judge, upon application of any two Ratepayers in a School Section, 
or division, supported by their affidavit of the facts made before a Magistrate, shall 
have the same jurisdiction in the case, as he has in that of a Secretary-Treasurer, by 
the said Sections of the Consolidated School Act; Provided always, that it shall be the 
duty of School Trustees to exact security from every Person to whom they entrust 
School Money, or other School property, and to deposit such Security with the Town- 
ship Council for safe keeping. 


Toronto Scuoor Act or 1869. 


47. The provisions of the Act passed in the Thirty-second year of Her Majesty’s 
Reign, Chaptered Forty-four, intituled :—‘‘An Act to amend the Act respecting Common 
Schools in Upper Canada,” are, except the Ninth and Tenth Sections thereof, hereby 
declared to apply to the City of Toronto alone. 


INCONSISTENT PROVISIONS OF OTHER Acts REPEALED. 


48. All the provisions of the Grammar and Common School Acts which are incon- 
sistent with this Act are hereby repealed. 


REMARKS ON THE NEW GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOL ACT OF ONTARIO, 
BY THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, 1871. 


The New School Act for the Province of Ontario, is the most important Measure 
which has yet been passed by the Legislature of Ontario. In an educational point of 
view it is second only in importance and value to the present Consolidated Schooi Act, 
which was passed Twenty-one years ago, and which was the first Bill assented to in 
Upper Canada, by the late lamentel Lord Elgin, after the Legislature had been removed 
to Toronto in 1849. The effect of its operation will be to give an immense impetus to 
the cause of popular and higher Education in this Province, the results of which are 
the well-being and progress of the Country, it is not easy to estimate. The history of 
the Bill, as an Act of Parliament, is so well known, that I need not recapitulate it. 
But there are a few points connected with its preparation and passage to which I 
deem it proper to refer. 


The Bill itself was framed after a full and free consultation on most of its proposed 
provisions at the various County School Conventions held in the winter of 1868-9, by 
the Chief Superintendent of Education.* After its main features had been thus sub- 
mitted to popular discussion it was formally submitted to the Legislature and was 
there subjected to an ordeal of a more critical discussion of its details before a large 
Committee of the House of Assembly, during the Session of 1869-70. As the result of 
that Conference and discussion on its various provisions, it was again, with some 
modifications, embodied in a Bill, (which was referred to in the Speech from the 
Throne), and laid before the Legislature in December, 1870. Although subjected to 
unusual criticism in the House, and vigorously opposed by some Members, it is most 
gratifying to know that the Bill is substantially the same as that first introduced by 
the Honourable M. C. Cameron, Provincial Secretary, who had charge of the Bill, and 
who so patiently, and yet so ably, explained and defended its provisions. In no single 
instance, so far as I am aware, were changes made in any essential principle, or feature 
of the Bill. Several modifications in its details were, of course made, but they were 
chiefly suggested by its promoters, or without hesitation concurred in by them when 
offered in good faith and without a party object. 


* For an account of these Proceedings see page 143 of the XXIst Volume of this Documentary History. 


— 
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The liberal and practical spirit in which the new Act will be carried out by the 
Education Department will afford the best answer, and be an ample vindication of the 
Chief Superintendent from the unjust aspersions which some parties have cast upon 
him. 

As an evidence of the liberal and comprehensive spirit in which the whole Act will 
be carried out, I would refer to the Regulations of the Council of Public Instruction in 
regard to the ‘‘Qualifications of Public School Inspectors and of County Examiners,”’’ 
which will be found further on.* It will be seen by those Regulations that no Examin- 
ation whatever will be required from three classes of persons, videlicet:—(1) The 
present County and City Superintendents of Schools. (2) Head Masters of Grammar, 
or High, Schools, or, (3) from Graduates of Universities. All that such Persons wiil 
have to do is to satisfy the Education Department that they are acquainted with the 
special subjects of School Organization and Discipline, and the provisions of the Law 
and Regulations on those subjects. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT BILL OF 
1870, 1871 AND AMENDMENTS TO IT. 


During the passage of the foregoing Draft of School Bill through the 
Legislature, a number of Amendments to it were proposed by Mr. Edward 
Blake and others,—each of which was rejected by the House. In introduc- 
ing his Amendments, Mr. Blake made an elaborate Speech, which, as revised 
by himself, and published in a Pamphlet, I am enabled to insert in this 
Chapter. So strongly did Doctor Ryerson dissent from the remarks of Mr. 
Blake that, while the Bill was before the House, he addressed the following 
Letter to Mr. Blake through the columns of The Globe Newspaper. On 
the appearance of his revised Speech in Pamphlet form, Doctor Ryerson 
addressed a second Letter to Mr. Blake, which I also insert further on, in 
a very abbreviated form, omitting certain personal criticisms, as well as 
certain details in regard to the particular Sections of the Bill, to which Mr. 
Blake objected. 


2 


FIRST LETTER TO MR. EDWARD BLAKE, IN REPLY TO HIS SPEECH, IN THE 
HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, AGAINST THE SCHOOL BILL OF 1870, 1871. 


You have thought proper on a recent occasion to assail the fundamental principles 
of our Public School System to attack the only means by which that System has been 
established and brought to its present state of advancement. 

When the Common School Bill of 1850, which has become the Magna Charta of our 
School System, was before the Legislature of Canada in that year, it was arranged by 
mutual consultation, that the education of the people should not be made a political 
party question, and that, in legislating for its promotion, no party advantages should 
be sought. It was, therefore, agreed that when a Member of the Government should 
move the second reading of the Bill, the Leader of the Opposition should second it. 
This was done; and when the House went into Committee of the whole on the Bill, I 
was requested to sit in the House, between Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hincks, to afford 


——-. 


* See page 277, Chapter X XIV of this Volume. 
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them, as occasion might require, answers to enquiries of Members as to various provi- 
sions of the Bill. When even certain financial Sections came up, and Members asked as 
to the necessity of such and such sums, the reply, on the part of the Government was, 
that they could not tell of their own knowledge, but that such was the estimate by the 
Chief Officer of the Department, and the Author of the Bill—that the Estimate ap- 
peared to them to be moderate, but that care would be taken that the money should 
not be needlessly expended. 

I had prepared the Bill of 1850 at the request of Mr. Baldwin, (then Attorney-General 
and Leader of the House), who devoted nearly two days in going over it clause by clause 
with me. 

Such, sir, was the spirit and manner in which our School System was embodied in 
the form of law; and in the same spirit I addressed my first Circular to Municipal 
Councils, adducing the conduct of the Leaders and Members of both parties in the 
Legislative Assembly as an example for their imitation, in not allowing the element or 
spirit or political party to enter into the great work of providing for the education 
of their children, and in that. spirit of Christian pratiotism have the Municipal Coun- 
cils, from 1850 to this day, performed their part of the work in promoting the educa- 
tion of our Country; and nothing can excel the noble manner in which the great body 
of the people have acted in the same spirit and for the same national object. 


The Honourable George Brown, and yourself, are the first and only two public 
men of prominence that have broken this truce of party in the divine work of National 
Education. Mr. Brown has for several years sought by every means in his power to 
alarm the Country, stating ad nauseam, that I was saddling upon it a Prussian despot- 
ism in the form of a School System—yes, that very System of school institutions which 
you yourself called ‘‘self-working institutions.’” When I first explained and com-_ 
mended the System of Free Schools, Mr. Brown sought still further to alarm. the 
country by proclaiming that I was not contented with enslaving the Country by a 
School System of Prussian despotism, but that I was now proposing to ‘‘pauperize’’ it 
by establishing a system of ‘‘pauper schools.’’ When I afterwards, by legislative aid, 
provided for the establishment of Free Libraries and Prize Books for the Schools, Mr. 
Brown again sounded the alarm that I was ruining the Book Trade. But that sysetm 
which Mr. Brown formerly decried as a ‘‘Prussian despotism,’’ has become a cherished 
object of affection with the people of this Country, and as the British School Commis- 
sioner to America, the Reverend James Fraser, the present Bishop of Manchester, said, 
the nearest approach to the voluntary system of any School System with which he had 
met in America, while he considered the teaching in the Canadian Schools the more 
solid, but that of the American Schools more showy. Mr. Brown’s ‘‘pauper schools’’ 
of twenty years ago have been adopted by the Country as the best and noblest System 
of Schools ever devised; and, by the chronicles of the Globe itself, the Book trade has 
acquired a rapid and still enlarging expansion, and the commencement of that rapid 
expansion is co-temporary with the information diffused by Catalogues, etcetera, in 
the establishment of the System of Free Public Libraries and Prize Books in the 
Schools. On most of these subjects Mr. Brown himself has found it convenient to 
change sides, as did the poet Cowper’s Lawyer in arguing the case of litigation between 
the Nose and Eyes as to the proprietorship of the spectacles. 

If a gentleman, whether in the Legislature or out of it, thinks it better that 
Boards of High Schools in Cities and Towns should be separate from the Boards of 
Common Schools, rather than to have both from one Board, it is his right and his duty 
to express it; and I respect him the more for an honest expression of his opinion, 
though different from him. And so with a gentleman who may think that Common 
Schools in Cities and Towns should be exempted from the proposed provision for mak- 
ing Common Schools Free by law; so also with a gentleman who might think certain 
provisions of the Bill would injure rather than benefit both Grammar and Common 
Schools in some localities; so likewise with a gentleman who might think certain pow- 
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ers to.be conferred on certain parties by the Bill are needless and objectionable, or 
that certain personal conditions are not requisite. Or if a gentleman should think the 
very principle of the Bill objectionable, and, therefore, should object to its Second read- 
ing, his duty and his honour would require him to do it. But for a gentleman and 
scholar to lay down a principle, in the form of objection, which is at variance with the 
practice of all Statesmen and Legislatures in every educating Country in the world, 
and which would have prevented all educational progress in both Europe and America, 
but also to attack the Council of Public Instruction,—a Body of educated gentlemen, 
and most of them of educational experience, who have devoted months of time and 
much labor to promote the education of the youth of the land—gentlemen who have 
prepared and prescribed every Regulation and standard of Examination by which our 
School System has been made the boast of our own land and the praise of other lands, 
—gentlemen who have thus given their advice and professional learning and experi- 
ence, during twenty-five years, without a farthing’s remuneration for their services; 
nay, further, for you as a gentleman to misrepresent the words and acts of another 
gentleman, when and where you knew he could not defend himself, and one, whose pub- 
lic life, in the service of his Country, is longer than your natural life in the world; 
for you, Sir, to do all this, and more than this, I leave to the Members of the Legisla- 
ture of any party, and to the public at large to judge whether your conduct is states- 


manlike or the reverse, patriotic or selfish, fair or unfair or honourable or dishon- 
orable. 


Sir, you have denied me every opportunity of meeting you face to face; you were 
appointed on a large Select Committee of the House of Assembly, where the very mat- 
ters on which you have assailed the School System but you never appeared one half 
_ day or one hour where I could answer you. . . . And I now challenge you to meet 
me through the press, or on any platform and sustain, if you can, the statements and 
insinuations which you have made at a time, and where neither I nor the other objects 
of your assault could meet you. I will meet you and Mr. Brown on all the questions 
of yours and his imputations. You need not excuse yourself out of professed respect 
for any age. You had no respect for that in your statements and insinuations, the 
most disreputable of which the Globe reporter has suppressed. 


Nay, sir, you can do things to which another man could hardly descend; such, for 
example, as when a few months since, you demanded a Voucher for the enormous sum 
of $23 paid me as travelling expenses for going from Toronto to Ottawa, and back 
again in 1868, to close up the business of my Department there after Confederation. 
The Provincial Treasurer found his archives minus this important Document; and, to 
satisfy your demand, sent to the Educational Department to make inquiries about it, 
when the veritable Vouchers was found duly fyled. 


- I now address myself, in brief, to some of your doctrines and statements: 


You lay it down as an essential preliminary and condition of School Legislation 
that there must be Petitions from the people for it. Sir, was there a single petition 
from all Ireland when, in 1832, the Imperial Government and Parliament, through 
Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl Derby), established a system of national education, 
under the direction of a Board of Education, in Dublin, invested with ten times the 
power ever proposed to be conferred upon the Canadian Council of Public Instruction 
—a System under which Ireland has advanced in knowledge and civilization, beyond 
what could have been anticipated in 1830? Were there any petitions from the people 
in England, or Scotland, when the Parliament and Government established the system 
of Elementary Education for Great Britain, ultimately granting £800,000 sterling per 
annum, and all expended under a small Committee of the Privy Council, which made 
every Regulation and prescribed every condition and examination, and appointed 
every Inspector; determined the classification and even Salaries of the Teachers, and 
expended, at its discretion, every farthing of the large Parliamentary Grant? Were 
there petitions from the people when the British Parliament passed the recent School 
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Act, to improve the Elementary School System by introducing the Canadian principle 
of local elective Boards of School Trustees and Municipal taxation, to manage and 
support the Schools; and which, I happen to know, was adopted from our Canadian 
System, in preference to the American System of School taxation by Acts of the Legis- 
lature itself? Sir, have you ever read of a single Petition from the people of the 
States of Massachusetts, or New York, or any other State, for School Legislation, or 
for any one of the numerous Acts to amend their School Laws and improve their School 
Systems? Were there any Petitions from the people of Canada for the general School 
Law of 1841, and then for the amendment of that law in 1843, and again in 1846, or 
for the more important School Law of 1850, or additions to and improvements of it in 
1858, 1860, and 1865? Sir, if your doctrine be true, then all the Statesmen of Great 
Britain and of the United States, and of our own Canada, have been, and acted wrong 
in all past times, in all that they have done for the education of the people. 

Sir, you seem to be aware that there is no game so easily played, as the game of 
party, or of faction, in questions of mental and social progress; but you do not seem 
to be aware that there is no game to criminal, and which, to so great a degree is, as 
Lamartine in his Girondists, expresses it, ‘‘the crime of politics against nature.” If 
you had studied the first elements of the problem of educational and social progress; if 
you had penetrated the spirit, as you have read the letter of laws; if you had mastered 
even the first lessons of mental philosophy and the laws of mental development, you 
would have known that all intellectual, as well as moral, advancement must be by the 
moral pressure and influence of the better educated upon the less educated portions of 
the community. One characteristic of both intellectual and moral ignorance is, that 
it is unconscious of its destitution; it has no knowledge of, and therefore no appetite 
for, anything better. The wild man of the woods is satisfied with his mat wigwam, his 
rawskin covering, his uncertain fate, and never petitions, according to your doctrine, 
until, by the teachings of others he is made to see and feel how much greater are the 
comforts of the habitation, and clothing and food of civilization. . . . The educa- 
tion of a people and the improvement of their School Laws is not the redressing of a 
felt grievance, but the remedy of a defect, the supply of a deficiency, the development 
of new resources; and this is not an arena for the battle of party, but a work (always 
difficult for any Government) in which every man should forget that he is or ever was 
a partizan, and feel that he is a Canadian, and that every other Canadian is his 
brother, of whatever sect, or party—that the work is not the battle-axe or property 
of any party, but, as I have always sought to represent it, the creation and joint pro- 
duce, and common property of all parties, or rather of all Canadians of progress, 
irrespective of sect or party. 


Toronto, January 10, 1871. EGERTON RYERSON. 


MR. BLAKE’S SPEECH ON THE GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOL IMPROVE- 
MENT BILL OF 1871. 


If there be one thing of which we are justly proud, it is the high position of this 
Country, as compared with other Countries, in the average scale of intelligence, and 
if there be one thing more than another upon which we have to depend for further 
advancement in intelligence and general prosperity, it is our Educational System. 
Although we shall be called on to consider, during this Session, questions of great 
magnitude, questions relating to Public Policy, involving the expenditure of large sums 
of money, and largely affecting our future, for weal, or for woe, yet the subject of our 
General System of Education far surpasses them in importance. 

I agree with those who sey that practical experience is of great moment in this 
affair; and I frankly acknowledge my want of that experience, and the extreme dif- 
fidence and hesitation with which I venture to lay my views before the House. And 
it is because I consider it of such importance, and because I believe that practical 
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experience should, to a very large extent, govern our actions in dealing with it, that 
I attach great weight to the remarks that have been made in this House with refer- 
ence to the attitude of the Country. If we have heard, as we have on several occa- 
sions from the Treasury Benches, when measures were proposed on both sides of the 
House, the objection raised to them that they were not demanded by Petitions from 
the People,—that there were no expressions of popular opinion in their favour, I 
ask can you conceive any question to which this sort of objection could be raised with 
greater force than to the question of our Public Schools? We know that there are 
ap almost infinite number of Common Schools throughout the Country, that there are 
the Meetings of the Ratepayers in every School Section, that the People pay 
directly large sums of money every year for the maintenance of these Schools, that 
it is our proud boast that the Common School tax, although cheerfully borne, is the 
heaviest burden on the Ratepayers, and that People at large are possessed of great 
practical experience in the matter,—I say, looking at all these facts, our Common 
School System is a subject upon which, if upon any, you may expect an early and 
lively expression of the popular will. If there is any thing seriously wrong in that 
System, there would be almost immediately a loud and universal expression of Pub- 
lic opinion upon it. Therefore, I concur in the view expressed by several Members of 
this House with reference to legislating on this subject in advance of Public opinion. 
I do not mean at this moment to pronounce upon the state of Public opinion, but 
I do say that we under-rate the intelligence of our People, and the amount of atten- 
tion they bestow on this subject which so nearly concerns themselves, if we suppose 
that they are not fully competent to discern its practical working, or that they are 
in the slightest degree indifferent to it, or would not be ready at once to complain 
of any serious defects in the present Common School System. The Provincial Sec- 
retary has stated that the Chief Superintendent of Education is a man of great 
experience, and that we ought to listen to his suggestions and adopt them. On 
former occasions, when measures were before us for amending the Common and Gram- 
mar School Acts, I stated that it was not the mere right, but the bounden duty of the 
House to form its own judgment, and decide upon questions of this description. I 
denied then, and I deny now, that the House is called on, at the dictum of any man, 
no matter how learned he may be, or how experienced, to bow down its judgment to 
him in matters of this kind. And the fate of those measures as a whole, and of some 
of the discarded absurdities they contained justifies my remark. I would be ashamed 
to go back to my Constituents and say that in any one particular, in which my rea- 
son had convinced me that a measure was wrong, I had failed to exercise my reason. 
I propose to give this Bill due consideration, but will exercise my own judgment in 
spite of the suggestions of the Provincial Secretary and the Chief Superintendent. 
If I could agree with the Provincial Secretary in the view that we ought to do what- 
ever was suggested by the Chief Superintendent, I should advise him to condense this 
Bill into one short Section, providing that the Common Schools and Grammar Schools 
of this Country should be administered according to Codes to be from time to time 
promulgated by the Chief Superintendent. Thus we should be relieved from that 
painful progress of incubation through which this Bill must pass before it comes out 
of Committees. If we are not to judge of these provisions, do not submit the provisions 
for our judgment. But if you do submit them, we, and no other, must decide upon 
them. 

With reference to the question of Free Schools, I heartily and cordially agree in 
the aspiration that the Schools of this Country should become Free. But I am bound 
to point out that the arguments in the published remarks by the Chief Superintend- 
ant, on which it is proposed to take that step, are based on a very great fallacy. I 
will for a moment assume the data given by the Chief Superintendent to be accurate, 
and not susceptible of objection. These data then, show that the Schools of this Coun- 
try being maintained under the operation of the system of local self-government which 
we enjoy,—by which the people of each locality learn to judge for themselves whether, 
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or not, to adopt the principle of Free Schools,—very great progress is being made in 
the direction of Free Schools. It is highly satisfactory, as the intelligence of the 
Country advances, and the circumstances of the Country become improved, that we 
should see a healthy progress,—a progress not in advance of the public opinion, or cir- 
cumstances of the Country,—towards the goal which we all desire to see attained. But 
I do not know that progress however grand, or rapid, is an argument for interfering 
with the wholesome process under which that progress is being made. I do not think 
it is a sound argument to say, that because, under the natural operation of laws which 
allow our Schools to become Free, these Schools are gradually becoming Free, we 
should therefore step in and make them Free in spite of the wishes of the people. If, 
however, the data were correct, it would be said that the House is only legislating a 
little in advance of public opinion. But it is not so in fact. If the House will look at 
the record of the amounts levied in aid of the Common Schools, it will find that in 
1869 that amount was by no means insignificant,—in fact it amounted to $45,000,— 
and this sum the Government scheme proposes to sweep away. It may be questioned 
whether this be prudent; but what is of almost vital consequence in considering the 
argument of the Provincial Secretary is, that the decrease of the amount levied in the 
Rate-bill in aid of Schools not Free, is as to Cities, Towns and Villages, entirely imagin- 
ary. The sum levied by the Rate-bill in Cities, Towns and Villages, in 1866, was $19,- 
500; in 1867, $20,900; in 1868, $22,300; in 1869, $23,343. Do these figures indicate 
that the public sentiment in Cities, Towns and Villages, which have to bear, in com- 
parison with Counties, a very heavy burden to taxation,—has shown such a_ decided 
progress towards the adoption of the principle of Free Schools, as to lead to the sup- 
position that there is a universal concurrence on that point? In the Counties, where 
the taxation, as compared with Towns, is nominal, they are going on, I rejoice to say, 
in the direction of Free Schools, but, in the Cities, Towns and Villages, where the 
taxation is heavier, and the incidence of taxation is different from that in Counties, 
they are not going so fast. I dread, if the House should choose to sweep off by one 
blow the sum derived from the Rate-bill in these Corporations, nearly $24,000 a year, 
by declaring that the Schools shall be Free,—that the House may injure the cause of 
Education. If the House calls on the Cities, Towns and Villages, at once, to provide, 
by direct taxation, the sum of $24,000 in addition to their present burden, it will not 
help the cause of Education. If the argument for the compulsory establishment of 
Free Schools depends on the progress that System has been making, that argument is 
destructive of the proposition, as applied to Cities, Towns and Villages, in which Cor- 
porations the Rate-bill is increasing instead of diminishing. It is to be remarked, that 
in. several of these rated Schools, Books and Stationery are supplied to the Pupils, 
and this System will be broken up under the present proposal. In my humble judg- 
ment it would be better,—in order to get at that which we are all agreed is a desir- 
able thing,—a system of Free Schools,—it would be better in those communities in 
which we find the Rate-bill increasing, to leave the matter to the operation of the pre- 
sent well known Laws, and not to say to the People—‘‘you shall establish those 
Schools now, although you do not like the System.’’ There is this to add, that you are 
not establishing, and cannot establish, a complete Free School System throughout the 
Country, because the Roman Catholic Separate Schools are protected under the Union 
Act, and in these Schools, therefore, the Rate-bill may still be maintained. 

With reference to Compulsory Education, my own opinion is, that, except perhaps 
in Cities, this Section will not be found a living letter of the Law. Even in Cities, to 
a large extent, and in Counties almost entirely, the Law will be a dead letter. I agree 
with the Honourable Member for Lincoln (Mr. Rykert,) on the subject of perpetual 
imprisonment. This perpetual imprisonment Section is so outrageous, that I will 
assume it to be an error, and pass it by. It must be struck out, and other changes 
must be made. The right of home education must be recognised. My opinion is, that 
we can get as high a degree of Education as is procurable under any Compulsory Sys- 
tem, by judicious management, and a liberal expenditure of money in connection with 
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our present Common School System. I do not believe that our population is indiffer- 
ent to School Education. I am proud to believe that, from year to year, the desire for 
Education will increase, and that it will be regarded as a badge of shame that a Parent 
does not send his Children to School. The man who neglects to do so is just the man 
you cannot force by saying, ‘‘you shall pay a fine, or go to jail.’’ I have made some 
investigation on this subject, and it is highly satisfactory to say that, as a general rule 
in the lately settled districts, where the Parents were at first poor and unable to pro- 
vide for Schools, or to deprive themselves of the little aid of their Children, the attend- 
ance of the Children at Schools, notwithstanding various drawbacks, has largely in- 
creased. In the County, one of whose Ridings I have the honour to represent, the 
increase since the last Census is quite disproportionate to the increase of the popula- 
tion,—the attendance is nearly double the attendance of 1861. There are similar 
results in other Counties,—and Counties which once stood, as regards school attend- 
ance, as one to five and one to six, now stand as nearly one to four. I believe it is a 
reasonable estimate, that about 25 per cent. of our population—men, women, and 
children—in this Province of Ontario, are going to School. When this state of things 
exists, I do believe that you will get by judicious legislation, by liberal encouragement 
out of the public purse, and by preserving the elements of elasticity and-local control, 
all the educational advantages that the people desire, and will avail themselves of. 
I do not believe the compulsory Section is one that will do much good. It will not be 
enforced. I dare say that in Cities there is a class that ought to be compelled to go 
te School; but, as regards the other parts of the Country, the working of a compulsory 
measure is practically impossible. And I need hardly add that a Law which is not 
observed is a positive injury to the Community. It encourages lawlessness. 


Again, with regard to the Roman Catholics they should not, be forced, in spite of 
those conscientious scruples which have produced Separate Schools, to attend the Pub- 
hie Schools. That is not calculated to promote,—it is calculated to retard, what we all 
hope for—the general use, by the whole School population, of the Public Schools. 


With regard to the proposals made on the subject of Common School Education, 
Il cannot help expressing the repetition of the feelings of apprehension I ventured to 
state on that point in the debate on the Address. The more I have reflected on the 
matter, the more difficulty I have felt as to the possibility of our dealing thoroughly, 
in the present state of our Schools, with the subjects with which the Bill proposes to 
deal. I look first of all at the Salaries of Teachers of our Common Schools; and 
secondly at the number of Children they are called on to instruct. I am obliged to 
say that, having regard to what I see in the Reports presented as to the proficiency of 
these Schools in Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, and looking to the Salaries we pay 
the Teachers, and the number of Scholars, and the character of the School Accom- 
modation, I do not believe we can introduce into our Common Schools, instructions in 
new branches, without a diminution in the efficiency of the instruction in the practi- 
cal branches of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. I would rather, if it is proposed to 
add these new branches, proceed with extreme caution;—I would rather try and apply 
them to the Grammar Schools, which are supposed to be of a higher grade, and in 
which Children of a greater age are instructed; Children who have already gained 
some knowledge of the elements of Education,—in fact, the more studious, industrious, 
and advanced of our School population. J think the experiment had better be tried 
on the Grammar Schools before we attempt to engraft it upon the Common Schools. 
I said in my Speech on the Address, that I should rejoice if this scheme were prac- 
ticable in regard to Common Schools. The difficulty is that I do not see its practic- 
ability; I do not see what knowledge you can give the Teachers as a mass, which will 
be of any consequence; I do not see how the Teacher can impart that knowledge, after 
teaching Reading, Writing and Arithmetic to his Scholars. I am afraid that grasping 
at the shadow we may, to a large extent, lose the substance,—that, while attempting 
to go higher, we may lose our balance, and fall away from that state in which we are. 
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I trust that no attempt will be made to force the new branches prematurely on the 
Country. 

With reference to County Inspectors I speak with hesitation. Speaking theoreti- 
cally, I think that County Inspectorship would be a very desirable thing,—that is, if 
you get a man with the necessary qualifications. I think such a man would be cal- 
culated to introduce better average, a higher standard among the whole of the Com- 
mon Schools of this Country; but I fear that such a man can hardly be obtained at 
the rates proposed. I am not pressed, I may, add, in the slightest degree by the ques- 
tion of money, because, when I look at the total expenditure from local and general 
sources, and at the additional amount required—the honourable Member for South 
Simcoe, (Mr. Ferguson,) says $27,000—I am prepared to say that if you can get a sub- 
stantial improvement I do care nothing about the $27,000. All I want to see is 
that we shall not spend $27,000 for naught. I fear that, at the proposed rates, you 
cannot get a man who will make that improvement in the Inspectorship which is 
desirable. As far as I have been able to learn, the Local Superintendents are ob- 
tained at a very moderate emolument, because, being men of some degree of leisure, 
and the inspection in a Township not taking up a great deal of their time, it is accom- 
plished consistently with the discharge of their other duties, while it forms one addi- 
tion to their income. One can thoroughly understand that; but, if you are going to 
have official inspection of large numbers of Schools, I am afraid that the sum pro- 
posed to be given for the County Inspectors will not produce the article required. I 
am afraid that you will not get the man for the money. There is, indeed, a danger of 
positive injury; because, if you get a County Inspector of an inferior grade, you will 
inflict a very serious blow to the whole District. Again, in reference to the terms on 
which it is proposed the Inspector should be paid,—I cannot understand why it is that 
the Government refuses to give the County power to dismiss at pleasure, and insists 
upon the section as to the power of dismissal by Government for cause. It would really 
appear to me as if the Government thinks that the Public Money which this House 
agrees shall be spent among the People of this Country is Government money; and 
maintains that, when we—the Representatives of the People—determine that we will 
spend the People’s money in a particular way, the Government—the Executive—is to 
have the power of interfering with the manner in which that money is to be spent argu- 
ing thus: ‘‘We contribute half the price, and we ought to have something to say to 
the Officer. But, Sir, they do not pay; they may, perhaps, hand over the money when 
we tell them to do so; but it is the People of the Country through their Representa- 
tives, who pay their own money. And I think that the People of the Country have 
sufficient confidence in the County Officialsk—Men chosen by themselves—to trust to 
them to determine whether the Inspector is doing his duty, or is deserving of dismissal. 
I say, Sir, that it is a miserable attempt to take away our heritage by offering us this 
mess of pottage— by offering, in fact, to bribe us with our own money. They may 
use the same argument with respect to the Public Money paid over to Municipalities, 
and claim the power of dismissing the Reeves and County Treasurers, because of mal- 
feasance in the administration of this money. These Inspectors ought to be free from 
the apprehension of being dismissed by the Government, either because they have dis- 
pleased the Government, or because they have displeased the Chief Superintendent. 
I do not see why the Government should pass this section, which was proved, on a 
division, to be distasteful to a large majority of this House on a former occasion, and 
which I believe will be found distasteful to a large majority again. With regard to 
the existing Certificates of Teachers, I say that every man who reads this Bill, and 
who listened to the speech of the Honourable Provincial Secretary, without the answer 
that was extracted from him, must come to the conclusion that the Bill is not consis- 
tent with his Speech. But the answer extracted from him shows that it is not in- 
tended to give up any of the power taken by the Bill; and I say that the practical 
result is, that the day that this Bill is passed the Council of Public Instruction may 
meet and settle its Programme and Regulations, and supersede the qualification of 
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every Teacher in the country. It is all very well for the Honourable Gentleman to 
say that the Council does not intend to deal unfairly with the Teachers. I do not 
know. The Honourable Gentleman is not the Council of Public Instruction. We all 
know who the Council of Public Instruction is,—we all know that it is the Chief Super- 
intendent, and that for all practical purposes, when you find the words, ‘‘provided by 
Law’’, or ‘‘according to Law,’’ or ‘‘Council of Public Instruction,’’ who may insert the 
words ‘‘Chief Superintendent.’? This Programme and Regulations of the Council 
would supersede the Certificates of the County Boards. These Certificates are revok- 
able by the Boards which granted them; and has not the Honourable Gentleman sufh- 
cient confidence in the County Boards to trust them to revoke a Teacher’s Certificate, 
if he becomes unworthy of his Office? No,— he insists that another power shall super- 
sede these Certificates; and I say that it practically is placing in the hands of the 
Chief Superintendent of Education every Common School Teacher of the four, or five, 
thousand, who hold their Certificates from the County Boards, to be dealt with at his 
pleasure. A Programme and Regulations are to be issued, and then the whole body of 
Teachers, to whom this Country is so largely indebted, will be placed in the power of 
one man,—the Chief Superintendent. I quite demur to that. I agree that we ought 
to see that the Teachers chosen are efficient; and, if the Honourable Gentleman is pre- 
pared to say that the Teachers throughout the Country at the present time do not pos- 
sess proper qualifications for their position, let him say so, plainly, and show that it is 
necessary in the Public interest that they should better their attainments, and pass 
another examination before they shall be permitted to continue in their positions. And 
let us be told also that fact, having come to the knowledge of the Head of the Educa- 
tion Office, and he having communicated the fact to the County Boards, the County 
Boards have refused to do their duty, so that the existing law under which we have 
carried out, as far as may be, our great principle of self-government, has been fairly 
tried, and has been found ineffective, before he asks us to consent to the destruction 
of the acquired status of Teachers, and to resort to centralization, so alien to our Insti- 
tutions and habits,—things not to be borne unless some great public good shall require 
the sacrifice. JI think that the compulsory provision for a Teachers’ Superannuated 
Fund is unfair, not founded on correct notions of political economy, and not calculated 
to benefit the Teachers as a body, or to advance the general good. I pass for the 
moment from the question of Common Schools with this observation, that there are 
several other clauses to which my attention has been directed, and which I think more, 
or less, grave, and deserving of attention, but which are perhaps more fitted for dis- 
cussion when the House is in Committee of the whole on the Measure. I shall, there- 
fore, refer but slightly to some of them, and reserve for a future occasion my remarks 
as to others. 

I turn now to the subject of Grammar Schools. I wish to say a word, or two, on 
the general question which presents itself to the House, and Country, in connection 
with Superior Education. I believe that there is, to a certain extent, in the minds of 
the People of this Country, a feeling that they have not much to do with the Grammar 
Schools, that these Schools are merely for the learned Professions, and that the masses 
of the People have no interest in them. I wish to point out this fact to the House, 
that it is an entire mistake to treat what are called the learned professions as one class, 
and the Country at large as another. How long would our learned professions exist, 
if they were not absolutely essential to the prosperity and well-being of the Country 
at large? How long would the Institutions, for which the learned professions exist, 
continue, if they were not really essential to our existence as a civilized People? We 
are obliged to look within our own borders for the men who are to take care of our 
souls, our bodies, and our estates. We cannot import the material; we have to raise it 
and educate it; and, if we are not prepared to regard our entire System of Public 
Instruction as one Harmonious whole, designed to give to the great mass of the People 
as large an Education as their time, means and opportunity will enable them to get; 
designed also to afford to those who, by their industry and talents, or through super- 
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ior advantages on the part of their Parents may hope to rise, the means of rising, 
not through one Institution merely, but, as far as may be, through Institutions scat- 
tered broadcast over the Country, we may inflict a fatal blow upon our hopes of future 
greatness. We damage, and, as far as we can, destroy, the means of maintaining and 
advancing, most important, nay essential, material existence. We must, as far as pos- 
sible, provide throughout the Country means by which those who have superior 
abilities, or greater industry, may acquire the superior Education necessary to enable 
them to rise. Who amongst us, even the most industrious, does not regret that he 
has spent so many hours in idleness that might have been spent in the perfecting of his 
Education? Who amongst us does not feel that he owes a large measure of his success to 
the Education he has acquired? Who is there that does not feel that a serious blow 
will be inflicted upon the best hopes of this Country by centralizing the means of ob- | 
taining superior Education, and thus making it difficult, if not, in many cases, 
impossible, to procure it, in remote parts of the Country. Whatever lack of interest 
there may be among the masses of the People in our higher Schools, we should be 
independent enough of any wave of popular opinion to say that we will refuse to do 
anything which may tend to crush the hopes of any aspring young Man in this Coun- 
try by making it any more difficult for him to obtain a superior Education. Looking 
at the financial aspects of this Bill, I am bound to say that its effect upon Grammar 
Schools will be positively ruinous. In the first place, I call your attention to the fact 
that, in many localities, the Grammar Schools are placed, to a certain extent, in com- 
petition with Common Schools. Now, to make the Common Schools Free, while the 
Grammar Schools are obliged, in order to sustain themselves, to impose a Rate, is to 
place the latter at a disadvantage; and although they be already overburdened, it adds 
an additional burden. If the Grammar Schools are scarcely able to maintain them- 
selves, while in competition with Common Schools, having the same Rate, how will they 
be able to exist under the provisions of this Bill, when the Common School is made 
Free and the Grammar School is obliged to continue rated? Then a minimum Legisla- 
tive Grant of only $300 is proposed. I agree with the Honourable Member for Sim- 
coe, that this minimum is too low. It will not sufficiently encourage the new and 
weaker Schools. Again, the maximum Legislative Grant is reduced to $1,000. The 
Honourable Member for Simcoe approves of that feature of the Bill. I am obliged to 
differ from the Honourable Gentleman on that point. From all I can learn of the 
larger Grammar Schools, I am convinced that you cannot preserve them in a state of 
efficiency if you fix the maximum of Legislative aid at $1,000. Moreover, looking at 
the spirit with which Grammar Schools are regarded by this Bill, and with no definite 
statement of the amount of Public aid it provides, I do not believe that you can get a 
maximum of $1,000 by the Bill, that is to say, after a certain time; because the effect 
of the Bill will be, in the first instance, to crush many Grammar Schools, but, after- 
wards, in many localities, to turn Common Schools into the proposed hybrid Insti- 
tution, the production of which is apparently desired, and is called in the Bill ‘‘a High 
School.’? Again, as to County Grants, they are placed upon a most injurious footing 
as regards Grammar Schools. They are made dependent upon the number of Pupils 
in each year from the County. The System now practically in vogue is for Counties 
to give about one-half of the amount of the Government Grant to Grammar Schools. 
They are not compelled to do so, but, as a general rule, that is the amount of their 
Grant. The Government Grant now is a tolerably fixed amount, subject to no very 
great fluctuation, and capable of pretty close estimation. The Grammar Schools 
accordingly have an income, which varies but little from year to year. Now, the pre- 
sent proposal is to make the County Grant compulsory, which is no great advantage, 
seeing that the Counties, as a general rule, do now make a Grant, in proportion to 
the amount of the Government Grant, while the proposed compulsory Grant is made 
dependent upon the number of Pupils in each year from the County, and this, on 
such a basis, will be an ever varying amount. You cannot carry on a Grammar School 
efficiently upon an extremely fluctuating Income. A certain amount of expenditure 
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has to be made each year, and, if you make the Income extremely fluctuating, as it 
would be if the aid is to be on the basis of attendance each year from the County — 
only, you inflict another blow, from a financial point of view, upon the prospects of 
these Schools. It appears to me that another serious blow is inflicted upon the Gram- 
mar Schools by the proposition to withdraw from the Counties that measure of inter- 
est and responsibility that they have at present in their Schools, by refusing to con- 
tinue the appointment by the Counties of certain Members of the Board. I think we 
ought to seek to enlist the good feeling of the Counties in aid of the Grammar Schools, 
but the Bill will have a contrary effect. 


I now turn to that portion of the Bill which refers to the subjects of instruction 
in the Grammar Schools. I am a thorough advocate of the modern doctrine of Super- 
ior Education. JI am strongly impressed with the conviction that we ought to devote 
a great deal of attention to the modern Languages, and to those various departments 
of learning which, in this busy, bustling age, have assumed such immense importance 
in the World. Mechanics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, and kindred subjects, have 
assumed a practical importance which fifty years ago was not dreamed of. But I am 
by no means an advocate for blotting out the Classics. I do not believe that the 
learning of the Classics is any more essential to a certain degree of success in what 
are caHed the learned professions than it is to the production of what may be called a 
really educated class of men in the Country. While I strongly advocate the encour- 
agement of the study of these other branches, I believe that the study of the Classics 
ought not to be discouraged. Well, what is proposed to be done? It is proposed, in 
effect, to dissociate the Grammar Schools from the University. I have looked upon 
our system of Public Instruction as in theory what it ought to be, namely, one 
harmonious whole, providing for the needs of the masses, and also providing means 
for higher Educational attainments to those who wish to acquire them. Now, it is 
proposed that the Entrance Examination to the Grammar Schools shall, according to 
the Regulations provided by the Council of Public Instruction, and practically that 
Body is to have, subject to this Bill, entire control over the Curriculum of Studies 
at these Schools. At present the Grammar Schools, according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, must use such a Curriculum as will fit Students for matriculation at the Uni- 
versity, and are, in fact, nurseries to that crown and glory of our Educational Insti- 
tutions. If the University is not doing its duty, if it is not fully up to the require- 
ments of the times, if its Course of Instruction is not sufficiently large, it is under the 
control of this House, and we can make it do its duty, without disturbing the order 
and harmony of our Educational System. The tendency of the present proposal is to 
sever the Grammar Schools from the University, and make them no longer the means 
by which the flower of our youth reach the University. I have seen, with feelings of 
rejoicing, the annually increasing number of young men from all parts of the Country 
come up to win honors at that capital Institution, and I look with feelings of sorrow 
upon this proposal which, in my judgment, is calculated to destroy that fortunate con- 
dition. Let us see that the University does her duty; I shall be found ready to co- 
cperate in that work. Let us take care that our whole Course of Instruction leads up 
to the University as its highest level; but let us not isolate it from the popular mind, 
and thus sap the foundation on which alone it can and ought to rest. 


And now, with reference to the powers to be conferred by this Bill upon the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction. We are told that the average attendance of twenty, pro- 
posed in the Bill, will not be demanded; but, in view of the fact, that the Council of 
Public Instruction will have the power to prescribe the Programme of Studies, and 
that provision is made that these Studies shall include all the branches mentioned in 
the Bill, this concession is a delusive one. Jt will be found less difficult to secure an 
attendance of twenty Pupils than to find Teachers capable of teaching all the branches 
enumerated, at the renumeration that is available. If there is one thing we ought 
to guard against more than another, it is the introduction of a system of superficial 
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instruction. The Teacher, who has a mere smattering of the Sciences, who knows a 
little of this, that and the other thing, but nothing thoroughly, is not the best man to 
train up our youth. Give me the man who knows thoroughly what he does know. Even 
although the number of subjects with which he is acquainted be limited, and their 
character not the most advantageous, he will do better for his Pupils, will give them 
a greater capacity for learning, and will do more to develop their natural talents and 
their power of assimilating information, than your man who is Jack of all trades and 
master of none, who has a smattering of all subjects, but who cannot direct the thought 
and inform the mind of his Pupils thoroughly in any one branch. With the large 
number of subjects which, by this Bill, the Schools must be ready to teach, under the 
Regulations, it will be difficult to have thorough education in them, and the tendency 
will be towards a superficial learning which ought to be discouraged. From the begin- 
ning to the end of this Bill we find provisions for centralizing power to the prejudice 
of the wholesome system that now prevails of local control over the Schools. In the 
second Section we find that each Public School Corporation shall provide adequate 
Accommodation for the Pupils, ‘‘in conformity with Regulations provided according to 
Law.’’ Who makes these Regulations? The Council of Public Instruction. Then we 
have the provision that the qualification of Inspectors shall be prescribed by the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction, ‘‘which shall determine the time and manner of Examina- 
tion for Candidates for Certificates of Qualifications, and grant Certificates of Qualifi- 
cation; and no one, not holding such Certificate of Qualification, shall be eligible to 
be appointed an Inspector.’? These powers are of the widest character, and would 
authorize the rejection of a Candidate on account of the colour of his hair, or the 
Religious Denomination to which he belongs! Do you suppose that Graduates of the 
University will be disposed, for the paltry pittance of an Inspector, to submit them- 
selves to this additional Examination? I do not think that, at any rate, those who 
have experience and Certificates of Qualification as First-class Teachers, and those 
who have University Degrees, ought to be eligible to be appointed Inspectors without 
any additional Examination; and provision should be made for the Examination being 
conducted in each County. Then the Inspectors are to act under instructions given to 
them from time to time by the Chief Superintendent of Education. I have already 
observed that it is proposed by this Bill to give the Council of Public Instruction 
power to prepare a Programme for the examination of Teachers, who already hold 
Certificates. If the Bill pass in that shape, I venture to say that it will not be long 
before the whole of the Teachers in the Country will be expressing their indignation 
at being so humiliated. And as to the future, I think an independent Board of Exam- 
iners, not connected with the Normal School, should be provided for the discharge of 
that part of the duties devolving on the Council under this Section. 

I pass on, and find a very curious provision indeed. It is provided that the deci- 
sion of any County Judge may be appealed from, according to the Canadian School Act 
and the next Section of this Act. Now for what purpose? Evidently, to give by a 
side wind a right of appeal to the Chief Superintendent of Education. This provision 
of the Bill I consider a slur on the Judges of the Country. If there is to be an appeal, 
let it be to the Judges of the Land, in the simplest way, and with the least expense 
possible. JI observe a very curious provision as to contracts with Teachers: ‘‘No 
agreement between the Trustees and Teachers of any School Section shall be valid and 
binding on either Party, unless such Agreement has been made, and signed, as agreed 
to at a Meeting, of which all Trustees have been duly notified.’”’ You are to tell the 
unfortunate Teacher that, although he may have been present at the Meeting of the 
Trustees with whom he contracted, and may have duly signed his Agreement with 
them, yet, if the Secretary of the Board had neglected to notify every Trustee, he 
shall not recover a dollar of his pay, although he had worked a year. It is not the 
duty of the Teacher to notify the Trustees: he has no power to notify them, and he 
should not be responsible for any irregularity in the notification. It is also proposed 
to vest in the County Council the power of forming any Township into one School Divi- 
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sion. This I think most objectionable. The 37th Section of the Bill says that ‘‘each 
High School conducted according to Law, shall be entitled to an apportionment of 
not less than Three hundred, and not more than One thousand, dollars per annum, 
according to the average attendance of Pupils, their proficiency in the various branches 
of Study, and the length of time each such High School is kept open, as compared 
with other High Schools.’’ I agree that these are the truee tests although I believe 
that for some years great indulgence must be shown to the weaker Schools. But I 
want to know who is to determine the proficiency of Pupils in the various branches of 
study. There is no provision at all for that; some machinery should be provided, and 
T should like to see it. 
Honourable Mr. Wood.—The Council of Public Instruction. 


Mr. Blake—Well then, I would recommend the calling of a Meeting of this Body 
immediately, in order that they may consider this point and inform us of their con- 
clusion, before the Bill proceeds. Then I observe that the ‘‘County, City, or Town, 
Inspector of Schools, the Chairman of the Board of Public School Trustees, and the 
Head Master of the High School shall constitute a Board of Examination for tke 
acmission of Pupils to the High Schools, according to the Regulations and Programme 
of Examination provided according to Law.’’ I have not heard that there is any 
complaint of the present system. I think it is quite sufficient to see that the Inspector, 
when he goes round strikes off the count sheet every name that should not be on it, 
without introducing this element of Boards of Examination into our System. It ap- 
pears to me cumbrous, expensive and unnecessary. I observe in the next clause the 
words ‘‘the Inspector, or Inspectors, of Grammar Schools shall be known as_ the 
Inspector, or Inspectors, of High Schools.’’ I allude to this because I earnestly hope 
it is the intention of the Government to give us more than one Inspector, which is all 
we have now. I think it highly desirable that we should have more than one, and, in 
fact, it is necessary to the carrying out of an efficient inspection. These are the 
observations that it occurs to me to make on the Bill at its present stage. I am per- 
fectly willing to submit to any amount of centralization which is necessary to securing 
the efficiency of the School System; but I think that if all this power is to be placed 
in the hands of the Council of Public Instruction, more vitality must by some means be 
infused, and a representative element must be introduced into that Body, in order that 
it may be more calculated than at present to win the confidence of the People. 


(NoTtE. To this printed copy of his revised Speech on the School Act of 1871 Mr. 
Blake added the following ‘‘Amendments to the Bill, Proposed and Negatived,’’) 


1. On the third reading of the Bill, Mr. Blake, seconded by Mr. McKellar, moved 
to refer the Bill, with an instruction to provide for the appointment by the Council 
by Public Instruction of an independent Board of Examiners, not connected with 
the Normal School, for the discharge of the duties to be performed by, or under the 
direction of, the Council, in connection with the Examination and classification of 
Public School Teachers, including those instructed at the Normal School. Lost. 


2. Mr. Blake, seconded by Mr. Boyd, moved to refer the Bill with an instruction to 
provide for the introduction into the Council of Public Instruction of a representa- 
tive Element, by the addition thereto of one, or more, Members to be elected by the 
Head Masters of Grammar Schools of one, or more, Members to be elected by the 
Masters of Public Schools, and of one, or more, Members to be elected by the Boards 
of City and County Examiners. Lost. . 

3. Mr. Perry moved, seconded by Mr. McKellar, to refer the Bill with an instruc- 
tion to expunge the 48rd Section, (being that providing for the Superannuation Tax on 
Teachers.) Lost. 

4. Mr. Boyd, seconded by Mr. Oliver, moved to refer the Bill, with our instruc- 
tion to strike out certain words in the 8th Section, being those giving the Lieutenant- 
Governor the power of dismissing the County Inspector. Lost. 


| 
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Several other amendments had been moved and lost in Committee on previous occa- 
sions, and were not renewed at this stage, as the Session was just closing, and it was 
obvious that the Government majority was determined not to agree to any further 
amendment of the Bill. 


SECOND LETTER TO MR. EDWARD BLAKE ON THE PUBLICATION OF HIS 
REVISED SPEECH AGAINST THE SCHOOL BILL OF 1871. 


I cannot suffer to go uncorrected misrepresentations made by a man of your posi- 
tion respecting legislation on the School Bill, of which I submitted a Draft for the. 
consideration of the Members of the Government and Legislative Assembly, at their 
recent Session. 

I have accidentally fallen upon a Pamphlet of thirty-one pages, dated the 21st of. 
February, published by you, and addressed to the Electors of the South Riding of 
Bruce, designed to justify your proceedings against the School Bill. In this Pamphlet 
you give your version of the Speech which you delivered against the Bill, also analysis 
of amendments to the Bill, amendments which were not adopted as proposed by you, and 
those acting with you. 

All this has the appearance of fairness; yet in the whole Pamphlet there is a two- 
fold misrepresentation. You know, Sir, that a misstatement may be made by omitting 
one-half of the truth, as well as by stating what is not the fact. You know also, that 
the essence of such an act consists not only in the words employed, but in the impression 
made by them, and intended to be made. / 

I. The misrepresentation in your pamphlet appears in the first place from the 
pretence you make that you did not oppose the School Bill, as introduced, only certain 
provisions of it. This is not a correct Statement of the case. You opposed the Sec- 
tions of the Bill relating to Free Schools, that for securing to children four months’ 
School instruction from seven to twelve years of age inclusive; also those relating to 
Inspectors of Schools; and those providing the Programmes for School Studies; and 
the examination and licensing Certificates of Teachers; as well as the teaching of the 
Elements of Natural Science and Agriculture in the Grammar Schools and the High 
Schools, besides several minor features of the Bill. 


Now Sir, If all these provisions of the Bill had been rejected, what would have 
been left of it? Yet you profess to the Electors of South Bruce that you did not 
oppose the Bill itself, only certain provisions of it; and, in opposing the provisions 
referred to, you assailed what has constituted the vital part of our School System 
since 1850. -But your pretense that you did not oppose the Bill as a whole is contra- 
dicted by your own Newspaper organ The Globe. In less than twelve hours after the 
delivery of your speech, the Globe said, ‘‘We regard the Bill as already doomed,”’ and 
added ‘‘that the task of amending the School System must be accomplished in the 
fullness of time by men whose grasp and perception are broader and greater than 
Doctor Egerton Ryerson’s, or the Provincial Secretary’s.’”? And four days afterwards 
The Globe said again, ‘‘The Government dare not attempt to put the Bill on the 
Statute Books,—it will be left to a Reform Ministry to crown the Edifice of the Edu- 
cational System of Ontario.’’ Yet, in the presence of these facts you pretend to the 
Electors of South Bruce that you only opposed certain parts of the Bill, but not the 
Bill itself ! 

II. But your whole pamphlet is equally misleading on the ground of your pre- 
tense that the ‘‘changes’’ and ‘‘amendments’’ introduced into the Bill, while under 
the consideration of the Legislative Assembly were initiated by what you call the 
“‘Opposition.’? Referring to these ‘‘changes’’? and ‘‘Amendments’’ you say to the 
Electors of South Bruce, ‘‘You can apprehend the ascertained defeat of that Bill, and 
the extent to which the views of the Opposition met the approval of the Legislature.”’ 
Yet Sir, when you wrote those words you knew that every material ‘‘change,’’ or 
‘‘Amendment,’’ or additional provision made in, or added to, the original Bill, was 
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introduced by Members of the Government, or by its professed supporters, or at its sug- 
gestion. And, in connection with your words above quoted to the Electors of South 
Bruce, I scarcely ever read anything more disingenuous, in effect than your ‘Analysis 
of the Amendments made in the Progress of the Bill.’ In illustration and proof I 
will give a few, out of more than twenty Examples, which I have marked,—observing, 
previously, what you know, that the Honourable M. C. Cameron stated that he had 
several Amendments to move in Committee, and that the Second Reading—when you 
made your speech—involved only the principle, not the details of the Bill. 


Toronto, February, 1871. Egerton Ryerson. 


Nore. Doctor Ryerson then goes on to point out, at some length, the 
particular Sections of the Bill, in regard to which he alleges that Mr. 
Blake’s remarks are at variance with the facts of the case, as explained in 
his Printed Memorandum on the Bill, or, as explained by the Honourable 
M. C. Cameron, the Provincial Secretary, on behalf of the Government. 


CHA Ea rex 


OFFICIAL ANSWERS OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDU- 
CATION, WITH A VIEW TO DISCOURAGE SCHOOL LITIGA- 
TVEOUNG 


_ During the transition period in 1870-1871, before the Schoo] Improve- 
ment Act of 1871 came into operation, local disputed questions on the school 
Law and Regulations constantly arose. With a view to promote a peace- 
able settlement of these questions, and to discourage a resort to Courts of 
Law in regard to them, the Chief Superintendent of Education intimated 
in the Journal of Education that he would be happy to answer any questions 
which might be proposed to him in regard to any School Law matter of 
doubtful import, or of local dispute. This Explanatory mode of dealing 
with these matters continued for some time, until the people were enabled 
to familiarize themselves with the details of the new School Law. I append 
a few samples of these legal replies :— 

1. Adequate School House Accommodation. A number of questions was proposed to 


the Chief Superintendent in regard to what was ‘‘adequate School House Accommoda- 
vion’’ and other matters. The reply was as follows :— 

The Law requires that the Trustees “shall provide adequate accommodation for 
all the children of school age [i.e., between the ages of five and twenty-one years resi- 
dent] in their School division.’’ (i.e., School Section, City, Town, or Village.) These 
‘‘accommodations”’ to be ‘‘adequate,’’? should include— 

(1) A Site of an acre, in extent, but not less than half an acre. 

(2) A School House, (with separate Rooms where the number of Pupils exceeds 
fifty), the walls of which shall not be less than ten feet high in the clear, and which 
shall not contain less than nine square feet on the Floor for each Child in attendance, 
so as to allow an area in each Room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of air for 
each child. It shall be sufficiently warmed and ventilated, and the Premises pro- 
perly drained. 

(3) A sufficient Fence, or Paling around the School Premises. 
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(4) A Play Ground, or other satisfactory provision for physical exercises, within 
the Fences, and off the Road. 

(5) A Well, or other means of procuring Water for the School. 

_ (6) Proper and separate Offices for both sexes, at some little distance from the 
School House, and suitably enclosed. . 

(7) Suitable School Furniture and Apparatus, videlicet, Desks, Seats, Black- 
boards, Maps, Library, Presses and Books, etcetera, necessary for the efficient conduct 
of the School. 

2.—Site of the School House.—In any School Section should a new School Site be 
deemed desirable, the Trustees, or the County Inspector, can call a School Meeting to 
decide the question. Should a difference of opinion arise between a majority of the 
Trustees and the Ratepayers on the subject, the matter must be referred to Arbitra- 
tion, as provided by law; but the Trustees alone have the legal right to decide upon 
the size and enlargement of a School Site. 

3.—Erection of School House, Teachers’ Residence, etcetera.—The Trustees alone 
have also the power to decide upon the cost, size and description of School House, or 
Teacher’s Residence, which they shall erect. No Ratepayers, Public Meeting, or Com- 
mittee, has any authority to interfere with them in this matter. They have also full 
power to decide what Fences, Outbuildings, Sheds and other accommodations shall be 
provided on the School Site, adjacent to the School House. To them also exclusively 
belongs the duty of having the School Plot planted with Shade Trees, and properly 
laid out. The power of the School Meeting is limited to the single question as to how 
the money required by the Trustees shall raised. 

4. Care and Repair of School House.—Trustees should appoint one of their num- 
ber, or other responsible Person, and give him authority, and make it his duty to keep 
the School House in good repair. He should also see to it that the Windows are pro- 
perly filled with glass; that, at a proper season the Stove and Pipe are in a fit condi- 
tion, and suitable Wood provided; that the Desks and Seats are in good repair; that 
the Outhouses are properly provided with Doors, and are frequently cleaned; that the 
Black-boards are kept painted, the Water supply abundant, and everything is pro- 
vided necessary for the comfort of the Pupil and the success of the School. 

5. Duties of Masters in regard to School Premises.—The Trustees having made 
such provision relative to the School House and its Appendages, as are required by law, 
it shall be the duty of the Master to give strict attention to the proper Ventilation and 
Temperature,* as well as to the cleanliness of the School House; he shall also prescribe 
such Rules for the use of the Yard and Outbuildings connected with the School House, 
as wil! insure their being kept in a neat and proper condition; and he shall be held 
responsible for any want of cleanliness about the Premises. 


6. Use of the School House for Non-School Purposes. 


A Ratepayer objects to the use of a School House for other than School purposes, 
and asks is there no way to restrain Trustees in such matters. 

Answer.—Trustees have no legal power under the School Act to permit their 
School House to be used for other than School purposes. Usage, however, has invested 
them with a sort of discretion in this respect, especially in regard to public, or 
Religious, Meetings. 


7. Custody of the School House. 


A Teacher asks, What control has he over the School House, and what is his 
responsibility in the matter? 

Answer.—The Teacher has charge of the School. House on behalf of the Trustees. 
He has no authority to use the School House other than as directed by the Trustees; 


* Temperature —In winter the temperature during the first school hour in the forencon or afternoon, should 
not exceed 70°, nor 66° during the rest of the day. 


we ee 
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nor to make use, (or prevent the use.) of it at any other time than during School 
hours, without the sanction of the Trustees. At the request of the Trustees he must 
at once deliver up the School House Key to them, or else lose his legal right to claim 
any Salary from them. 


8. Case of the School House, and Rooms, etcetera. 


A Teacher complains that the Trustees require him to sweep out the School House, 
and perform other duties in regard to it. He asks:—What protection has he in such 
a case? 

Answer.—lIt is not the duty either of the Teacher, or Pupils, to make the School 
House Fires, or to sweep the House itself. The Teacher is employed to teach the 
School, but he is not employed to make the Fires, or clean the School House, any 
more than to repair it. It is the duty of the Trustees to provide for warming and 
cleaning the School House; and it is the duty of the Teacher to see that the provision 
thus made by Trustees for these purposes is duly carried into effect by the parties con- 
cerned. If the Teacher undertakes to see these things done, for a certain remunera- 
tion, or for what he may have to pay to get them done, very well; but it is clearly the 
duty of the Trustees to make provision for having them done at the expense of the 
Section. 


9. Power of Township Council to Alter School Boundaries.—Tazation. 


A Town Reeve inquires as to whether a Township Council can alter the boundar- 
ies of School Sections without the actual consent of the majority of the inhabitants 
of the several School Sections concerned. He also wishes to know whether Trustees 
can levy and collect a Rate, after the adoption by the majority of a School Meeting 
of a Resolution against ‘‘all taxation,’’ in order to prevent the Trustees from keeping 
open a School longer than the Public School Fund would defray the expenses of it. 
The following is the answer to his questions: 

“The object of the School Law was not to deprive a Township Council of the 
power of altering the boundaries of any School Section without the consent of the 
majority of such School Section; the object of the Act was to prevent changes from 
being clandestinely made in the boundaries of School Sections, without giving all 
parties concerned notice of any alteration, or alterations, proposed, that they might 
have an opportunity of putting the Council in possession of all they might wish to 
say for or against such alterations. But, after all parties have thus had an oppor- 
tunity of a fair hearing, the Township Council has authority to make any alterations 
in the boundaries of School Sections it may judge expedient, provided such alterations 
take effect only at the close, or on the 25th December, of each year, so as not to derange 
the calculations, or proceedings, of the Trustees in the course of the year. The only 
case in which the formal consent of the majority of the inhabitants of School Sections 
is requisite in order to an alteration in their boundaries, is in uniting two or: more 
Sections into one. 

‘2. In reply to your second question, I remark that the last part of the Resolu- 
tion of the School Section Meeting which you enclose, containing the words ‘‘and no 
taxation,’’? is null and void, and of no more effect than if it had not been adopted; 
ns the School Act expressly authorizes the Trustees to levy any additional Rate they 
may think necessary to pay the balance of the School expenses; and this Rate, as the 
Attorney General has decided, cannot be merely on Parents sending their children to 
the School, but must be/on all the ratable property of the School Section. 


10. Tax on Parents as such Unlawful. 


A majority of a School Section Meeting adopted a Resolution in favour of support- 
ing their School by taxing every man in the Section according to the number of his 
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children between the ages of five and sixteen years; a Local Superintendent inquires 
if such a Tax is lawful. The following is the answer returned : — 

“Tt ig contrary to law to levy a rate on children of school age without regard to 
their attending the School; or, in other words, to tax a man according to.the number 
of his children between 5 and 16 years of age. The School Act authorises three modes 
of providing for the expenses of the School,—namely, voluntary subscription, Rate Bill 
on Parents sending children to the School, and Rate on property; and if the sum 
authorized by either of these modes of supporting the School be insufficient to defray 
all the expenses incurred by the Trustees, then they have authority, by the latter 
part of the 10th clause of the 27th Section, to levy any additional Rate on the property 
of the whole Section, (not, as the Law Officer of the Crown has decided,—merely on 
Parents sending children to the School), to provide for the payment of such expenses. 


11. Powers of Trustees.—Annual and Special School Meeting. Union Schools. - 


A Local Superintendent proposes seven questions, the import of which may be 
ineferred from the following Answers to them: 

‘1, If the Trustees of a School Section do not keep open their School, though 
abundantly able to do so, the constituencies that elected such Persons as Trustees must 
suffer the consequences of their conduct, lke the Constituencies of an unfaithful 
Member of Parliament, or a Municipal Council. 


“2. The School Act points out. the way, and the only way, in which School Sec- 
tions can be divided, and their School House property be disposed of. 

“3. The Electors who neglect to attend the Annual School Meeting of their Sec- 
tion, have no just reason to complain of any decisions of such Meeting, any more than 
Ktlectors, who neglect to vote at the election of a Councillor, or Member of the Legisla- 
ture, have just reason to complain of the result of such election. But, by the author- 
izing of the School Act, Trustees, if they think proper, can call a Special Meeting for 
any School purpose whatever. 


“4 and 5. All that an Annual School Meeting has power to do is enumerated in 
the several clauses of the sixth Section of the Consolidated School Act. All else that 
an Annual School Meeting may resolve to do is null and void, as if it had not been 
done. The Trustees alone, and not any Public Meeting, have the right to decide what 
Teacher shall be employed, how much shall be paid him, what Apparatus shall be pur- 
chased, what repairs, shall be made, how long the School shall be kept open; in short, 
every thing that they may think expedient for the interest of the School. No Special 
School Meeting called by the Trustees, (or the Local Superintendent, who has the 
right of calling a Special School Meeting,) has a right to decide, or discuss, any other 
matter, or matters, than such as are specified in the notice of the Trustees calling such 
Meeting. 

“6. Each Union School Section is to be regarded as a Section of the Township 
within the limits of which its School House is situated, and to receive its Apportion- 
ment from such Township only. 


Sted 


7. The Father of whom you speak had no right to vote at the School Meeting to 
which you refer. If we had rented the House of his Son, and occupied it, he, and not 
his Son, would have had a right to vote. But the Father was neither; he was only an 
inmate in his Son’s house. 


12. Right of Trustees to Procure Apparatus. 


Some persons in a School Section objected to paying their School Rate because the 
Trustees included in it the sum necessary to pay for certain School Apparatus, although 
a Public Meeting had voted in favour of purchasing it. The Trustees inquire if they 
ean enforce the payment of the Rate. The following is the answer to their inquiry :— | 
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“You have ample authority to include the expense of your School Apparatus and 
all other expenses of your School in the Rate on property which you propose to assess ; 
~ nor was it necessary for you to call a Meeting in regard to the purchase of the Appar- 
atus, as the 4th clause of the 27th Section of the Act leaves all such matters to the 
discretion of the Trustees, as the representatives of their School Section.’’ 


13. Leight of Trustees to Tax School Sections. 


Several persons in a School Section refused to pay the School’ Rate levied by the 
Trustees, because they had not called a Meeting to get its sanction as to the amount 
of the Teacher’s Salary and other expenses incurred in support of their School. The 
Trustees ask whether they had proceeded according to law. The following is the 
answer to their inquiry :— 

“The majority of the Trustees of any School Section have the right to decide what 
expenses they will incur for School Apparatus, Salaries of Teachers, and all other 
expenses of their School. The Trustees are not required to refer to any Public Meet- 
ing whatever as to the nature or amount of any expenses they may judge it expedient 
to raise to promote the interests of the School under their charge; they have only to 
leave to the decision of a Public Meeting the manner in which such expenses shall be 
paid, and then if such Meeting does not provide adequate means to defray the expenses 
incurred, the Trustees have authority to provide for the balance of such expenses by 
assessing the property of their Section.’’ 


14. Teachers’ Quarterly Examinations. 


A Teacher asks, ‘‘How often should School Examinations be held? Who is 
responsible for holding them,—the Trustees, or Teacher ? 

Answer.—The Law requires the Teacher to hold an Examination of his School once 
a quarter. He alone is responsible for neglect in not holding them. The Trustees have 
no power to prevent them being held. They, as well as the Parents, should, without 
fail, be invited to attend and witness them, as required by law. A written notice of 
the time of Examination should be sent by the Teacher to the Trustees, but it will be 
sufficient to notify the Parents verbally through the children. 

Teachers are Public Officers, and are required by law to hold these Examinations 
at the end of every Quarter. The Parents and public have a right to know how the 
School progresses, and the best popular evidence that can be given is generally afforded 
at the Quarterly Examinations. 

In order to test the real condition of the School, the Local Superintendent should 
not be satisfied with the results of the Quarterly Examination. He should choose an 
ordinary School working day on which to hold his Inspection, which should be thorough 
and minute—but of his visit no previous notice should be given to the Teacher. 

Should Teachers fail to hold the Quarterly Examination of their School, it is pro- 
posed to deprive them of any share in the School Grant for such neglect. 


va Free Public School Inbrary. 


The Consolidated School Act declare that ‘‘It shall be the duty of the Trustees 
of each School Section, and they are hereby empowered; to appoint a Librarian 
and to take such steps authorized by law as they may judge expedient, for 
the establishment, safe keeping and proper management of a School Library 
for their Section.’? In case they neglect to appoint a Librarian, the School 
Regulations provide that the Master shall act as Librarian, and shall see that 
the Regulations in regard to the Libraries are duly carried out. Trustees are not 
required to consult a Public Meeting on the subject; but the Law makes it their duty 
as Trustees to provide a Library for the School, under the Departmental Regulations. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS OF UPPER 
CANADA, 1870. 


From a graphic and interesting Report on the Condition and Education 
of the Indians of Upper Canada by Consul Blake to the State Department of 
Washington I make the following extract from it. The Consul says :— 


Of all the Tribes of Indians in Canada, the Confederation known as the ‘‘Six 
Nations of the Grand River’’ are the most noted. Their historical celebrity began with 
the earliest explorations of the Hudson River, and their present advanced position 
also invests them with peculiar interest. They consist of portions of the kindred Nations 
of the Mohawks, Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas and Oneidas, who once inhabited the 
Valleys on the Rivers and Lakes of Central New York, including the Mohawk and 
Genesee; and were so powerful a confederacy that they not only overran the region 
afterward known as Upper Canada, but carried their wars far and wide into the 
Western Prairies. 

These Indians residing on the Grand River, are the representatives and descendants 
of those aborigines of whom De Witt Clinton said they were peculiarly distinguished 
by ‘‘great attainments in polity, in negotiation, in eloquence, and in war.’’ They form 
the organization, which eighty years before the American Revolution, held up their 
union as a political model to the English Colonies. 

Every facility for obtaining information regarding them was cheerfully afforded 
by the courteous Canadian Visiting Superintendent, Mr. J. P. Gilkinson; and, in 
company with him, I visited their principal School, and was present at one of their 
Councils. 

About a mile from the Town of Brantford we reached the Indian School House, 
established by the New England Society. It is pleasantly situated on a Farm com- 
prising two hundred acres of fertile land. At the time of my visit the number of 
Children in attendance, including both sexes, was eighty-two. They are taught, fed, 
and clothed at the expense of the Society. None are admitted before the age of ten. 
The Writing of several was very good, and their Examinations in Spelling were highly 
creditable. There is no attempt to confer more than a plain English Education, but 
provision is made for consecutive advancements to Higher Schools if the proficiency 
attained seems to justify them. The Farmer of the establishment carefully instructs 
the Boys in the work of the Farm at all seasons of the year, taking a limited number 
with him into the Fields and Barns on all suitable occasions, and adapting specific work 
to each of them, subject to his inspection. 

‘ In addition to the common branches of Education, the Girls are instructed in the 
ordinary household work of the Farm, including Spinning and Sewing by hand and 
on the Machine. 

It was found impossible to secure attendance sufficiently regular without boarding 
the children in the Establishment.. The Parents of many reside at considerable dis- 
tances from it. It is unquestionable that the influence exerted by the School has had 
a very beneficial influence on the Farms and Homes of these Indians. 

In this School two, or three, of the children were undistinguishable from whites. 
I inquired from their Teacher, who was a man of experience in other Schools, whether, 
in receiving instruction, there was any applicable difference between the children of the 
two races. He thought that, of the two, the Indians were the quickest. 

Here no attempt is now made to teach the Mechanical Arts, although at one time 
this was done. The project was not abandoned because the Indian youths manifested 
an insufficient aptitude for such requirements. They preferred the independent life of 
Farmers to that of confined and systematic Mechanics. 
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The same remarkable ‘‘New England Society,’’ already advanced in the third 
century of its benevolent and useful labours, maintains eight Schools among the Indians 
of the Six Nations, besides two more Schools in other parts of Ontario. It is a close 
Corporation, and in some respects, little is known of it. By an ordinance issued in 
1649, during the time of the British Commonwealth, it was constituted a Corporation 
under the name of ‘‘The President and Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England.’”’ Under the same authority ‘‘general collections were made in all the 
Counties, Cities, Towns and Parishes in England and Wales,”’ anl lands were purchased 
with the money so collected. On the Restoration, the objects of the Company were 
declared to be not confined to New England, but to extend also to ‘‘the parts adjacent 
in America.’’ 

The Charter states the purpose of the Society to be ‘‘for the further propagation 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ amongst the heathen natives in, or near, New England, 
and the parts adjacent in America, and for the better civilizing, educating, and instruct- 
ing of the said heathen Natives in learning and the knowledge of the true and only 
God, and in the Protestant Religion already owned and publicly professed by many of 
them. 

Not far from the chief School established by this Company, rises the spire of a 
neat and quaint little Church, the oldest sacred edifice in the Province of Ontario. It 
was built by Captain Brant and his brother Indians, who brought with them from the 
Mohawk Valley, a large Bible and a Silver set of Communion Plate, presented to them 
by ‘‘the good Queen Anne,”’ and yet cherished as inalienable momentoes by the Nation. 
The Bell which called them to Christian Worship in the Wilderness of the Mohawk 
Valley, is yet retained for similar purposes on the Grand River. 

The Council House of the Six Nations is a new and commodious Building, about 
twelve miles from Brantford. In the proceedings held within it many of the old 
observances are yet retained. The chieftaincies, at the times of peace, have been 
hereditory through the female line, but inherited not by the Son of the Chief, but the 
Son, or nominee, of his Daughter. The ancient office of Council Fire-keeper is also 
continued. ‘‘The act and the symbol of the act were both in his hands. He summoned 
the Chief and actually lit the sacred Fire at whose blaze their Pipes were lighted.”’ 

I found about sixty of the Tribes present. In dress, cleanliness, intelligence, and 
other marks of condition and character, the assemblage was at least equal to that of an 
ordinary Town Meeting in a good agricultural region. Two old Chiefs wore gaily 
coloured handkerchiefs as Turbans, and had loose Coats with Sashes, but there were no 
other approaches to Indian Costume. 

The proceedings were in the language of the Six Nations, but an able Interpreter 
officiated when necessary. 

The ancient and admirable characteristics of Indians in Council yet prevail. Even 
when highly educated, our own race seldom attains the absolutely unembarrassed fluency 
of language, the self-possessed and easy intonations and gestures, and the quiet and 
dignified courtesy which distinguished the speakers. 

Having been informed of my object in visiting them, they appointed one of their 
number to address me. He did so through an Interpreter, with equal ease, tact, and 
courtesy, and expressed the most friendly feelings, and a readiness to afford whatever 
information I might desire. When I had said a few words in reply he commended me 
and my Countrymen to the care of the Great ‘Spirit, and gave me to understand 
that he was deputed on behalf of the assembled Chiefs to shake hands with me. He 
did so, gracefully and cordially, apparently unconscious that the precedent might 
sometimes be advantageously adopted by assemblages more numerous and important. 


\ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


REPORT AND SUGGESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE COUNTY 
GRAMMAR, (NOW HIGH), SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO, FOR THE 
YEAR 1870. 


By THE REVEREND' J. G. D. Mackenziz, M.A., Inspector oF GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 


Having sent in to the Department my semi-annual Reports, more, or less, in detail, 
of the results of my personal inspection of our High Schools during the past year, I 
have the honour now to submit the usual Annual Summary of their state. 

In giving a general view of the condition of the Grammar Schools, my previous 
Report might be made to answer, with slight modification. The System remaining 
unchanged, we have had no reason for expecting any marked change in the working of 
the Schools. Whilst in Classics and Mathematics, (including that practical and very 
important subject, Arithmetic), and in French, the results achieved are much on a 
par with those of the year immediately preceding, I must, however, state that increased 
efforts have certainly been made in the cultivation of the Mother-tongue, and that, 
not without encouraging fruits in a better knowledge of English Grammar, and more 
of ability, on the part of Pupils, to write their native language correctly. A fair view 
of the Schools would not be furnished without making this statement, neither would 
justice be done to those earnest and laborious men who have been exerting themselves 
to remedy an evident defect, as well as they could under a system which kept pouring 
in upon them an undisciplined horde of raw recruits, and worrying them besides with 
the drudgery of drilling the compulsory Latin Classes, formed out of this rough and 
unpromising material. 

1. Change of Head Masters. During the past year several of the ‘Schools have 
changed their Head Masters; of these, some have changed for the better, and, under 
the inspiration, which, in the worst of circumstances, the man of the right stamp will 
never completely fail to impart, have began to move forward as vigourously as a 
somewhat repressive Programme would allow them; others have made a change for the 
worst. In relation to these unfortunate changes, so far as they have been brought 
about by a short sighted economy on the part of the Trustees, or have resulted from 
their enforced poverty under the old law, it is gratifying to know that, under the new 
and progressive system, with its stimulating provision of ‘‘payment by results,’’ Trustees 
will be greatly aided in forming a just estimate of the Head Master’s attainments and 
fidelity, and, where they have a good man, will find it to be more than ever to their 
interest to keep him. It has been well said, ‘‘Do what you will in Building, or Endow- 
ing, or encouraging, a School; make for it the most convenient Premises; place it in 
the most favourable situation; give it every advantage of government, wealth, or 
patronage; after all the Teacher is the pivot on which success, or failure turns.’’ Every- 
where this may be regarded as an axiom in School administration; and particularly 
with ourselves, when the amount of the Legislative Grants to each School will be 
greatly affected by the Teacher’s efficiency. The introduction of this new principle, 
as we confidently hope, will bring home, even to minds whose one idea in School matters 
has hitherto been to save money, the truth of the wise old saying,—‘‘The cheapest 
pennyworths are not always the best bargains.”’ 

2. School Buildings and Furniture, Drill and Gymnastics.—The High School Boards 
of Trustees are now invested with full power to raise all the money they need for the 
legitimate expenses of the Schools. They are no longer in the humiliating and helpless 
position they occupied in cases where the School Boards were not united. They have 
not now to wait, henceforth, cap in hand, on Municipal Councils, and sue for that which 
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they have a legal, as they had always a moral, right to demand. Sundry shortcomings 
—perhaps inevitable under the old regime—towards which a merciful and wise forbear- 
ance has been exercised, should be rectified now as speedily as possible, and every effort 
made to conform strictly to the explicit Regulations under the new Act, set forth by 
the Council of Public Instruction. 

Some of our High School Buildings are,—as to two, or three, of them, so entirely 
unsuitable; as to the rest, so unattractive, and even forbidding in apeparance—so 
absurdly out of keeping with the appellation ‘‘High School,” that, in my judgement, 
they should be tolerated not one moment longer than the time that may be required 
for the erection of better Buildings. The new arrangements for inspection, which 
have been so happily accomplished, have given me a Colleague who will have an oppor- 
tunity for criticizing these structures, which an acquaintance of three years has not 
rendered more inviting to enter, and, if he, as well as myself, should pronounce against 
them, I trust they will soon be made to disappear. We wish to feel respect, not only 
for the learning to be had in our High Schools, but also for the Temple in which that 
learning is enshrined. We desire to see, in’ every case, an Edifice which shall appeal, 
with more, or less, of the charms of external beauty, to the eye and mind of the young; 
and, as to internal arrangements, I shall not be satisfied until I see every School Room 
so furnished and beautified as to lead the young minds in it to place a higher value on 
the knowledge they are incited to acquire, when they observe and instinctively appreciate, 
—as they will not fail to do,—the pains taken to maintain a proper convenience, seem- 
liness, and grace in everything associated with the acquisition of that knowledge. All, 
in the matter of Building and Furniture, may not hope to rival Toronto, Hamilton, 
or Galt, and others of like stamp; all are not called upon to aim at the stately and the 
ornate; but even the comparatively small and feeble Section ought to do its best to 
make everything neat, commodious and wholesome,—health of body provided for by 
sufficient space and purity of air,—culture of mind, promoted by exhibiting education 
with nothing shabby, or sordid, in her attire, but in fair and comely garb; with the 
new and adequate means of raising money, let us hope that we have seen the last of 
superannuated wood and sickly paint, of huge cumbrous desks, and diminutive Black- 
boards. Of all the appliances made use of in the work of the School, there probably is 
none more serviceable than the Black-board, not only employed by the Master in giving 
instruction to his Pupils, but capable also of being so managed, as to put the Pupils 
in the way of instructing one another simply by subjecting the work of any Member 
of the Class to the criticism of the rest. The effect of such an exercise is excellent. 
Corrections made by the Master are too often received with an equanimity and a 
composure which give but poor promise of the Pupils’ performance when the same 
points come up again; errors, on the other hand, pointed out by a School-fellow inflict 
a deeper wound on self-esteem, and are seldom repeated. It is easy to understand that. 
whilst a Class is thus engaged at the Black-board, an amount of vigilance and keen 
interest is developed, which no alertness, or remonstrance, on the Master’s part will 
excite; the apathy that so terribly chills the Master’s heart is dispelled; and the whole 
Class, for the time, are on the qui vive. The Black-board should be large enough to 
admit of this, extended, if necessary, along one side of the School Room. I have always 
set a special value, moreover, on the Black-board as contributing to the life and free 
dom of independent teaching—the teaching of the individual man which brings mind 
into contact with mind, so much more effectually than Text Books can do. There is, 
no doubt, in some Teachers’ minds an impatient endurance of Text Books, with a 
vehement propensity for launching out into a crude originality more gratifying to 
themselves than improving to those whom they are set to teach; but, bad as this is, 
it is worse to resolve the whole education into memorizing Text Books; worse to bind 
the young mind to such a servile adherence to the Text Book, as the act represses 
effectually all mental activity and independence of thought. 

Where University Honours have been won by any of the Pupils I should like to see, 
in a conspicuous position in the School Room, a Tablet like that which has been placed 
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in the Hall of Upper Canada College, to record these Honours. The Tablet should be 
made attractive in appearance, with the names of the successful Pupils tastefully 
inscribed on it, and the School Room, I need hardly say, ought not to be unworthy of 
such an ornament. This ‘‘Roll of Fame’’ would help to perpetuate the prestige of the 
School, and powerfully excite the emulation of the Pupils. If Dundas and Fonthill 
become associated with the English Gilchrist Scholarship,—the young man sent up from 
the former going directly from the School; in the other case, gaining the valuable prize 
after having passed through the University of Toronto,—why should there not be a 
permanent record of a distinction so honourable, publicly exhibited to inspire others 
with like ardour and ambition. 


Our Drill Classes, I am sorry to say, are, with one or two exceptions, extinct; this 
is to be regretted. I must also mention with regret that, scarcely any of our High 
Schools make provision for Gymnastic exercises. We require not, surely, to be reminded 
that success in mental culture depends largely on the healthy condition of the physical 
frame, and that this is much promoted by regular training. 


The New Programme—English Language and Literature, Philology.—The new 
Programme for High Schools is now before the Country in provisional form, and is 
subject to such modification as, after trial, may be deemed desirable. It may be neces- 
sary to make some alterations in the details of its arrangement, for no scheme of Study 
can well be pronounced satisfactory, in all its parts before it has been put to the test 
of actual experiment; but, as to its general principles, it will be cordially welcomed 
as making a wise and suitable provision for the educational wants of the Country. 


After its experience of compulsory Latin and neglected English, the Country will 
be well pleased to find, at the very head of the Programme, prominence given to the 
culture of the Mother-tongue. It has been the fashion until within the last few years 
to assert, as a truth not to be gainsayed, that no basis of Education, admitting of a 
sound and perfect superstructure, could possibly be laid but in the ancient Classics. 
For ages, our language, with all its beauty and strength; our Literature, with its 
unsurpassed wealth of intellectual treasure were made to move in the train of classical 
learning, like some wretched captive, much in the style of the old Roman triumph. 
What has been the effect in England, where the study of the Classics has been carried 
on under all the advantages that wealth and leisure, and the highest Scholarship can 
commend? We have the result given in the statement of one,—a Graduate and Fellow 
of an English University,—who, whilst he fully recognizes the true value of the Classics, 
can see that to vindicate their just claims it is by no means necessary to do dishonour to 
the Mother-tongue. ‘‘Half the Undergraduates at our University, (says Mr. Sidwick), 
and a larger proportion of the Boys at all, (except, perhaps one, or two), of our Public 
Schools, if they have received a literary Education at all, have got it for themselves; 
the fragments of Greek and Latin that they have struggled through have not given 
it to them. If such Boys get imbued with literary culture at all, it is not owing to the 
classical system, it is due to home influence, to fortunate School friendship, to the extra 
professional care of some zealous literary School Master. In this way they are taught 
to enjoy reading that instructs and refines, and to escape the fate of the mass, who 
temper small compulsory sips of Virgil, Sophocles, Tacitus, and Thucydides, with large 
voluntary draughts of the higher English classics. This is not perhaps a very cheering 
sketch, yet the picture is a bright one compared with the position of the question as 
it was in three-fourths of the Pupils of our Grammar Schools,—in School excursions 
hither and thither through an Introductory Book, which too often introduced to nothing, 
or, at best, a nibbling of the edges of Cesar, or Virgil, with a grateful acceptance of 
the Aathor’ s liberal aids, but with little appreciation of his spirit, or of comprehension 
of the refinement or beauty of our English language 

Under the better system which we have obtained at last, the minds of our youth 
will be guided to a higher literature and a purer taste. No doubt a good deal of 
special care and effort in this department will be required on the part of our High 
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School Masters, the more so, as we stand much in need of School Editions of the English 
Classics, annotated as we have the Ancient Classics, and with notes prepared, not only 
to answer the purpose of mere illustration, but with a view to the application of 
received laws and principles of criticism to the beauties or blemishes of the text. A 
word in passing may be bestowed on Comparative Philology, which although of recent 
origin, has occupied the minds of some of our best Writers, and has already secured 
for itself a high place in the work of Education. It will scarcely be possible to give 
full and systematic instruction in this subject, except to those Candidates for Honours 
at Matriculation, or to those who are seeking to qualify themselves for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates, who will receive special attention ‘outside the ordinary routine of School work. 
Still it is conceived that our High School Masters, who have bestowed attention on a 
study so peculiarly interesting, may find, at least, occasion now and then, to ompart 
to the advanced Pupils something of what is to be learnt from such Writers as Latham, 
Max Muller, Farrar, and Trench. Much of valuable knowledge, throwing light not only 
on the structure of language, but on the history of our race, will be within the reach 
even of those Pupils who are not to proceed beyond the vernacular, although those who 
take the Classical Course will enjoy an evident advantage. 


Physical Science.—The prominence given to Physical Science, and the ample pro- 
vision made for it in the English Course of Study, is matter for special congratulation. 
It would be gratifying if, after the actual working of the Programme for a time, it were 
found practicable to introduce more of Science than Natural History, (Chemistry, for 
example), into the Classical Course. The Council of Public Instruction was, no doubt, 
anxious to steer clear of the great practical evil of attempting too much, and it may 
well be that the powers of both Masters and Pupils would be overtasked by endeavour- 
ing to combine with the study of the Ancient Classics any larger quantum of Natural 
Science even in the ‘‘optional’’ form. If this be so, the necessity must be submitted 
to with regret. As to the effect of teaching Science in School, it is very encouraging 
to receive a report like the following of the great Classical School of Rugby,—a report 
which rests upon the authority of a Committee, including amongst its Members, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Professor Tyndall, the Reverend F. D. Farrar, and others of note in the 
world of Literature and Science :— 


‘‘What are the general results of the introduction of scientific Teaching in the 
opinion of the body of Masters? In brief it is this, that the School as a whole, is the 
better for it, and that the Scholarship is not worse.‘ The number of Boys whose industry 
and attention are not caught by any School study is decidedly less; there is more respect 
for work and for abilities in the different fields now open to a Boy; and although 
pursued often with great vigour and sometimes with great success, by Boys; distin- 
guished in Classics, it is not found to interfere with their proficiency in Classics, nor 
are there any symptoms of overwork in the School. This is the testimony of the Class- 
ical Masters, by no means specially favourable to Science, who are in the position which 
enables them to judge. To many who have left Rugby with but little knowledge, and 
little love.of knowledge, to show as the results of their two, or three, years in our middle 
School, the introduction of Science into our Course has been of greatest possible 
gain; and others who have left from the Upper part of the School, without hope of 
distinguishing themselves in Classics, or Mathematics, have adopted Science, as their 
Study at the Universities. It is believed that no Master‘in Rugby School would wish 
to give up Science and recur to the old Curriculum.”’ 


Errors of the Old System.—True Value of Classical Study.—You have good cause 
for saying, Reverend Sir, that ‘“‘the School Act of 1871 has laid the foundation of a 
new era in the Public School Education of our Country.’’ That new era has opened 
upon us under the most favourable auspices. Not only have the errors of the past been 
rectified; not only has a new system been constructed on sounder principles; there is 
besides, the general prevalence of more correct views on Education to guarantee to that 
System a fair trial, and to encourage the men, whose special duty it will be to carry 
it out. Except in a very few minds, which still cling to the old routine, prejudice has 
been dispelled, and a light has dawned which could not longer be resisted, since the 
failure of the System built on the blind worship of the Classics has been so notorious 
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and so complete, that scarcely a single voice is raised to defend it. There is many a 
man of my own day who will remember how the case stood in School some thirty years 
ago, when Latin and Greek bore absolute sway; when Mathematics, indeed, but Mathe- 
matics alone, were permitted to move along with them, pari passu; when Science was 
imparted in homeopathic proportions, whilst Mythology was administered in the 
strongest doses; when Philology, which forms a study so valuable and so attractive now, 
was unknown; when the Boy had to work so hard at dead languages that he could only 
manage at best to catch in passing a few faint glimpses of that region of surpassing 
beauty, the structure and literature of his own living Mother-tongue. 


It was deemed a hopeless quest then to seek respectable Scholarship outside the 
charmed circle of Classic lore; nay, it was almost held a sort of heresy to doubt that 
the agonies the Scholar suffered, (and what agonies they were many a luckless youth 
could tell!) were indispensable to literary rendering of a Text Book,—versifying in those 
days was carried on with as much vigour as though the highest aim that could be offered 
to a Boy’s ambition was to become a Latin Poet. But the worst feature of all was the 
accumulation of lumber on the brain in the shape of ‘‘fables and endless genealogies’’ 
of Heathen Mythology,—the feats of memory accomplished in this line being at times 
prodigious. . . . . . When, from the mass of Heathen fable laboriously committed 
to memory in Schools in bygone days, we deduct just what is required to illustrate the 
Text that is being read, there still remains a large amount worthless, or nearly so, 
for the purpose of true Education. This has been happily swept away, and so necessary 
does that cleansing of the educational Temple seem to us now, that we can only con- 
template with simple amazement the fact, that so much could ever have been given to 
such a subject, when in History and Science and Language we find that a lifetime is 
all too short to occupy the mind with what is instructive and improving, fresh and pure, 
- beautiful and true, with better conceptions of what education is,—with a deep impres- 
sion that it means a real quickening of the minds of the People. The generations to 
come are not at all likely to repeat the blunder of their forefathers. There is but little 
danger of Saphics ever again driving out Science, or of Legend monopolizing what is 
due to Language. There is danger, on the other hand, that public opinion may be 
carried too far by the strong impulse which is now acting upon it, and that Science, 
so to speak, may be made to avenge herself on the Ancient Classics for the wrong they 
have done her. 


_The present Bishop of Manchester tells us that, whilst engaged in looking into 
the School Systems of the United States and Canada, he frequently heard the complaint, 
and that from some of the best Educationists in the Country, that the Physical Sciences 
were crowding out not only the Greek and Latin Classics, but even Mathematics and 
English Literature. The protection of the last two subjects of ‘Study is wholly in hands 
of our Authorities, and they have extended full protection to them in the New Pro- 
gramme they have issued. In regard to the studies of the Classics, it was not within 
the power of the Council to do so much. They have set forth a Classical Course, but, it 
will depend upon the temper of the Public mind whether many, or few, embrace it. Let 
us hope that our good Classical Schocls which shall do real work will be well supported, 
that the Classics properly studied will not be all allowed to fall into a disrepute which 
they by no means deserve. We may have erred in the past, by oppressing the memory 
with a mass of worthless fiction; we may have made a mistake in bestowing so large 
an amount of time on the vehenemt effort to rival Horatian Alcaics, when matters far 
more serious were crying aloud to us from corners of the Streets; but we can make no 
mistake in assuring ourselves that to the young Student a mine of rich treasure has 
been presented when the Literature of the old Greek and Romans is really thrown 
open to him; that he has realized a positive gain of no small value when he has truly, 
mastered an oration of Cicero, a Book of Auneid, or of the Odes of Horace; and that 
his mind has been most certainly brought into invigorating contact with influence which 
leserves to be called, in the highest sense, Education; when it has learned to enjoy the 
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world of beauty spread before it in the lofty thought, and the noble diction of the 
Grecian Drama. Education, like wisdom, ‘‘is justified of all her Children; and in her 
Family, where there is no sacrifice of practical fitness to favour theory, there is no 
antagonism either. 


Toronto, June, 1871. J. G. D. Macxenzig, Inspector of Grammar (High) Schools. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
NORMAL, MODEL, GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOLS IN 
ONTARIO, FOR THE YEAR 1870. 


WRITTEN BY THE Deputy SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


SpecraL Note. Ln Doctor Ryerson’s request, I prepared the material, 
and wrote the text, of his Annual Report for 1870. His reason for asking me 
to do so is given in the following Note, which he wrote to me from his Island 
Home at Long Point, on Lake Erie : — 


You need not delay the Annual Report for my approval. I have a special reason 
for your writing the Report this year, that I may state the fact to the Members of the 
Government and of the Legislature as one ground of your fitness to succeed me in the 


Department. 
Lone Pornt, October 8th, 1871. 7 Egerton Ryerson. 


To His Excellency the Honourable William Pearce Howland, C.B., Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Ontario :— 


May 1r PLease Your EXceLLEeNcy, 

As required by law, I herewith present my Report on the condition of the Normal, 
Model, Grammar and Common Schools of the Province of Ontario for the year 1870. 

I am happy to be able to state, that although the increase of the School Fund by 
local effort in 1869 was $38,093, ($28,622 of which was applied to increase the Salaries 
of Teachers),—yet the increase of the Fund for 1870 by the same local effort is 
$116,938, of which $47,515 (only $29,000 in 1869), have been expended in increasing the 
Salaries of Teachers. The increase of Pupils in the Schools have been 10,088. The 
whole number of Pupils in the Schools is 442,518. I will now give a summary view from 
the Statistical Tables. 


Li —Table A.—Receipts and Expenditure of Common School Moneys. 
Receipts. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant was $179,252,—increase, 
$8,109. The amount apportioned for the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prize and 
Library Books, was $14,406,—increase, $1,327, (as against a decrease of $650 in 1869). 

2. The amount from Municipal School Assessment was $385,284,—increase, $12,541. 

3. The amount from Trustees’ School Assessment was $951,099,—increase, $60,265, 
fonly $35,300 in 1869). The amount of Trustees’ Rate Bills for School Fees was 
$44 ,905,—decrease, $804, showing the steady decline of Rate Bills, and increase of Free 
Schools. 

4, The amount from Clergy Reserve balances, and other sources, applied to School 
purposes, was $369,416,—increase, $35,499, (as against a decrease of $914 in 1869). 
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5. The total receipts for all Common School purposes for the year 1870 amounted to 
$1,944,364, nearly Two millions of dollars,—increase over the total Receipts of the 
preceding year, $116,938, (as against $38,000 increase in 1869). 


Expenditures. 


1. For Salaries of Teachers, $1,222,681,—increase, $47,515, ($28,600 in 1869). 

2. For Maps, Globes, Prize Books and Libraries, $33,981,—increase, $4,265, (as 
against a decrease of $1,500 in 1869). 

3. For Sites and Building of School Houses, $207,500,—increase, $16,129, ($5,000 
in 1869). 

4. For Rents and Repairs of School Houses, $61,860,—increase, $7,851, (as against 
a decrease of $600 in 1869). 

5. For School Books, Stationery, Fuel, and other expenses, $186,127,—increase, 
$11,402. 

6. Total Expenditure for all Common School purposes, $1,712,060,—increase, 
$87,164, (only $36,000 in 1869). 

7. Balances of School Moneys not paid at the end of the year when Ae Returns 
were made, $232,303,—increase, $29,774. 


IIl.—Table B.—School Population, Pupils Attending Common Schools, Different 
Branches of Instruction. 


The Statute requires the returns of School population to include children between 
the ages of five and sixteen; but it confers the equal right of attending the Schools upon 
all residents in each School Division between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

1. School population, (includng only children between the ages of five and sixteen 
years), 483,966,—increase, 13,566. 

2. Pupils between the ages of five and sixteen years attending the Schools, 420,488, 
increase, 11,3804. Number of Pupils of other ages attending the Schools, 22,030,— 
decrease, 1,216. Total number of Pupils attending the Schools, 442,518,—increase 
10,088. 

3. The number of Boys attending the Schools, 233,381,—increase, 3,696. The 
number of Girls attending the ‘Schools, 209,137,—increase, 6,392. 

4. The number reported indigent Pupils, 3,546,—increase, 121. 

5. The Table is referred to for the reported periods of attendance of Pupils, and 
the number in each of the several subjects taught in the Schools. 


6. The number reported as not attending any School, is 31,265,—decrease, 3,395. 
The decrease under this head the preceding year was 2,392. The ratio of decrease is 
gratifying; but I hope it will rapidly advance, and that this ominous and humiliating 
item will soon disappear altogether through the Christian and patriotic exertions of 
the people at large, aided by the new nem ene in the School Law on the subject of 
Compulsory Hanenen! 


Ill. Table C.—Religious Denominations, Certificates, Annual Salaries of Teachers. 


1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female.—In the 4,566 Schools reported, 5,165 
Teachers have been employed,—increase, 111; of whom 2,753 are male Teachers,— 
decrease, 22; and 2,412 are female Teachers,—increase, 133. 


9. Religious Persuasions of Teachers.—Under this head there is little variation. 
The Teachers are reported to be of the following persuasions:—Church of England, 
869,—increase, 43; Church of Rome, 592,—increase, 26; Presbyterians, (of different 
classes), 1,589,—increase, 16; Methodists, (of different classes), 1,509,—increase, 39; 
Baptists, (of different classes), 282,—decrease, 25; Congregationalists, 76,—increase, 13; 
Lutherans, 21,—increase, 3; Quakers, 14,—decrease, 3; Christians and Disciples, 47,— 
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decrease, 1; reported as Protestants, 117,—increase, 12; Unitarians, 4,—decrease, 4; 
other persuasions, 14; not reported, 31,—decrease, 8. 

N.B.—Of the 592 Teachers of the Church of Rome, 356 are employed in the Public 
Common Schools, and 236 are Teachers of Separate Schools. 


3. Teachers’ Certificates.—Total number of Certificated, or licensed, Teachers 
reported is 5,061,—increase, 141; Normal School Provincial Certificates, 1st Class, 319,— 
increase, 60; 2nd Class, 349,—increase, 7; (no 8rd Class Normal School Certificates are 
given); County Board Certificates of the old Standard, Ist Class, 1,961,—increase, 142; 
2nd Class, 2,102,—decrease, 15; 3rd Class, 330,—decrease, 53; not reported as classified, 
104,—decrease, 30; Certificates annulled, 11. | 


4. Number of Schools in which the Teachers was changed during the year, 667,— 
increase, 8. 
5. Number of Schools which have more than one Teacher, 322,—increase, 18. 


6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.—-The highest Salary paid to a male Teacher in a 
County, $600,—the lowest, $100(!); in a City, the highest, $1,000,—the lowest, $250; 
in a Town, the highest, $1,000,—the lowest, $225; in an Incorporated Village, the high- 
est, $1,000,—the lowest, $264. The average Salary of male Teachers in Counties was 
$260,—of female Teachers, $187; in Cities, of male Teachers, $597,—of female Teachers, 
$231; in Towns, of male Teachers, $482,—of female Teachers, $226; in incorporated 
Villages of male Teachers, $422,—of female Teachers, $190. While the increase in the 
number of Schools reported is 41, and the increase in the number of Teachers employed 
is 111, the increase in the number of Pupils is 11,304, and the increase in aggregate 
sum paid Teachers is $47,515; there is no increase in the largest Salaries paid Teachers, 
except in Towns and Villages. Amongst the worst enemies to the efficiency and progress 
of Public School Education, are those Trustees and Parents whose aim is to get what 
they mis-call a cheap Teacher, and who seek to haggle down the Teacher’s remuneration 
to as near starvation point as possible, although, in reality, they are intellectually starv- 
ing their own children and wasting their time by employing an inferior Teacher. 
Business men find it to their interest to employ good Clerks, as one good Clerk is worth 
two poor ones; and in order to obtain and retain good Clerks they pay them good 
Salaries. Experience has long shown the soundness of this business rule and practice 
in the employment of Teachers; yet how many Trustées and Parents, in School matters, 
abandon a rule on which not only the Merchant, but the sensible Farmer acts in 
employing Labourers, preferring to give high wages for good Labourers, than to give 
lower wages to poor Labourers. 


IV.—Table D.—School Sections, School Houses and Titles, School Visits, School Lec- 
tures, School Examinations and Recitations, Time of Keeping open the Schools. 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported, 4,639,—increase, 41, chiefly in 
new Townships. The number of Schools reported as kept open is 4,566,—increase, 42, 
these mostly in new Townships. 


2. Free Schools——The number of Schools supported entirely by rate on property 
under this the last year of the old regime, and which may be attended, as a matter 
of right, by all residents between the ages of five and twenty-one years, without pay- 
ment of fees, is 4,244,—increase, 113. The number of Schools partly Free,—that is, 
with a Rate Bill of twenty-five cents or less per month,—is 322,—decrease, 71. I may 
repeat here, that whether the Schools are Free, or not, depends upon the local votes of 
the Ratepayers at their Annual Meetings in School Sections, and in the election of 
Trustees in Cities, Towns and incorporated Villages; but a general wish has been 
expressed that all the Common Schools should be made Free by law. I rejoice to be 
able to state that after twenty years had elapsed since the question of Free Schools 
was first left as a subject of discussion and voting at the Annual School Meetings, the 
voice of the Country, which had been so fully and so repeatedly expressed on it, has at 
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length had an utterance in the Legislature, and that, from this present year, (1871), 
the Public Schools of the Province of Ontario have been declared Free to all residents 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

8. The number of School Houses built during the year in Counties was 176, of 
which 59 were of Brick, 24 of Stone, 70 Frame, and 13 Log, in new Townships. Only 
one School House in a City is reported as having been built during the year; 1 in 
Towns, and none in incorporated Villages. These built have been all of Brick. 

4. The whole number of School Houses reported is 4,590, of which 870 are Brick, 
428 Stone, 1,888 Frame, 1,406 Log,—decrease of the last 63. 

5. Titles to School Sites.—Freehold, 4,150,—increase, 72; leased, 312,—decrease, 
34; rented, 102,—increase, 7; not reported, 26. 

6. School Visits —By Local Superintendents, 10,448,—increase, 260; by Clergymen, 
6,724,—increase, 277; by Municipal Councillors, 1,631,—increase, 84; by Magistrates, 
1705,—decrease, 127; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 517,—increase, 207}; by 
Trustees, 18,724,—increase, 111; by other Persons, 36,058,—increase, 419. Total School 
Visits, 75,807,—increase, 1,231, (as against a decrease of 7,366 in 1869). I am happy 
to state this gratifying fact; as it does not indicate any diminution of zeal and interest 
in Public School Education on the part of those whose duty, and interest, and privi- 
lege it is to elevate and strengthen public opinion in this first work of civilization, and 
by personal presence and counsel to prompt and encourage the most indifferent Parents 
to educate their children. 

7. School Lectures.—By Local Superintendents, 2,764,—decrease, 16; by other 
Persons, 290,—decrease, 57. Whole number of School Lectures, 3,054,—decrease, 73. 
The Lectures delivered by others than Local Superintendents are, of course, voluntary ; 
but the Law requires that every Local Superintendent, (now Inspector), shall deliver, 
during the year, at least one Lecture on Education in each School Section under his 
charge; and the number of School Sections reported, with Schools open in them, is 
4,566. There are, therefore, 1,512 School Sections, with Schools open, in which the 
requirement of the Law, in regard to delivering an Educational Lecture, has not been 
observed. The Statistical Table shows the Counties in which this neglect of duty 
has occurred. The state of the weather, and the proposed change in the office of Local 
Superintendent, may, in some instances, have interfered with the discharge of this 
duty, but it can scarcely account for the failure in 1,512 School Sections. The practice 
of giving Lectures on various subjects is becoming every year more general and popular. 
It would be singular, indeed, if one Lecture a year in each School Section, on some 
subject of educational requirement or progress, could not be made instructive and 
popular. It is, however, gratifying to observe that the number of Visits to Schools by 
the late Local Superintendents was equal to the requirements of the Law. 


8. Time of Keeping the Schools Open.—The average time of keeping the Schools 
open, including the Holidays, was eleven months and four days, in 1870. This is nearly 
twice the average time of keeping open the Public ‘Schools in the States of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and about three months more than the average time of keeping them open 
in the States of New York and Massachusetts,—arising chiefly from our making the 
Apportionment of the School Fund to School Sections not according to population, but 
according to the average Attendance and the time of keeping open such Schools,—that 
is, according to the work done in such Schools. 


9. Public School Examinations.—The whole number of Public School Examinations 
was 7,097,—increase, 127; (as against a decrease of 173 in 1869), though less than two 
for each School. The Law requires that there should be in each School a Public Quar- 
terly examination, of which the Teacher should give notice to Trustees and Parents of 
Pupils, and to the School Visitors, (Clergymen, Magistrates, etcetera), resident in the 
School Sections. I think the time has now arrived, (under the new and improved System 
inaugurated by the School Law and Regulations of 1871), to make it my duty hereafter 
to withhold the Apportionment of the School Fund from the Schools in which this pro- 
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vision of the Law is violated. Good Teachers do not shrink from, nor are indifferent 
to, Public Examinations of their Schools. They seek occasions to exhibit the results 
of their skill and industry; but incompetent and indolent Teachers shrink from the 
publicity and labour attendant on Public Examinations of their Schools. The stimulus 
to progress caused by such Examinations, together with tests of efficiency on the part 
of Teachers, and of progress on the part of Pupils, cannot fail to produce beneficial 
effects on Parents, Pupils and Teachers, as well as on the interests of general and 
thorough Public School Education; and such Examinations will doubtless, under the 
new and improved Programme of Studies, command a large attendance of Parents, 
Trustees, and friends of the Pupils of the School. 


10. The Number of Schools holding Public Recitations of prose or poetry by the 
Pupils was 2,566—increase 154. This exercise should be practised in every School, (and 
I am glad its use is increasing), as it tends to promote habits of accurate learning by 
heart, improvement in Reading and Spelling, and is an agreeable and often amusing 
diversion for all parties concerned. The little episodes of such exercises in the ordinary 
routine of School duties exert a salutary influence upon the minds of Pupils and are 
happy interludes in the exercises on days of Public Examinations; and the more agree- 
able and attractive such exercises, as well as School Examinations, can be made, the 
more rapid and successful will School progress become. 


11. School Prizes and Merit Cards.—The number of Schools in which Prizes are 
reported as having been distributed to reward and encourage meritorious Pupils, is 
1,345,—decrease, 12; although there has been an increase in the aggregate amount of 
Prize Books applied for and sent out to the Schools. In every instance, as far as I 
can learn, where the distribution of Prizes has not proved both satisfactory and bene- 
ficial, the failure may be traced to the want of intelligence, or fairness, or both, in the 
awarding of them. In some cases it may be ascribed to the same causes which caused 
the violation of the Law in not holding Public Examinations of Schools,—the want of 
competence and industry in Teachers,—their not attending to and recording the indi- 
vidual conduct and progress of each Pupil, and, therefore, the absence of data essential 
to an impartial and intelligent judgment as to the merits of Pupils. In other cases, 
there has been a desire to give something to every Pupil without reference to either 
conduct, or progress, in order that none may complain, thus defeating the very object 
of Prizes, and rejecting the principle on which the true system of Prizes is established, 
and on which the Divine Government itself is based, namely, rewarding every one 
accordng to his works. I may here repeat again what I have already remarked on this 
subject, that the hackneyed objection as to the distribution of Prizes exciting feelings 
of dissatisfaction, envy and hatred in the minds of those who do not obtain them, is 
an objection against all competition, and is, therefore, contrary to every-day practice 
in all the relations of life. If the distribution of Prizes is decided fairly, according 
to merit, there can be no just ground for dissatisfaction; and faclities are now provided 
and their employment prescribed, with a view to determine the merit of punctuality, 
of good conduct, of diligence, of proficiency on the part of each Pupil during each Term 
_of the year,—a four-fold motive to exertion and emulation in everything that constitutes 
a good Pupil and a good School. But the indifferent and flagging Teacher does not 
wish such a pressure to be brought to bear upon his every-day teaching and attention 
to everything essential to an efficient School! nor does he desire the test of a periodical 
examination of his Pupils by an Examining Committee to be applied to his teaching 
and management of the School. The objection that the distribution of Prizes to deserv- 
ing Pupils excites the envy and hatred of the undeserving, is a convenient pretext to 
protect and permit incompetence and indifference on the part of the Teacher. 


But the existence of such alleged dissatisfaction is no reason for refusing rewards 
to punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of Pupils. There 
is often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuccessful Candidates and their friends 
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in the results of Municipal and Parliamentary Elections, and the distribution of Prizes 
by Agricultural and Horticultural Associations; but this is no argument against the 
value of free and elective institutions; nor does it prevent the people generally from 
honouring with their suffrages those on whose merits they place most value, even although 
they may sometimes err in their judgment. Nor do the Managers of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies withhold Prizes from the most successful Cultivators of Grains 
and Vegetables, and Fruits and Flowers, because of dissatisfaction among the envious 
of the less diligent and less skilful Farmers and Gardeners. 


It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty; that to him that hath, 
(that is, improves what he hath), shall be given, and the Neglector shall be sent empty 
away. Providence does not reverse its order of administration, because some persons 
are discontented and envious at the success of the faithful diligence and skill of others. 
Nor does Providence appeal alone to the transcendental motives of duty, gratitude, 
immortality, but presents also the motives of the life that now is, as well as of that 
which is to come. 


I prefer the order of Providence, and the principles on which our civil institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead- 
level notions of stationary Teachers, and the envious murmurings of negligent Pupils 
and their misguided friends. 


An explanation of this feature of our School System will be its best justification, 
and evince its great importance. I therefore present it again as follows :— 


A comprehensive Catalogue of carefully-selected and beautiful Prize Books has been 
prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees and Municipalities applying for 
them ; and, besides furnishing the Books at cost price, the Department adds one hundred 
per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by Trustees and Municipal Councils to 
procure these Prize Books for the encouragement of children in their Schools. A series 
of Merit Cards, with appropriate Illustrations and Mottoes, has been prepared by the 
Department, and is supplied to Trustees and Teachers at a very small charge,—half 
the cost,—and these Merit Cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally weekly, to 
Pupils meriting them. One class of Cards is for punctuality; another for good conduct; 
a third for diligence; a fourth for perfect recitations. There are generally three or 
four Prizes under each of these heads; and the Pupil, or Pupils who get the largest 
number of Merit Cards under each head, will, at the end of the Quarter, or Half Year, 
be entitled to the Prize Books awarded: Thus an influence is exerted upon every part 
of a Pupil’s conduct, and during every day of his School career. If he cannot learn 
as fast as another Pupil, he can be as punctual, as diligent, and maintain as good 
conduct; and to acquire distinction, and an entertaining and beautiful Book, for punc- 
tuality, diligence, good conduct, or perfect recitations, or exercises, must be a just ground 
of satisfaction not only to the Pupil, but also to his, or her, Parents and friends. There 
are two peculiarities of this system of Merit Cards worthy of special notice. The one 
is, that it does not rest upon the comparative success of single Examinations at the end 
of the Term, or half year, or year, but on the daily conduct and diligence of each Pupil, 
during the whole period, and that irrespective of what may be done, or not done, by any 
other Pupil. The ill-feeling by rivalship at a single Examination is avoided, and each Pupil 
is judged and rewarded according to his merits, as exhibited in his every day School 
life. The second peculiarity is, that the standard of merit is founded on the Holy 
Scriptures, as the Mottoes on each Card are all taken from the Sacred Volume, and 
the Illustrations on each Card consist of a portrait of a character illustrative of the 
principle of the Motto, and as worthy of imitation. The Prize Book System, and 
especially in connection with that of Merit Cards, has a most salutary influence upon 
the School discipline, upon both Teachers and Pupils, besides diffusing a large amount 
of entertaining and useful reading. 


- 
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V.—Table E.—Prayers, Reading of the Scriptures in Schools, Text Books, Maps and 
Apparatus. 


1. Prayers and Reading of the Scr¢ptures.—Of the 4,566 Schools reported, the Daily 
Exercises were opened and closed with Prayers in 3,246 of them,—increase, 119; and the 
Bible was read in 3,097,—increase, 95. No child can be compelled to be present at 
Religious Instruction, Reading, or Exercise, against the wish of his Parents, or 
Guardians, expressed in writing. The Religious Instruction, Reading and Exercises, 
are, like Religion itself, a voluntary matter with Trustees, Teachers, Parents and 
Guardians. The Council of Public Instruction provides facilities, even Forms of 
Prayer, and makes recommendations on the subject, but does not assume authority to 
enforce, or compel, compliance with those provisions and recommendations. In some 
instances the Reading and Prayers are according to the Roman Catholic Church; but, 
generally, those Exercises are Protestant. The fact that in 3,246 Schools, out of 4,566, 
Religious Exercises of some kind are voluntarily practised, indicates the prevalent 
religious principles and feelings of the people; although the absence of such Religious 
Exercises in a School does not, by any means, indicate the absence of Religious prin- 
ciples, or feelings, in the neighbourhood of such School. There are many Religious 
Persons who think the Day School, like the Farm Fields, is the place of secular work, the 
Religious Exercises of the workers being performed, in the one case as in the other, 
in the household, and not in the field of labour. But as Christian principles and morals 
are the foundation of all that is most noble in man, and the great fulcrum and lever 
of public freedom and prosperity in a Country, it is gratifying to see general and avowed 
recognition of them in the Public Schools. 

2. Text Books.—In a previous Annual Report I explained fully the steps which had 
been taken and the measures adopted, not only to secure a uniform series of Text Books 
for the Schools, but a uniform series of excellent Canadian Text Books, and the com- 
plete success of those measures. Table E shows that those Text Books are now all but 
universally used, and also the number of Schools in which each of the Text Books on 
the various subjects of instruction is used. 

3. Maps, Globes, and other Apparatus.—The Maps and Globes, and most of the 
other Apparatus used in the Schools, are now manufactured in Canada, forming a new 
and interesting branch of Canadian manufacture. Blackboards are used in 4,504, (or 
nearly all), the Schools,—increase, 82; Globes are used in 1,326 Schools,—increase, 43; 
Maps are used in 3,785 Schools,—increase, 92. Total Maps used in the Schools, 28,149,— 
increase, 1,088, (as against an increase of 250 in 1869). 


VI.—Table F.—Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


1. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 163,—decrease during the 
year, 2. 

2. Receipts.—The amount apportioned and paid by the Chief Superintendent from 
the Legislative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance, as com- 
pared with that at the Public Schools in the same Municipalities, was $8,906,—increase, 
$176. The amount apportioned and paid for the purchase of Maps, Prize Books and 
Libraries, upon the usual condition of an equal sum being provided from local sources, 
was $683,—increase, $207. The amount of School Rates from the Supporters of Separate 
Schools, was $31,845,—increase, $402. The amount subscribed by Supporters of Separ- 
ate Schools, and from other sources, was $17,065,—increase, $962. Total amount 
received from all sources was $58,500,—increase, $1,749. 

3. Expenditures.—For payment of Teachers, $41,738,—increase, $3,109; for Maps, 
Prize Books and Libraries, $1,766,—increase, $327; for other School purposes, $14,994, 
—decrease, 1,688. 

4, Pupils —The number of Pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools, was 
20,652,—-decrease, 34. Average attendance, 10,035,—increase, 1,704. 
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5. The whole number of Teachers employed in the Separate Schools, was 236,— 
increase, 8; male Teachers, 96,—decrease, 8; female Teachers, 140,—increase, 16. 
Teachers of Religious Orders, male, 25,—decrease, 5; female, 58,—increase, 15. 

6. The same Table shows the branches taught in the Separate Schools, and the 
number of Pupils in each branch; also the number of Schools using Maps, Apparatus 
and Black-boards. 

General Remarks.—l. It is proper for me to repeat the remark, that the Public 
Schools of Ontario are Non-denominational. Equal protection is secured to and enjoyed 
by every Religious Persuasion. No child is compelled to receive Religious Instruction, 
or attend any Religious Exercise, or Reading, against the wishes of his Parents, or 
Guardians, expressed in Writing. I have known no instance of proselytism in the 
Public Schools, nor have I received, during the year, a single complaint of interference 
with Religious rights so fully secured by Law. 

2. According to the returns of the Religious Denominations of Teachers, as given 
in Table ©, and noted above, the number of Roman Catholic Teachers of the Common 
Schools is 592, of whom 236 are Teachers in Separate Schools. There were, therefore, 
356, (increase during the year, 18), Roman Catholic Teachers employed in the Non- 
denominational Public Schools,—an illustrative proof of the absence of exclusiveness 
in the local, as well as Executive, administration of the School System, and for which, 
did the feeling exist, a plea might be made on the ground that general provision has 
been made for Roman Catholic Separate Schools. I may also observe that, according 
to the last General Census, there were 464,315 children in Ontario between the ages of 
five and sixteen years. Of these, according to the proportion of Roman Catholic 
population, at least 70,000 must be assumed to be the children of Roman Catholic 
Parents. Of these 70,000 Roman Catholic children, only 20,652, (not one-third of the 
Roman Catholic School population), attend the Separate Schools; the other two-thirds, 
(allowing even 10,000 as not attending any School), attend the Public Schools, in which 
no less than 3856 Roman Catholic Teachers are employed; and yet not a complaint has 
been made of even an attempt at proselytism, or interference with Religious rights 
guaranteed by Law. 


VII.—Table G.—Grammar (now High) Schools, Receipts and Expenditures, Pupils, 
Fees, or Free Schools. 


Recetpts.—The amount of balances from the preceding year, (that is, of moneys not 
paid out by the 3lst of December, 1869), was $11,590,—increase, $1,506. The amount 
of Legislative Grant for the Salaries of Teachers, was $54,695,—increase, $2,592. The | 
amount of Legislative Grant apportioned for Maps, Prize Books, etcetera, was $1,348,— 
increase, $558. The amount of Municipal Grants in support of Grammar Schools, was 
$43,597 ,—increase, $8,193. The amount of Pupils’ Fees, was $19,375,—increase, $2,451. 
Balances of the preceding year and other sources, $15,000,—increase, $4,211. Total 
Receipts, $145,607,—increase, $19,514. 

Expenditures.—For Salaries of Masters and Teachers, $105,153,—increase, $8,143; 
for Building, Rents and Repairs, $20,390,—increase, $13,011; for Fuel, Books, and con- 
tingencies, $8,648,—increase, $425; for Maps, Prize Books, Apparatus, and Libraries, 
$3,374,—increase, $1,482. Total Expenditure for the year 1870, $137,566,—increase, 
$23,063. Balances of moneys not paid out at the end of the year, $8,041,—decrease, 
$3,549. 

Number of Schools, 101,—no increase. 

Number of Pupils, 7,351,—increase, 743,—a large proportionate increase. 


VIII.—Table H.—Number of Pupils in the Various Branches, and Miscellaneous 
Information. 


This Table shows both the subjects taught and the number of Pupils in such subjects 


in each of the Grammar Schools, the names, University Degree, or Certificate of the 
Head Masters, and number of Teachers employed in each School. 
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Whole Number of Pupils in English, 7,280,—increase, 789; in English Grammar, 
7,091,—increase, 628; in Spelling and Dictation, 6,958,—increase, 891; in Reading, 
6,863,—increase, 939; in Composition, 4,915,—decrease, 100. Total in Latin, 6,658,— 
increase, 1,081; in Harkness, or Arnold, 5,187,—increase, 1,041; in Latin Grammar, 
4,371,—increase, 487; in Latin Exercises and Prose Composition, 2,467,—increase, 471; 
in Prosody, 564,—increase, 6; Reading Cesar, 632,—decrease, 10; Reading Virgil, 578,— 
decrease, 2; Reading Livy, 138,—decrease, 48; Reading Ovid, 129, 129,—increase, 34; 
Reading Cicero, 310,—increase, 53; Reading Horace, 243,—increase, 37; in Verse Com- 
position, 260,—increase, 131. Total in Greek, 769,—decrease, 89; in Harkness, 468,— 
decrease, 30; in Greek Grammar, 579,—increase, 26; in Written Exercises, 413,— 
increase, 1; Reading Lucian, 174,—decrease, 34; Reading the Anabasis, 218,—decrease, 
35; Reading the Iliad, 153,—increase, 1; Reading the Odyssey, 45,—decrease, 18. Total in 
French, 2,850,—increase, 4384; in French Grammar, 2,586,—increase, 461; in Written 
Exercise and Composition, 2,098,—increase, 190; in French Dictation and Conversation, 
786,—increase, 280; Reading Voltaire’s Charles XII., 693,—increase, 147; Reading 
Corneille’s Horace, 199,—decrease, 42. Total in Arithmetic, 7,212,—increase, 770. Total 
in Algebra, 3,525,—increase, 464. Total in Euclid, 2,172,—increase, 119; in the higher 
rules of Arithmetic, 6,115,—increase, 695; in the higher rules of Algebra, 2,201,— 
increase, 353; in Euclid, Books III and IV, 855,—increase, 68; in Trigonometry or 
Logarithms, 651,—increase, 150; in Mensuration and Surveying, 717,—increase, 288; in 
Ancient Geography, 1,409,—increase, 41; in Modern Geography, 6,631,—increase, 951. 
Total in History, 5,981,—increase, 763; in Ancient History, 1,275,—increase, 205; in 
Physical Science, 1,948,—increase, 267; in Christian Morals, 1,437,—decrease, 50; in 
Civil Government, 144,—increase, 62; in Writing, 6,399,—increase, 730; in Book-keeping 
and Commercial Transactions, 1,636,—increase, 97; in Drawing, 912,—increase, 27; in 
Vocal Music, 490.—decrease, 183; in Gymnastics, 431,—decrease, 185; in Military Drill. 
434,—decrease, 404; Schools in which the Bible is used, 60,—increase, 3; Schools in 
which there are Daily Prayers, 88,—same as 1869; Schools under united Grammar and 
Common School Boards, 62,—decrease, 3; number of Maps in the Schools, 1,712,— 
increase, 112; number of Globes in Schools, 128,—decrease, 5; number of Pupils who 
were matriculated at any University during the year, 8l,—decrease 6; number of 
Masters and Teachers employed in 101 Schools, 172,—increase, 7. 


IX.—Table I.—Meteorologitcal Observations. 


Of late years the practical value of the science of Meteorology has been recognized 
by all civilized Governments, and Systems of Simultaneous Observations have been 
widely established, the results of which must tend to elucidate the laws which control 
the Atmospheric Phenomena. The recent establishment of the Storm Signal Office at 
Washington, and its extension to this Province, show the great importance of Meteor- 
ological Observations. The daily Weather Reports, and the ‘‘Probabilities’’? founded 
on the Observations, have been most valuable, instructive and interesting. The system 
of ‘Drum Signals’ established on the English Coast by the late Admiral Fitzroy, 
although not appreciated at first, have become a necessity, and, under the good Prov- 
idence of God, have been the means of averting great destruction of life and property. 
The same Admiral, when head of the Meteorological Office in England, thus referred 
to the importance of returns of Temperature, and the especial need of Observations in 
British America:—‘‘Tables of the mean Temperature of the Air in the year, and in the 
different months and seasons of the year, at above one thousand Stations on the Globe, 
have recently been computed by Professor Dové, and published under the auspices of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. This work, which is a true model of the 
method in which a great body of Meteorological facts, collected by different Observers 
and at different times, should be brought together and co-ordinated, has conduced, as 
is well known, to conclusions of very considerable importance in their bearing on 
Climatology, and on the general laws of the distribution of Heat on the surface of the 
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Globe.”’? In regard to land Stations, Professor Dové’s Tables have shewn that data are 
still pressingly required from the British North American Possessions intermediate 
between the Stations of the Arctic Expeditions and those of the United States; and that 
the deficiency extends across the whole North American Continent in those latitudes, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Grammar School System secures the continuous residence of a class of men, at 
different points, who are well qualified by education to perform the work of Observa- 
tion, and the Law authorizes the establishment and maintenance of a limited number 
of Stations, selected by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, at which daily Observations are taken of Barometric 
pressure, Temperature of the Air, Tension of Vapour, Humidity of the Air, direction - 
and velocity of the Wind, amount of Cloudiness, Rain, Snow, Auroras, and other 
meteoric phenomena. The Observations are taken at 7 a.m., 1. p.m., and 9 p.m. The 
Instruments used have been subjected to the proper tests. Full abstracts of the daily 
Records are sent to the Education Office monthly, in addition to a weekly Report on 
certain Observations, which is prepared for publication in any local newspaper the 
Observer may select. Abstracts of the Results for each month are regularly published 
in the Journal of Education, and the Observers’ Reports, after strict examination, are 
arranged and preserved for further investigations. 

In my Report of 1867, the results of most of the Observations were presented in 
the form of Synchronous Curves, but as the expense proved an objection, a synopsis is 
now given in figures. For the same reason the important notes of the Observers are 
omitted. . 

I have pleasure in adding that the Observers are, upon the whole, discharging their 
duties with fidelity, and that through their exertions the materials for investigating 
the Climatology of the Province are rapidly accumulating. 


X.—Table K.—Provincial Normal and Model Schools. 


The recent County Examinations throughout the Province have demonstrated the 
great value and usefulness of the Normal School. Every one of its Students who were 
examined has acquitted himself well. The recent appointments of Doctor Carlyle and 
Mr. Thomas Kirkland to Masterships in the Normal School will contribute still more 
to its efficiency and value. As the successor of Doctor Sangster, the Reverend Doctor 
Davies, the new Principal, will be able effectually to sustain the high reputation which 
the Institution has acquired throughout the Country. The whole system has been of 
late. years brought to a degree of thoroughness and practical efficiency, even in its 
minutest details, that I have not witnessed in any other Establishments of the kind. 
The standard of admission to the Normal School has been raised much above that of 
former years, and, therefore, the Entrance Examination, (which is always in writing), 
has been made increasingly severe; yet the applications for admission during the present 
Session, (August, 1871), have been 198, (larger than for some years), and the failures 
in Examination have been 13,—much less proportionally than at the commencement 
of previous Sessions. Upwards of 90 of those admitted have been Teachers. The 
establishment of the third Mastership, with a view to give greater prominence to the 
subject of Natural Science, will have a most beneficial and salutary effect upon the 
introduction and teaching of those subjects in our Public Schools as required by the 
new School Act. The applications now on the Books for admission to the Model Schools, 
above what can be entertained, are upwards of 600. The newly enlarged Buildings for 
these Schools will not only relieve us of this pressure, but will add greatly to the 
practical character and efficiency of these Schools of practice in the Normal School 
Course. 

Table K contains three abstracts, the first of which gives the gross number of 
applications, the number that had been Teachers before entering the Normal School, 
attendance of Teachers-in-training, Certificates, and other particulars respecting them 
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during the twenty-one years’ existence of the Normal School; the second abstract gives 
the Counties whence Students have come; and the third gives the Religious Persuasions 
of the Students. 

The Table shows that of the 6,069 admitted to the Normal School, (out of 6,736 
applications), 2,992 of them had been Teachers; and of those admitted, 3,129 were 
males, and 2,940 were females. Of the 3,129 male Candidates admitted, 2,088 of them 
had been Teachers; of the 2,940 female Candidates admitted, 904 of them had been 
Teachers. The number admitted the first Session of 1870 was 159, the second Session, 
173,—total, 332,—of whom 220 attended both Sessions. Of the whole number admitted, 
137 were males, and 195 females. Of the male Students admitted, 87 had been Teachers ; 
of the female Students admitted, 58 had been Teachers. f 


J think it necessary here to repeat the explanations which I have heretofore given 
respecting the objects and offices of the Normal and Model Schools :— 


The Normal and Model Schools were not designed to educate young persons, but to 
train ‘Teachers, both theoretically and practically, for conducting Schools throughout 
the Province, in Cities and Towns as well as Townships. They are not constituted, as 
are most of the Normal Schools in both Europe and America, to impart the preliminary 
education requisite for teaching. That preparatory education is supposed to have been 
attained in the ordinary public, or private, Schools. The Entrance Examination to 
the Normal School requires this. The object of the Normal and Model Schools is, 
therefore, to do for the Teachers what an apprenticeship does for the Mechanic, the 
Artist, the Physician, the Lawyer,—to teach him theoretically and practically how to 
do. the work of his profession. No inducements are held out to any one to apply for 
admission to the Normal School, except that of qualifying himself, or herself, for the 
profession of teaching; nor are any admitted except those who, in writing, declare their 
intention to pursue the profession of teaching, and that their object in coming to the 
Normal School is to better qualify themselves for their profession,—a declaration similar 
to that which is required for admission to Normal Schools in other Countries. Nor is 
any Candidate admitted without passing an Entrance Examination in writing, equal 
to what is required for an ordinary Second-class Certificate by a County Board. 

No argumentation is any longer required to justify the establishment and opera- 
tions of Normal Schools. The experience and practice of all educating Countries have 
established their necessity and importance. The wonder now is, that while no one 
thinks of being a Printer, a Painter, or Shoemaker, etcetera, without first learning the 
Trade, Persons have undertaken the most difficult and important of all Trades, or Pro- 
fessions,—that which develops mind and forms character,—without any preparation for 
it. The demand for Teachers trained in the Normal and Model Schools, and their 
success, is the best proof of the high appreciation of the value of their services by the 
Country. Of course no amount of culture can supply the want of natural good sense 
and abilities; but training and culture double the power of natural endowments, and 
often give to them all their efficiency. 


The Model Schools, (one for Boys and the other for Girls), formerly limited to 150 
Pupils each, will, when the enlargement of the Buildings is completed, admit of 100 
additioual Pupils each. The Pupils admitted are now required to pay Two dollars per 
month, while the Public Schools of the City are Free. These Schools are appendages 
to the Normal School, and are each under the immediate charge of Teachers who have 
-been trained in the Normal School, and are overseen and inspected by the Principal 
and Masters of the Normal School. The Teachers-in-training in the Normal School, 
divided into Classes, spend some time each week in the Model Schools, where they first 
observe how a Model School for teaching Public School subjects is organized and man- 
aged; how the Pupils are classified, and how the several subjects are taught; and they 
at length teach themselves, as Assistants, under the observation and instruction of the 
regularly trained Teachers of the School, who also make notes, and report from day to 
day the attention, aptitude, power of explaining, governing, commanding attention, 
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etcetera. The Principal of the Normal School includes in his instructions a series of 
Lectures on School Government, teaching, etcetera; and Doctor Hodgins, the’ Deputy 
Superintendent of Education, (a Member of the Bar), delivers a short Course of Lec- 
tures to the Normal School Students on the School Law, and their duties and modes of 
proceeding respecting it. 


XI.—Table L.—Other Educational Institutions. 


As the Public and High Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, the 
Private Schools, Academies and Colleges must be considered in order to form a correct 
idea of the state and progress of Education in this Province. Table L contains an 
abstract of the information collected respecting these Institutions. As the information 
is obtained and given voluntarily, it can only be regarded as an approximation to 
accuracy, and, of course, very much below the real facts. According to the information 
obtained, there are 16 Colleges, (some of them possessing University powers), with 
1,930 Students; 284 Academies and Private Schools,—increase, 5,—with 6,562 Pupils,— 
increase, 170; hich were kept open 11 months, and employed 373 gS EI aus —increase, 
21. Total Sider: and Pupils, 8,492,—increase, 470. 


XII:.—Table M.—Free Public Libraries. 


1. This Table contains three Statements; first, of the Municipalities which have been 
supplied with Libraries, or additions, during the year, and the value and number of 
Volumes to each; second, the Counties to which Libraries have been supplied during the 
past and former years, and the value and number of Volumes, and also of other Public 
Libraries; third, the number and subjects of Volumes which have been furnished, as 
Libraries and Prize Books, to the several Counties each year since the commencement, 
in 1853, of this branch of the School System. 

2.—Statement No. 1.—The amount expended in establishing and increasing the 
Libraries is $3,395,—decrease, $1,260,—of which one-half has been provided from local 
sources. The number of Volumes supplied is 5,024,—decrease, 1,404, which is more 
than made up by the increase of 60,000 in the Number of Books, as Prizes, sent out. 

3.—Statement No. 2.—The value of Public Free Libraries furnished to the end of 
1870 was $135,525,—increase, $3,395. The number of Libraries, exclusive of subdivisions, 
1,146,—increase, 39. The number of Volumes in these Libraries was 239,062,—increase, 
5,024. 

Sundy School Inbraries reported, 2,483,—increase, 160. The number of Volumes in 
these Libraries was 345,855,—increase, 10,870. 

Other Public Libraries reported, 389,—increase, 4. The number of Volumes in these 
Libraries was 174,441,—increase, 404. 

The total number of Public Libraries in Ontario is 3,968,—increase, 208. The total 
of the number of Volumes in these Libraries is 759,358,—increase during the year, 
16,298 Volumes. 

4.—Statement No. 3.—This important Statement contains the number and classifica- 
tion of Public Libraries and Prize Books which have been sent out from the Depository 
of the Department from 1853 to 1870 inclusive. The total number of Volumes for Public 
Free Libraries sent out, 242,672. The classification of these Books is as follows:— 
History, 42,193; Zoology and Physiology, 15,275; Botany, 2,811; Phenomena, 6,108; 
Physical Science, 4,772; Geology, 2,077; Natural Philosophy and Manufactures, 13,152; 
Chemistry, 1,540; Agricultural Chemistry, 794; Practical Agriculture, 9,592; Literature, 
23,272; Voyages, 20,989; Biography, 27,977; Tales and Sketches, Practical Life, 68,153; 
Fiction, 1,015; Teachers’ Library, 2,952. Total number of Prize Books sent out, 
503,449. Grand total of Library and Prize Books, (including, but not included in the 
above, 14,379 Volumes sent to Mechanics’ Institutes and Sunday Schools, paid for wholly 
from local sources), 759,884. 
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5. In regard to the Free Public Libraries, it may be proper to repeat the explana- 
tion that these Libraries are managed by Local Municipal Councils and School Trustees, 
(chiefiy by the latter), under Regulations prepared according to Law by the Council of 
Public Instruction. The Books are procured by the Education Department, from Pub- 
lishers both in Europe and America, at as low prices for cash as possible; and a carefully 
prepared classified Catalogue of about 4,000 Works, (which, after examination, have been 
approved by the Council of Public Instruction), is printed, and sent to the Trustees of 
each School Section, and the Council of each Municipality. From this select and 
comprehensive Catalogue the local Municipal and School Authorities desirous of estab- 
lishing and increasing a Library select such works as they think proper, or request the 
Department to do so for them, and receive from the Department not only the Books 
at prices about from twenty-five to thirty per cent. cheaper than the ordinary retail 
prices, but an Apportionment in Books of one hundred per cent. upon the amount which 
they provide for the purchase of such Books. None of these Works are disposed of to 
any private parties, except Teachers and School Inspectors, for their Professional use; 
and the rule is not to keep a large supply of any one work on hand, so as to prevent 
the accumulation of Stock, and to add to the Catalogue yearly new and useful Books 
which are constantly issuing from the European and American Press. ‘There is also 
kept in the Department a record of every Public Library, and of the Books which have 
been furnished for it, so that additions can be made to such Libraries without liability to 
send second copies of the same Books. 


XIII.—Table N.—Summary of the Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books Supplied to the 
Counties, Cities, Towns and Villages during the Year. 


1. The amount expended in supplying Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books for the 
Schools, was $28,810,—increase, $4,345. The one-half of this sum was provided volun- 
tarily from local sources; in all cases the Books, or articles, are applied for and fifty 
per cent. of the value paid for by the parties concerned before being sent. The number 
of Maps of the World sent out was 186; of Europe, 221; of Asia, 185; of Africa, 164; 
of America, 180; of British North America and Canada, 238; of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 188; of Single Hemispheres, 153; of Scriptural and Classical, 135; of other 
Charts and Maps, 269; of Globes, 109; of sets of Apparatus, 62; of other pieces of School 
Apparatus, 612; of Historical and other Lessons, in sheets, 5,880. Number of Volumes 
of Prize Books, 60,655. 

2. It may be proper to repeat that the Map, Apparatus, and Prize Book branch of 
the School System was not established till 1855. From that time to the end of 1870 the 
amount expended for Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books, (not including Public Libraries), 
was $293,043, one-half of which has been provided from local sources, from which all 
applications have been made. The number of Maps of the World furnished is 2,451; of 
Europe, 3,822; of Asia, 3,086; of Africa, 2,851; of America, 3,231; of British North 
America and Canada, 3,593; of Great Britain and Ireland, 3,688; of Single Hemispheres, 
2,548; of Classical and Scriptural Maps, 2,628; other Maps and Charts, 5,444; Globes, 
1,942; sets of Apparatus, 411; single articles of School Apparatus, 14,615; Historical 
and other Lessons in sheets, 154,212; Volumes of Prize Books, 503,449. 

3. I also repeat the following explanation of this branch of the Department :— 

The Maps, Globes, and various articles of School Apparatus sent out by the Depart- 
ment, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, are provided 
from local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Ontario, and at lower prices than 
imported articles of the same kind have been heretofore obtained. The Globes and Maps 
manufactured, (even the material), in Ontario contain the latest discoveries of Voyagers 
and Travellers, and are executed in the best manner, as are Tellurians, Mchanical 
Powers, Numeral Frames, Geometrical Powers, etcetera. All this has been done by 
employing competitive private skill and enterprise. The Department has furnished the 
Manufacturers with Copies and Models, purchasing certain quantities of the articles 
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when manufactured, at stipulated prices, then permitting and encouraging them to 
manufacture and dispose of these articles themselves to any private parties desiring them, 
as the Department supplies them only to Municipal and School Authorities. In this 
way new domestic manufactures are introduced, and mechanical and artistical skill and 
enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to School and domestic instruction, heretofore 
unknown amongst us, or only attainable in particular cases with difficulty, and at great 
expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private families, as well as to Municipal 
and School Authorities all over the Country. It is also worthy of remark, that this 
important branch of the Education Department is self-supporting. All the expenses of 
it are reckoned in the cost of the Articles and Books procured, so that it does not cost 
either the Public Revenue, or School Fund, a penny beyond what is apportioned to the 
Municipalities and School Sections providing a like sum, or sums, for the purchase of 
Books, Maps, Globes, and various Articles of School Apparatus. I know of no other 
instance, in either the United States, or in Europe, of a branch of a Public Department 
of this kind conferring so great a benefit upon the public, and without adding to public 
expense. 


The following Tables will also be found of much interest in connection with this 
part of our School System. 


Table Shewing the Value of Articles sent out from the Educational Depository during 
the Years. 1851 to 1870, inclusive. 


Articles on which the 100 per cent. Articles sold at Teh) al f 
has been apportioned from the Catalogue prices, Libr: a ” sonny d 
y Legislative Grant. without any ap- rs ‘hot Danke 
vase portionment from) 47 eee 
the Legislative Maps, and Appa- 
Public School Maps, Apparatus Grant. ratus despatched. 
Library Books. | and Prize Books. | 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 
LSE 1T etre, hers So aeancdtin alse eegetnic ora tobe iota & eet tates ie ores 1,414 1,414. 
LODO neue Bi at gt ee GEA ei SEE ire cra cme ae aeletes 2,981 2,981 
isos ce Rio] ont ang tae, Ee ee ee 4,233 4,233 
(Let fae eee ree BLO Gi SUC US oot, Stee tae ON 5,514 | 56,890 
TR Oe ce Baa hoe | 9,947 4,655 4,389 | 18,901 
1856 Oo oe tek 7,205 9,320 5,726 22,251 
ECG ee ne eas ord 16,200 18,118 6,452 40,770 
PROS ett tae ote 3,982 11,810 6,972 22,764 
POD OAOE tiahoa cor 5,805 11,905 6,679 24,389 
ts RE Ske ee 8 | 5,289 | 16,832 5,416 27,5387 
baled wah gt Se nk) MA | 4,084 | 16,251 4,894 25,229 
ARES See eee: 3,273 | 16,194 4,844 | 24 311 
EC i eed eee 4,022 | 15,887 3,461 | 23,370 
LEGS ale at foc ar 1EOSE cal 17,260 4,454 | 23,645 
TEBO te ne ees 2,400 | 20,224 3,818 | 26,442 
| 6 Aa a 4,375 | 27,114 4,172 | 35,661 
LEG oko vi tate ent 3,404 28,270 7,419 39,093 
LBB re costes | 4,420 25,923 4,793 | 35,136 
TRGD sects aces | 4,655 24,475 5,678 | 34,808 
Leet oF Se he ek | 3,396 | 28,810 6,175 | 38,381 
| | 


Book Imports into Ontario and Quebec. 


The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the ‘‘Trade and Navigation 
Returns” for the years specified, showing the gross value of Books, (not Maps, or School 
Apparatus), imported into Ontario and Quebec. 
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Value of Books Value of Books Total Value of Proportion im- 
Vath entered at Ports injentered at Ports in} Books imported ported for the 
; the Province of the Province of into the two Education Depart- 
Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. ment. of Ontario. 

Dre's sok. Sams $101,880 $141,700 $243,580 $84 
BOO bs aa a ven 120,700 171,732 292,432 3,296 
MO oii a set Oreos 141,176 159,268 300,444 1,288 
Toor Garay 158,700 254, 280 412,980 22,764 
beni Bae ee deeds 171,452 307,808 479,260 44,060 
Ppt wes ee 194,356 338,792 533,148 25,624 
EOOONe Bog Sant 208,636 427,992 636,628 10,208 
Ue ete Nios Bee rg 224,400 309,172 533,572 16,028 
PS5St ss ee, 171,255 191,942 363,197 10,692 
ERB ao pe ee 139,057 184,304 323 361 5,308 
POU came ees, ; 155,604 252,504 408,108 8,846 
bs 4d Meee Sertnep Sl aoe 185,612 344,621 530,233 7,782 
EGU Hae Seer 183,987 249,234 433,221 7,800 
BSGR ee oe. a 184,652 276,673 461,325 4,085 
POE USEE Ses oes 93,308 127,233 220,541 4,668 
foi i ene aes 189, 386 200,304 389,690 9,522 
TOUS OMe eee 222 559 247,749 470,308 14,749 
EBUG= Las amct s 233,837 273,615 507,452 20,748 
TSG i on.24 eae *224,582 *254,048 478,630 12,374 
1SG3200 so pies: 278,914 373,758 652,872 11,874 
1869-1870.-...:.. 220,371 351,171 571,542 13,019 


XIV.—Table O.—Superannuated and Worn-out Teachers of Public Schools.t 


1. This Table shows the age and service of each Pensioner, and the amount which he 
receives. The system, according to which aid is given to worn-out Public School 
Teachers, is as follows:—In 1853 the Legislature appropriated $2,000, which it after- 
wards increased to $4,000 per annum, in aid of Superannuated, or worn-out, Public 
School Teachers. The allowance cannot exceed $6 annually for each year the Recipient 
has taught School in Ontario. Each Recipient must pay a subscription to the Fund 
of $4 for the current year, and $5 for each year since 1854, if he has not paid his $4 
any year; nor can any Teacher share in the fund unless he pays annually at that rate, 
commencing at the time of his beginning to teach, or with 1854, (when the system was 
established), if he began to teach before that time. When a Teacher omits his Annual 
Subscription, he must pay at the rate of $5 for that year, in order to be entitled to 
share in the Fund when worn out. When the fund is not sufficient, (as it never has 
been since the first year of its administration), to pay each Pensioner the full amount 
permitted by Law, it is then divided among the Claimants according to the number of 
years each one has taught. To secure equality, each Claimant is paid in full the first 
year, less the amount of his subscriptions required by Law to be paid. 

2. It appears from the Table that 256 have been admitted to receive aid, of whom 
125 have died, have not been heard from, or have resumed teaching, or have withdrawn 
from the Fund before, or during, the year 1870, the amount of their subscriptions having 
been returned to them. 


3. The average age of each Pensioner in 1870 was 68 years; the average length of 
time of service in Ontario was 21 years. No time is allowed Applicants except that 
which has been spent in teaching a Public School in Ontario, although their having 
taught School many years in England, Ireland, Scotland, or the British Provinces, has 
induced the Council, in some instances, to admit applicants to the list of worn-out Public 
School Teachers after teaching only a few years in this Province, which would not have 
been done had the Candidate taught, altogether, only a few years of his life. 


; * Estimate. + Norre.—I have ,fully discussed the provisions of the new law 0 on n this subject in a subsequent 
part of my Report. 


\ 
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4. My Report in former years contained the names of the parties on whose testi- 
mony the application in regard to each case was granted, together with the County of 
each Pensioner’s residence. That part of the Table has been omitted in my last Reports 
to save the expense of printing, though the record is preserved in the Department for 
reference, if occasion require. 


XV.—Table P.—Educational Summary for 1870. 


This Table exhibits, in a single page, the number of Educational Institutions of 
every kind, as far as I have been able to obtain returns, the number of Students and 
Pupils attending them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole number 
of these Institutions in 1870 was 4,970,—increase, 47; the whole number of Students and 
Pupils attending them was 459,161,—increase, 11,001; the total amount expended for 
all educational purposes was $2,173,711,—increase, $113,927. The total amount avail- 
able for educational purposes was $2,414,056,—increase, $140,152. 


XVI.—Table Q.—General Statistical Abstract of the Progress of Education in Ontario, 
from 1842 to 1869 Inclusive. 


It is only by comparing the number and character of Educational Institutions at 
different periods, the number of Pupils attending them, and the sums of money provided 
and expended for their support, that we can form a correct idea of the educational 
progress of a Country. The statistics for such comparisons should be kept constantly 
before the public mind to prevent erroneous and injurious impressions, and to animate 
to efforts of further and higher advancement. 

Congratulations have often been expressed at the great improvements which have 
been made in all of our Institutions of Education, in regard both to the subjects and 
methods of teaching, as in the accommodations and facilities of instruction; also in the 
number of our Educational Institutions, in attendance upon them, and in the provision 
for their support. But it is only by anaylazing and comparing the statistics contained 
in Table Q, that a correct and full impression can be formed of what has been accom- 
plished educationally in Ontario during the last twenty years. Take a few items as 
examples. From 1848 to 1870 the number of Public Schools has been increased from 
2,800 to 4,403, and the number of Pupils attending them from 130,739 to 421,866. The 
amount provided for the support of Public Schools has been increased since 1848 from 
$344,276 to $1,222,681, besides the amount provided for the purchase, erection, repairs 
of School Houses, etcetera, of which there are no Reports earlier than 1850, but which 
at that time amounted to only $56,756, but which in 1870 amounted to $489,380,— 
making the aggregate for Public School purposes in 1870, $1,712,061. Then the number 
of Free Schools since 1850 has increased from 252 to 4,244; to which are to be added 
the Normal and Model Schools, the system of uniform Text Books, Maps, Globes, 
Apparatus, (of domestic manufacture), Prize Books and Public Libraries. 


XVII.—The Educational Museum. 


Nothing is more important that that an establishment designed especially to be the 
Institution of the people at large,—to provide for them Teachers, Apparatus, Libraries, 
and every possible agency of instruction,—should, in all its parts and appendages, be 
such as the people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with 
pleasure and profit. While the Schools have been established, and are so conducted as 
to leave nothing to be desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accompany- 
ing agencies for the agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of Students 
and Pupils, and for the useful entertainment of numerous Visitors from various parts 
of the Country, as well as many from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and 
complete as the limited means furnished would permit. Such are the objects of the 
Educational Museum. 
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The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what has been done by 
the Imperial Government as part of the System of Popular Education,—regarding the 
indirect, as scarcely secondary to the direct, means of forming the taste and character 
of the people. 


It consists of a collection of School Apparatus for Public and High Schools, of 
Models of Agricultural and other Implements, of specimens of the Natural History of 
the Country, casts of Antique and Modern Statues and Busts, etcetera, selected from 
the principal Museums in Europe, including the Busts of several of the most celebrated 
characters in English and French History, also, copies of some of the works of the 
great Masters in Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the Italian, Schools of Paint- 
ing. These objects of Art are labelled for the information of those who are not familiar 
with the originals, but a descriptive historical Catalogue of them is in course of pre- 
paration. In the evidence given before the Select Committee of the British House of 
Commons, it is justly stated that ‘‘the object of a National Gallery is to improve the 
public taste, and afford a more refined description of enjoyment to the mass of the 
people ;’’ and the opinion is at the same time strongly expressed that as ‘‘people of taste 
going to Italy constantly bring home beautiful copies of beautiful originals,’ it is 
desired, even in England, that those who have not the opportunity or means of travelling 
abroad, should be enabled to see, in the form of an accurate copy, some of the works 
of Rafaelle and other great Masters; an object no less desirable in Canada than in 
England. What has been thus far done in this branch of public instruction is in part 
the result of a small annual sum which, by the liberality of the Legislature, has been 
placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, out of the Ontario 
Educational Grants, for the purpose of improving School Architecture and appliances, 
and to promote Art, Science and Literature, by the means of Models, Objects and 
Publications, collected in a Museum connected with the Department. 


The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, established 
at great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council of Education, appears, 
from successive Reports, to be exerting a very salutary influence, while the School of 
Art connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds in Drawing, Painting, 
Modelling, etcetera. 


A large portion of the contents of our Museum has been procured with a view to 
the School of Art, which has not yet been established, although the preparations for 
it are completed. But the Museum has been found a valuable auxiliary to the Schools; 
the number of Visitors from all parts of the Country, as well as from abroad, has 
greatly increased during the year, although considerable before; many have repeated 
their visits again and again; and IJ believe the influence of the Museum quite corresponds 
with what is said of that of the Educational Museum of London. 


The means employed for improving the Museum during the last two years were 
detailed in my last Annual Report; and the additions, made at a comparatively small 
expense, are of great variety and value. 


XVIII.—Report of the Inspector of Grammar (now High) Schools. 


I beg to direct special attention to the practical and excellent Report of the Inspector 
of Grammar, (now High), Schools, which will be found in this Volume. The Report of 
the Inspector, (the Reverend J. G. D. Mackenzie, M.A.), this year, as in former years, 
is replete with practical Remarks and Suggestions; it points out clearly the defects of 
many, both High and Public Schools, and shows clearly in the interests of higher 
English, as well as of sound Classical Education, the necessity of the revisal of the 
System, as contemplated by the principal provisions of the High School Bill, which were 
adopted this year by the Legislative Assembly. I am glad that, under the new Act, the 
‘principle of apportioning the High School Fund, according to results of teaching, and 
not merely according to numbers, will be carried out. 
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XIX.—Eztracts from Reports of Local Superintendents of Common Schools. 


In most School Reports both in Great Britain and the neighbouring States, a large 
space is devoted to extracts from local Reports, as illustrating the practical working of 
the School Systems, the inner and practical life of the people in their social relations 
and development,—the intelligent and noble struggles of Parents in some new settle- 
ments to educate their children, and the shameful negligence of others in some old 
settlements in regard to the education of their children. 

Character of these Reports.—It was thought desirable this year, with a view to save 
expense, to omit most of the usual extracts from the Reports of Local Superintendents 
of Townships, Cities, Towns, and incorporated Villages. But the extracts, among other 
things above noticed, establish the following facts :— 

1. Apathy and Selfishness a Cause of Backwardnes.—That the inefficiency and 
stationary condition of the Schools in many places does not arise from any complained 
of defects in the School Law, or System, but in most instances from the apathy and 
misguided selfishness of the parties concerned,—in a few instances from the newness and 
poverty of the settlements. 

2. Spirit and Enterprise of Old and New Townships contrasted. —That, on the 
contrary, the gratifying advancement of the Schools in other places does not depend 
upon the age, or wealth of the settlement, but upon the spirit of the people. Some of 
the oldest settlements of the Province in the River and Lake Townships of the County 
of Welland, and on the River St. Lawrence, are far behind the greater part of the 
newer Townships. 

3. Eastern and Western parts of Onatrio compared.—That, as a general rule, the 
Eastern section of Ontario, East of Kingston,—the County of Lanark excepted,—are 
far less advanced and far less progressive than the Western part of the Province, except. 
some old Townships on the Rivers Niagara and Detroit, and on Lake Erie. This will 
be strikingly seen on reference to the Library Map published in my Report of a pre- 
vious year. 

4. Best Teachers the Cheapest.—That the best made Shoes, and Waggons, and 
Fences, and Farm Tools are the most serviceable and cheapest in the long run, so the 
best Teachers, and School Houses and Furniture, are by far the cheapest, as well as 
the most profitable for all parties and all the interests of education and knowledge. 

5. Evils of the “Cheap”? Teachers.—That the most serious obstacles to the education 
of children in many parts of the Country are bad School House Accommodation, and 
the employment of incompetent and miscalled ‘‘cheap’’ Teachers; the only remedy for 
which is requiring proper School House Accommodation, doing away with the lowest 
class of Teachers, and prescribing a minimum Teacher’s Salary which will secure the 
employment and continuance in the profession of competent Te&chers. This is what 
the Country, as a whole, owes to itself, as well as to the helpless and injured youthful 
Members of it. 

6. Competitive EHraminations and Prizes.—That Competitive Examinations of 
Schools, and the distribution of Prizes to reward and encourage punctuality, good con- 
duct, diligence and perfect recitations of Pupils, form a powerful element for improving 
the Schools, and animating Teachers and Pupils to exertion. In all the local Reports, 
there is scarcely a dissenting voice as to the salutary influence of distributing Prizes 
as an encouragement and reward to meritorious Pupils in the Schools. The two or 
three instances in which a doubt as to their beneficial influence has been expressed, have 
been where the prizes have been distributed in an exceptional manner,—by the Teacher 
alone, or upon the single ground of cleverness or success at final Examinations, and not 
embracing rewards also for punctuality, good conduct, diligence, (as suggested and 
provided for by the four classes of Merit Cards), as well as for perfect recitations. The 
testimony is unanimous and unqualified as to the very beneficial influence upon Teachers 
and Pupils of Competitive Examinations among the Pupils of the several Schools of a’ 
Township. The two-fold objection heretofore urged in a few instances is now seldom 
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repeated, namely, that the distribution of Prizes is not an appeal to the high motives 
of duty, but to the lower motive of selfishness, as if the Bible does not from beginning 
to end urge the motive of reward as well as of duty upon human beings of all ranks 
and ages; and, secondly, that of discriminating between Pupils and rewarding the 
meritorious excites jealousy and hatred in the minds of the undistinguished and unre- 
warded,—an objection according to the principle of which, punctual, well conducted, 
diligent and successful men in life ought not to be rewarded by any respect, or notice, 
or increase of wealth, over the negligent, lazy and worthless, lest the latter should envy 
the former! Whereas the principle of Providence as well as of Revelation is, that the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty, and that every 
man,—childhood as well as in manhood,—shall be awarded according to his works. 


XX.—General Remarks on the School Law Improvement Act of 1871. 
Preliminary Observations. 


So many and important have been the changes recently made in the Law affecting 
our System of Public Instruction, that it may be well, as a preliminary to a discussion 
of those changes, briefly to refer to a few facts relating to the history and progress of 
our School System. , 

In 1844, when I had the honour to take charge of the Education Department, our 
Municipal System, (on which our then elementary School Law was engrafted), was in 
its infancy. The principle of local self government was new, and much opposition was 
experienced in giving effect to the School Law then in operation. The theory of local 
_ taxation for the support of Schools was in some places vigorously opposed, and in others 
regarded as a doubtful experiment. Even as late as 1850, some Municipalities refused 
to accept the improved Law enacted that year, or act under its provisions, and thus 
deprived their constituents of the great boon of popular Education. I¢ is only six years 
since the last disability, caused by such refusal, was removed,—thus uniting the entire 
Province in a cordial acceptance of the School Law. 

The following brief statistical references will illustrate the growth and prosperity 
of our School System : — 

In 1844, there were but 2.610 Public Schools, in 1870, there were 4,566. In that 
year, (1844), the School population was 183,539,—of which 96,756 children attended the 
Public Schools, while 86,783, (or nearly as many more), were reported as not in attend- 
‘ance at any ‘School whatever. | 

In 1870, the School population was 483,966,—of which 420,488 children were in 
attendance in our Schools, and 63,478 reported as not in attendance,—not one-seventh, 
instead of nearly one-half of the children of School age, as in 1844. In 1844, the whole 
sum available for the support of the Public Schools was about $280,000,—of which, 
approximately, $190,000 were raised by local taxation.* In 1870, the whole sum avail- 
able for Public Schools was $1,712,060,—of which $1,336,383 were raised by local tax- 
ation and fees,—an increase of more than seven hundred per cent. over 1844! 

Such are the three main facts illustrative of the progress of our Public School 
System during the last quarter of a century. Those who are familiar with our educa- 
tional history during that period will remember the fierce opposition which some of what 
are now regarded as the esential features of our School Law encountered; but yet, 
under the Divine blessing, our Schools and School System have, nevertheless, so steadily 
progressed and prospered, that there are few Canadians who do not now refer with 
unmixed pride and satisfaction to the vastly improved condition of our Public Schools 
under the operation of the present Law, as revised in 1850.t On no one point have we 


* NoTE.—In 1850 (the first year in which we have positive information on this subject), we find that the total 
gum expended in this Province for public Elementary Education, was $410,472; of which $326,472 were raised by 
local Ratesand Fees. 

+ NoTE,—No one is more sensible than I am of the numerous defects of our School System, and for this reason 
I have laboured all the more assiduously to have these defects removed by our recent School Legislatiou. As | 
have stated further on, I have even had to combat the views of those friends of the System who had thought that 
it was not susceptible of much improvement. 
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greater cause for thankfulness and congratulation, than in the fact of the unanimity 
and cordiality. with which our School System is supported by all classes of the community, 
by men of all shades of political feeling, and, with a single exception, (and that in part 
only), of all the Religious Persuasions in the Province. 


Objections to Improve our School System answered. 


It is a singular and gratifying, (yet in some respect it has proved an embarrassing), 
fact that the chief difficulty experienced in promoting the improvement of our School 
System has arisen from the somewhat over-sensitiveness of the friends of our Schools, 
lest the proposed changes should disturb the foundations of a System which they had 
learned to regard with so much favour and affection. This sclicitude arose partly from 
a mistaken view of the condition and necessities of our System, and partly from a 
misapprehension of the scope and objects of the proposed ameliorations in our School 
Law. It will be my aim, however, in the following remarks to justify and illustrate the 
principles and policy involved in the recent important changes which have been made 
in our School Law. 

I would, in the first place, remark that were we, in making improvements in our 
School System, to confine our observation and experience to our own Province alone, we 
might be disposed to look with complacency upon that System, and to rest satisfied with 
the progress which we have already made. The effect of such a state of feeling would be 
that we would seek to profit little by the educational experience and advancement of 
other Countries. But such a short-sighted and unpatriotic course, though approved 
by some on the principle of ‘‘let well alone,’ yet would not commend itself to the 
maturer judgment of those who are accustomed to look at the ‘‘stern logic of facts,’’ 
and to take a comprehensive and practical view of the underlying causes of the social 
progress in other Countries. 

We are a young Country, placed in close proximity to a large and wonderfully pro- 
gressive people. In the good providence of God, we are permitted to construct on the 
broad and deep foundations of British liberty, the corner stone of a new nationality, 
leaving to those who come after us to raise the stately edifice itself. Apart from the 
vital Christianity of our people, what more lasting bond and cement of society in that 
new nationality, than a free and comprehensive System of Christian Education for the 
youth of the land, such as we have sought to establish? Our aim should, therefore, be 
to make that System commensurate with the wants of our people, in harmony with the 
progressive spirit of the times, and comprehensive enough to embrace the various 
branches of human knowledge which are now continually being called into requisition 
in the daily life of the Farmer, the Artizan, and the Man of Business. In no depart- 
ment of social and national progress have our neighbours made greater advances, or 
prided themselves more justly, than in that of Free Popular Education. On the other 
hand, in no feature of progress under British Institutions up to a late period has there 
been less satisfaction, as a whole, or less positive advancement than in that of Public 
Education. By many of our neighbours on the other side of the lines, such inertness 
and non-appreciation of a vital part of national life has been regarded as inherent in 
Monarchical Institutions. The fact, however, has been overlooked that the lingering 
effects of the long prevalence in Britain of the feudal theory, on which her social and 
political institutions were originally founded, has, in spite of various ameliorations in 
the condition of her people, exercised a sure but silent influence against the earlier 
adoption of the principle of the Free and universal Education of the people. But so 
surely and certainly has this latent feeling of opposition to Popular Education given 
way before the prevalence of more enlightened views, that, even in the most monarchical 
Countries of Europe, the desire felt and the efforts put forth for the diffusion of Public 
Education in all its comprehensiveness and fulness have been remarkable. Nevertheless, 
even among ourselves, that principle of latent opposition to Popular Education did 
exist in the earlier stages of our Educational history. Its gradual removal, therefore, 
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under the beneficent operation of our School Laws, and the prevalence of juster and 
more patriotic views in matters of Education are subjects of sincere congratulation to 
our people. 


Illustrations of Educational Progress in Other Countries. 


(Notz. Under this heading the Chief Superintendent goes on to give a series of 
illustrations of the educational state and progress of Education in various Countries 
in Europe and the United States. As this information is given in fuller detail in his 
‘‘Special Report on Education in Europe,” etcetera, reprinted on pages 253-255 of the 
Twentieth Volume of this Documentary History, I omit this part of his Annual Report 
dealing with that subject). 


Necessity for the Recent Changes in the School Law of Ontario. 


I will now proceed, in the light of the educational facts and illustrations which I 
have given from other Countries, to discuss the recent improvements which have been 
effected in our own School Law. 

‘The population of this Province, according to the recent Census, is 1,620,842. The 
number of children of School age is 483,966, or a little over one-fourth of the whole. 
The number of Elementary Schools is not much below 5,000, and are maintained at an 
annual cost of nearly $1,800,000, or one dollar per head of the population. Such being 
the magnitude to which our Educational System has grown, every man will feel how 
imperative it is upon us to see that that System is as thorough and complete in all of its 
details as possible; and that in no respect should it be allowed to fall below the standard 
now reached by the other educating Countries to which we have referred. 

So long as our System of Schools was in its infancy, and might be fairly regarded as 
yet an experiment, so long might we confine our efforts to mere elementary organiza- 
tion and be content with very moderate results. Exprience has shown, however, that 
without great care and constant effort, the tendency of all Systems of Education, and 
ours among the rest, is to a state of equilibrium, or to a uniform dead level of passable 
respectabililty. This is the stage in its history, as elsewhere, at which our School 
System has arrived, and at which, as I have explained, many of its friends are disposed 
to leave it. But those who have carefully studied the subject in all its bearings, and 
have looked more closely into the educational history, the progress and failures of other 
Countries, know full well that our School System would fall behind that of other 
Countries and become stationary, unless it embodies within itself, from time to time, 
the true elements of progress, and provides fully, and on a sufficient scale, for the 
educational wants of the youth of the Country. 

These wants involved provision being made, at this stage of our educational history, 
for the following among other matters, videlicet : — 

I. The establishment of a National System of Free Schools. 

II. Declaring the necessity for, as well as the right by Law, of every child to 
attend School, thus recognizing the principle of ‘‘Compulsory Education.”’ 

III. The fixing of a higher standard of qualification for Teachers. 

IV. Giving the profession of teaching a fixed legal status, and providing for the 
retirement and support by it of its worn-out Members. 

V. Prescribing a more systematical and comprehensive, yet practical, Course of 
Study for each class of Pupils in our Schools,—including the introduction of the new 
subjects of Agriculture, Commercial Instruction, Mechanics, Drawing, Vocal Music and 
Natural History into the Course of Study for the Schools. 

VI. Requiring that adequate School Accommodation be provided by Trustees for 
all the children of School age in their localities. 

VII. Giving facilities for the establishment of Township Boards of Education. 

VIII. Authvrizing the establishment of Industrial Schools. 
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IX. Discriminating, by a clearly defined line in the Course of Study, between the 
Public and High Schools; and prescribing a Programme of Studies for High Schools. 
X. Providing for the establishment of Collegiate Institutes, or Local Colleges. 

XI. Declaring the duty of Municipalities to maintain High Schools equally with 
Public Schools, as part of the System. 

XII. New principle of ‘‘Payments by Results’? to High Schools. 

XIII. Providing for a more thorough and systematic inspection of Public and High 
Schools,—thus recognizing the necessity for a more complete supervision of the entire 
System, and a harmony in its several parts. 

XIV. Miscellaneous Provisions:—Pecuniary and Personal pede Gs of Trus- 
tees—Powers of Arbitrators—Appeals—Vacations, etcetera. 


The Recent Important Changes in the School Law of Ontario. 


. Before entering into the immedate discussion of the recent improvements in our 
School Law, I quote, as a preliminary, the following striking remarks of the Reverend 
Charles Kingsley, (President of the Education Section of the Social Science Congress 
of England, in 1869), on the inherent right of every child to Education, and the duty 
of the Parent and of the State in giving facilities for the enjoyment of that right. 


As to the right of the child, and the duty of the parent, Mr. Kingsley says :— 

“Let me tell you in a few words what principles I believe should never be lost sight 
of by those who wish to educate a Nation. I hold, that whatever natural rights a human — 
being brings into the world with him at his birth, one right he indubitably brings: 
namely—the right of education; that is, to have his faculties and capabilities educed— 
brought out; at least so far that he can see for himself something for what there is be 
learned, and that there is to be done, in the World in which he must needs live; and 
what of that he himself can learn and can do. I say he has a right to do this. He was 
put into the World by no act of his own; and he has a right to ask those who brought 
him into the World, that he shall be taught how to live in it. Of course it follows that 
he has a right to demand education first from his own Parents. They are responsible 
for him, not merely to the State, or to God; they are responsible for him to himself. 
But if his Parents will not, or cannot, give him education,—and that too many will not, 
who does not know ?—if Parents, I say, will not, or cannot, educate, of whom is the 
child to demand his natural right? 1 answer: From the State; and if the child, (as is. 
the case) is unaware of its own right, and unable to demand it, it is the duty of all good 
citizens to demand it for him.’ 


Further on, in discussing the duty of the State, Mr. Kingsley declares that -— 


“The State has no right to compel the mass of citizens to receive among them every 
year a fresh crop of savages, t6 be a nuisance and a danger to the body politic. It has 
no right to demand that the ‘physical life of the child shall be preserved, and yet to allow 
its far more important and valuable life—its intellectual and moral life—to be destroyed 
Moreover, it has no right to delegate its own duties in the matter to any voluntary asso- 
ciation, however venerable, earnest, able. The State, and the State alone, is responsible 
to the existing citizens for ‘training of | those who are to become citizens. It alone 
ought to do the work; and it alone can.’ 


I.—Tue System or Frer Scuoots. 


Since 1850 it was left to the Ratepayers in each School division to decide annually 
whether the Schools should be free, or partly supported by Rate Bill on Pupils attend- 
ing the School. The principle, that a Public School Education is the right of every 
child in the land, and that every man should contribute, according to his property, to 
the education of every child in the community, by whose influence and labours such 
property is protected and rendered valuable, had greatly obtained, so that Free Schools 
had increased from one hundred to five hundred per annum, until upwards of four 
thousand of the four thousand four hundred Public Schools were made Free by actual 
experiments, and by the annual discussions and votes in these Primary Meetings of the 
people. The demand was very general for several years, that all the Public Schools 
should now be made Free by Law, and all local disputes on the subject be thus termin- 
ated. This has now been happily accomplished by the new Law of 1871. 
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Free Schools in Various Countries.—Examples, Arguments and Illustrations. 


A system of Free Schools now exists in the States of Masachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Alabama, Missouri, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Indiana and Illinois. In this latter State, with a School population about double that 
of ours, the expenditure for Public Schools in 1868, was nearly Seven millions of 
dollars, ($6,896,879),—a sum more than three time that of our Expenditure for Public 
Schools. The Free School tax alone amounted to $4,748,105, or nearly Five millions of 
dollars, while, (with a School population less than one-half that of Illinois), our entire 
‘Expenditure for Public ‘Schools, in 1870, was only $1,712,060, or less than Two millions 
of dollars. This noble example of Illinois is truly stated in the Report to be ‘‘without 
a parallel in the whole history of Free Schools on this Continent.’’ In regard to the 
various States of the South, the United States Commissioner of Education in his Report 
for 1870, says:—‘‘It is gratifying to know that under the restoration policy of Congress 
the reorganized State Governments have adopted Constitutions making obligatory the 
establishment and conduct of Free Public Schools for all the children of School age.’’ 
In Kentucky, a large majority of the people cast their votes in favour of Free Schools, 
but the Legislature refused to concur with.them. In Queensland, (Australia), a system 
of Free Schools has been lately established; and in England County Boards are author- 
ized to establish them. 


In a recent Report of the Board of General Education in Queensland, (Australia), 
the Board thus refers to the operations of the Free School Law introduced into that 
Country in 1869 :— 


‘We believe that, on the whole, the effect of the change has been decidedly beneficial ; 

. but the balance between the good and the evil is certainly on the right side. 

Among the conspicuously beneficial consequences of the change, the large increase in 

the number of children brought within School influence naturally ranks first. The Rolls 

for 1870 included the names of 16,227 children, whereas the Return for 1869 showed only 
11,087.”’ 


—an increase of attendance, it will be seen, of nearly fifty per cent. in one year! 


In summing up the result of his educational experience in England, Mr. Kingsley 
thus discusses the application of the new principle of Free Schools. He remarks : — 


“‘T question, from twenty-seven years’ experience, whether it is really better to make 
_ the labouring class pay School pence, (as Fees) for the education of their children; whe- 
ther the wisest method is not to make them pay School Rates, as they do Poor Rates, and 
open the School Free. My experience is, as long as they pay both the ignorant, the 
stupid and the unwilling, (and it is with them we have to deal in this matter,) will persist 
in considering schooling as an article which they may buy or not, as they see fit, like 
fine clothes, or any luxury; and they will persist in thinking, or pretending to think, 
that they are doing the School Managers a favour, and putting money into their 
pockets ; that they will persist in thinking, or pretending to think, that they pay for the 
whole of their children’s education and ignore the fact that three-fourths of the expense is 
borne by others, and that the only method to make them understand that educating 
their children is an indefeasible duty, which as citizens they owe to the State itself, is 
for them to be taxed by the State itself, and for the State to say—there is your money’s 
worth in the School. We ask no more of you; but your children shall go to School, or 
you shall be punished by the law.”’ 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Virginia thus forcibly states 
the following historical facts and arguments in favour of Free Schools :— 


“‘The undeniable fact of the steady growth of the Public Free School System among 
the civilized Nations for the last century creates a presumption in its favour. It flour- 
ishes under various forms of government. and when once tried is never abandoned, but 
on the contrary, is cherished and perfected more and more. It is observed also that its 
popularity (in the United States) is not chiefly among the ignorant and moneyless, but 
among the more intelligent property holders, and often among those who have the largest 
tax to pay. This popularity is not to be accounted for by the growth of the Republi- 
-ean form of government, fcr the system existed on this Continent a hundred years 
before there was a Republic, and at this time it is flourishing among the Monarchies 
of Europe. And would it be seen existing in a perfection unknown on this Continent, 
and vitalizing the energies of a mighty, consolidated empire, behold the kingdom of 
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Prussia! As a mere matter of fact, the Public Free School System is as clearly estab- 
lished as an element in the world’s progress as any other of the great developments of 
modern enterprise. 


The Secretary of the Beara of Education for the State of Connecticut, thus expresses 
the feeling and experience of that State on the subject :— 


“Free Schools no longer need any defence. Experience has tested them. Opposi- 
tion and discussion have helped them. . ; . ‘The press of Connecticut, with 
possibly a single exception, is now a unit in behalf of Free Schools. The cause of edu- 
cation was never so heartily endorsed by the masses. The results of the Free System 
demonstrate its wisdom and necessity. The common people favour it, and already reap 
a rich harvest from it. The proof now before the public that over 10,000 children were 
barred from School by the Rate Bill, buries it beyond the possibility of resurrection. 

. No measure so radical, touching so many persons and pockets, was ever more 
generally ratified by the people. Michigan quoted our arguments and followed our 
example in 1869; and during the last month, New Jersey adopted a most liberal Free 
School Law, and thus the only vestige of the Rate Bill left in this broad land was 
abolished. The Free School System may now be truly called the American System—the 
only State System in this Country. It will stand so, for no State that has tried both 
systems ever went back to the Rate Bill.”’ 

As to the principles and conditions of the Free Schcol System, the Commissioner of 
Public Instruction in Rhode Island declares that :— 


‘‘A system of Free Schools, to be universally popular, must be universally practical 
so much so that the dullest comprehension may see something of intrinsic value in it. 
It becomes every intelligent citizen and Legislator, therefore, to inquire to what extent 
the operation of the System meet the wants of the people, and wherein it fails to secure 
the desired end. . . . A perfect system may become a perfect failure, if it does 
not feel the vital forces pervading it which spring from the popular will. An im- 
perfect system may be made to do wonders, if its defects are supplemented by an intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic body of workers, supporting and advancing its interests. To 
secure the hearty co-operation from the whole people, the working plan must touch and 
vitalize every interest, and in its broad and liberal provisions it must meet the present 
and anticipate the prospective wants of every child and man in society. A noted king and 
philosopher of ancient times, when asked, ‘What kind of education should be given to 
Boys?’ answered: ‘The kind of knowledge they will need to use when they become men.’’ 


II.—Compvutsory ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 


The provision of the Law in this matter is the legitimate consequence of the prin- 
ciple involved in the establishment of Free Schools; for if every man is to be taxed, 
according to his property, for the Public School Education of every child in the land, 
every Taxpayer has a right to claim that every child shall be educated in the various 
branches of a good English Education; otherwise it is raising money by taxation under 
false pretences. 

And, if every man is to be taxed according to his property for the education of 
every child, and if every child has a right to School instruction, some provision was 
needful to secure both the Ratepayer and the child against the oppression and wrong 
which might be inflicted by an unnatural Guardian, or Parent. Society at large, no less 
than the parties immediately concerned, requires this protection; and the protecting 
provision of the Law, in this respect is milder and more guarded than a corresponding 
one in Prussia, Massachusetts, and other Countries where Public School Education is 
provided for and guaranteed to every child in the Country. According to the new Act, 
no Parent, or Guardian is lable to punishment whose wrong against society and his 
youthful charge is not wilful and criminal. If such protection in this mild and guarded 
form is found, on trial, to be insufficient for the purposes intended, a more stringent 
one can be enacted by the Legislature hereafter. But, I believe the Law will, upon the’ 
whole, secure the end proposed. 


Origin of the Compulsory System in Germany and Scotland.—Ezamples. 


1. The Reverend H. G. de Bunsen, in an address at a recent Social Science Con- 
gress, on the Education of Neglected Children, after showing that out of 2,700,000 
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children in England that should attend the Public Elementary Schools, nearly one 
million and a half, (1,450,000), do not do so. 


(Nore.—There are a number of examples of the operation of the Com- 
pulsory System in Europe and the United States which are practically the 
same as given by Doctor Ryerson in his “Special Report on Education in 
Europe and the United States,’’ and printed on pages 258-255 of the 
Twentieth Volume of this Documentary History. I therefore omit them in 
this part of the Annual Report.) 


IIJ.—HigHer STANDARD OF QUALIFICATION FOR TEACHERS. 


1. On no one subject is there such general unanimity in all educating Countries 
than on the necessity for granting Certificates of Qualification to Teachers only after 
Examination. All were agreed upon this point; but all were not equally agreed as to 
the necessity for due Qualifications on the part of the Examiners themselves. The 
difficulty of obtaining the services of qualified persons in the rural parts was often 
urged as a reason why it should not be insisted upon. All that at first was deemed 
desirable in this matter was the constitution of some local authority for the examina- 
tion and licensing of Teachers, without reference in many cases to any qualifications 
on the part of the Examiners, but that of social, or official, position. It was felt, too, 
that Normal ‘Schools, Teachers’ Institutes and Training Classes in Schools, or Colleges, 
would make up in some degree for the lack of professional experience in enquiring into 
and fixing the standard of a Teacher’s qualifications for the important duties of his 
office; and that, if Teachers wished to take a higher rank in their profession, they could 
avail themselves of these facilities. But experience has proved how valueless, com- 
paratively speaking, were Certificates to Teachers obtained from Examiners who, 
(although anxious to discharge their duties faithfully), practically knew nothing of 
teaching themselves, or of the peculiar fitness so necessary to a Teacher for the right 
discharge of the duties of his profession. Teachers, too, were found who were disposed 
to rest satisfied with Certificates obtained under such circumstances; and Schools and 
Pupils alike suffered from a want of ambition, or enterprise, on the part of such 
Teachers. The depressing effect on the Schools and on the profession itself of such a 
state of things had been long felt; in the various American States efforts have been 
made effectually to remedy the evil. The old Examining Boards, often the Trustees 
themselves, or some Official Persons in the neighbourhood, have been gradually super- 
seded by professional and trained Teachers of the highest grade, and the principle has 
gained ground that, as in the professions of Divinity, Law, Medicine, Civil Engineer- 
ing, etcetera, none but professionally trained Teachers should act as Examiners for the 
licensing of Teachers for our Public Schools. 


New System of Examination of Teachers in Ontario. 


2. Hitherto, in our own Province, Certificates were issued by County Boards of 
Public Instruction. Each Board consisted of a number of Members, most of whom, 
and, in some instances, all of whom, have had no experience as Teachers; each Board 
appointed the time as well as place of its own Meeting, prepared its own Examination 
Papers for three Classes of Teachers, and has then given Certificates according to its 
discretion, both as to Class and duration. Under the new School Act, each Board of 
Examiners eonsists of not more than five Members, who have had experience in teaching, 
and is under the direction of a County Inspector, who must be a First Class Teacher of 
the highest grade; and the Meeting of each Board is appointed to be held the same day 
in every County and City of the Province. The Examination Papers for all three 
Classes of Teachers are prepared, and the value of each question, and the time allowed 
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for Examinations in each subject, determined by a Committee of practical Teachers, 
under the sanction of the Council of Public Instruction,—that Committee consisting, at 
present, of Professor Young, (late Grammar School Inspector), and the two Inspectors 
of High Schools. The Examination Papers for each County are sent under Seal to the 
County Inspector, which Seal is not broken, except in the presence of the Candidates 
for Examination on the day and at the hour appointed. The merits of the Answers to 
the Questions for Second and Third Class Certificates are decided upon by each County 
Board of Examiners; but the Answers to the Questions for First Class Certificates are 
’ transmitted to the Education Department at Toronto, to be decided upon by the Council 
of Public Instruction on the Report of its Committee of Examiners. Special instructions 
accompany the Examination Papers. It is proper to remark here that what have here- 
tofore been termed ‘‘Third Class County Board Certificates’? are not permitted by the 
provisions of the new Act, and that what are called, and provided for under the new 
School Act as Third Class Certificates, are quite equal, if not above what have hereto- 
fore been valled Second Class County Board Certificates. They are available for three 
years, and throughout the County in which they are granted. No new Candidate for 
teaching can receive a higher than a Third Class Certificate at his first Examination, 
or before the expiration of three years from that time, unless on the special recommenda- 
tion of the Inspector for his attainments, ability and skill in teaching. No Teacher is 
eligible to become a Candidate for a Second Class Certificate, who does not produce 
Testimonials of having taught successfully for three years; but he may be eligible at a 
shorter period after having received his Third Class Certificate, on the special recom- 
mendation of the County Inspector. 


9. Second Class Certificates, under the new School Act, are of much more value, 
and should be of a higher character, than First Class Board Certificates under former 
Acts, as the latter were limited to a County, and could be cancelled at the pleasure of 
the Board that granted it; but the former is a Life License, (during good behaviour), 
and is available in every part of the Province. Each County Inspector, and the other 
Members of each County Board of Examiners have, therefore, been impressed with the 
duty of not granting a Second Class Certificate to any Candidate without satisfactory 
proof that he, or she, is a successful Teachers of three years’ standing, (except in the 
case above specified), and a clear conviction in their own minds, that such Candidate 
is qualified to teach all the subjects of the Public School Programme. This is required, 
not only by the patriotic spirit of the School Law, and conformity to the objects and 
principles of the School System, but as an act of common justice to every Ratepayer 
in the Province. The Schools are made Free by Law; and every man in the Country 
is taxed according to his property to support the Public Schools; and every Taxpayer 
has a corresponding right to have his children educated in the Public Schools in all the 
subjects of the Public School Programme of Studies; and he is deprived of this right 
if a Teacher is employed who cannot teach his children these subjects, as far as required. 
Whether, therefore, the County Boards grant many, or few, Second Class Provincial 
Certificates, I trust they will give no such Certificate as a personal favour, but simply 
upon the ground of ability to render the public educational service to the Country 
which the Law contemplates, and which every Ratepayer has a right to demand. 


Various Objections Answered. 


1. But it is proper for me to notice objections which have been made to the high 
standard which is alleged to have been fixed for giving Certificates to Teachers, and the 
expressed belief that many Schools will have to be closed for want of legally qualified 
Teachers. When I state, as I shall presently explain, that I have provided that not a 
single School throughout the land shall be closed for want of a legally qualified Teacher, 
and yet without. lowering the standard of regular Certificates, it will be seen at once 
how imaginary are the forebodings of certain newspapers and their sympathizing Corres- 
pondents 
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2. Let us now look at the facts of the whole case. It is admitted on all hands, and 
it was so admitted in the Legislature when the new School Act was a Bill under con- 
sideration, that the standard of Public School Teachers’ Qualifications was too low; 
that the examinations of Teachers by the ‘‘County Boards of Public Instruction’’ were 
inefficient and unsatisfactory; some called them ‘‘shams’’ and “‘farces,’’ with very few 
exceptions; all admitted that whatever good these County Boards, as then constituted, 
had done in the infancy of our School System, they had, in the majority of instances, 
long outlived their usefulness, either in elevating the Qualifications of Teachers, or in 
promoting the efficiency, or permanence, of the Teacher’s profession, and that some 
change was necessary. 

3. It was, furthermore, alleged, that undue partiality had been shown in granting 
Provincial Certificates to Students of the Normal School, who were no better qualified 
than many First Class County Board Teachers, and that these were quite as worthy of 
a Provincial Certificate as First Class Normal Shcool Teachers. Although I knew the 
imputation and statement to be utterly unfounded, I concurred in the principle involved 
in it; namely, that all of those Teachers throughout the land who are equally well 
qualified’ with Normal School Teachers, and who have received First and Second Class 
Provincial Certificates, are entitled to Certificates of the same class, and should have the 
earliest possible facilities to obtain them. Accordingly I recommended to the Council of 
Public Instruction the appointment of a Committee of Examiners, composed of most 
able and experienced Teachers, and wholly unconnected with the Normal School. I 
first proposed that one and the same set of Examination Papers for First and Second 
Class Certificates for Normal School Teachers and other Teachers throughout the Pro- 
vince, with the same values of Answers to Questions; but it was objected, that as the 
sessional examination of Normal School Teachers would take place several weeks earlier 
than the examination of Teachers in the various Counties, the Papers would become 
known. My answer was, that I thought this could be prevented by proper precautions, 
but that if, in some instances, any of the Questions should become known to Candidates, 
it would be to the comparative disadvantage of the Normal School Candidates, and to 
the corresponding advantage of non-Normal School Candidates for Certificates. But my 
recommendation was overruled, when I suggested to the Examiners that they would 
make the Papers for the Examination of Teachers in the Counties somewhat easier than 
those which had been used in the examination of Normal School Teachers. This, I 
have been assured, has been done, and it may be shown by comparing the Normal School 
Examination Papers, published in my last Annual School Report, with the Examination 
Papers recently used in the County Board Examinations, and which were prepared in 
sets for distribution, and published in the Journal of Education for general information. 

4. Now, what is the result? The result is, that but fourteen Candidates have pre- 
sented themselves in all the Counties of the Province for examination for First Class 
Certificates, and a surprisingly small number of Candidates for Second Class Certificates, 
more than half of whom have failed in the Examinations. A majority of more than 
three-fourths of the Candidates have presented themselves for Third Class Certificates. 
Of these, a large number had held First Class County Board Certificates, but many 
of them are reported to have failed in their Examinations for Third Class Certificates. 
These facts not only authorize the statement, but furnish the most complete demon- 
stration of the utter defectiveness of the former County Board Examinations of 
Teachers. 

5. It now happens that the very parties who have heretofore been most vociferous 
as to the equal qualifications of First Class County Board Teachers with First Class 
Normal School Teachers, now complain that the standard of examinations for Certifi-- 
cates has been suddenly raised too high, in consequence of which many worthy Teachers 
will be disqualified, and many Schools must be closed for want of legally qualified 
Teachers. My answer is, that the standard for Provincial Certificates has not been 
raised at all, but is the same, (with some mitigation), as that which has been required 
in giving Provincial Certificates to Normal School Teachers; and the standard of 
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Kxaminations for Third Class County Certificates is the same as that required merely 
for admission to the Normal School. The simple fact is, that these Examinations are 
now made realities, and not “‘shams”’ and ‘‘farces.’’ I am sure that no intelligent man, 
after examining the Programmes for the Examinations for even the First and Second 
Class Provincial Certificates, will say that they are in any respect too high for life 
Certificates of Teachers of Schools, for the support of which all classes of the community 
are taxed, and on which they are chiefly depending for the education of their children ; 
and I am persuaded that in less than three years, a sufficient number of Teachers will 
become regularly qualified, under these Programmes, to supply all the Public Schools 
of the Country, without requiring temporary Certificates at all, except in a few and 
rare instances. 


IV.—A Fixep Least Stratus FoR THE PROFESSION oF TEACHING. 


1. Another great improvement effected by the new School Act has been the giving 
to the profession of teaching a fixed legal status, and, as a necessary result, the pro- 
viding for the retirement and support by it of the worn-out Members of the profession. 


2. For the first time in the School legislation of this Province, and, I believe, in 
but one or two States of the American Union, a practical knowledge of teaching is made 
an indispensable condition to the appointment of Public School Inspectors and County, 
or City, Examiners. Hitherto, while some efficient and excellent Local Superintendents 
were appointed, many more were appointed from electioneering and kindred considera- 
tions, who were both incompetent for, and indifferent to, the duties of the office. I 
have been assured by many County Councillors, that the legal defining of a Local Super- 
intendent’s Qualifications for office would have been a great help in enabling them to 
resist improper electioneering pressure, and in the selection of the best qualified men 
for that important work. In the State of Pennsylvania, no one can be appointed to 
the office of County Superintendent but ‘‘a person of literary and scientific acquirements, 
and skill and experience in teaching.’’ With our former system of Township Superin- 
tendents, there was not only no legal standard of qualifications, but experienced 
Teachers were practically excluded from the office, because the Salary attached to it 
was insufficient for their support, and they had, (as a general rule), no other profession, 
or employment, by which to gain a livelihood. But now that the sphere of the Office 
is enlarged, so as to occupy the entire time of the Inspector, and secure to him an 
adequate support; and as the qualifications of it are now duly defined, to be those of a 
First Class Teacher of the highest grade, it is open to the able and experienced Teacher, 
as the legitimate reward of his merits. 

3. In carrying the new Law into effect in this matter, the services of several efficient 
County and City Superintendents were regarded as a sufficient evidence of their qualifi- 
cations; but for all new Candidates, experience in teaching is declared to be an essential 
qualification for the Office, together with a knowledge of subjects taught in the Schools. 
I believe all parties agree that, in this respect, the new School Act contains the main- 
spring of an immense elevation in the position and usefulness of the Teacher’s profes- 
sion. Even in a recent Annual Association of Teachers, the most restless and fault- 
finding of the number present could not otherwise than express satisfaction with the 
general provisions of the new Act, and protested against one Section only, the most 
benevolent Section of the whole Act,—the Section which requires each licensed male 
Teacher to pay for the license, (or monopoly of teaching which such license gives to him 
against any unlicensed Teacher), at the rate of two dollars each half year towards the 
support of Superannuated, or worn-out,”“Members of his own profession. 


Fixing the Minimum Salartes of Teachers. 


1. I had hoped to have still further raised the status of the Teachers’ profession by 
getting the Legislature to fix by Law the Minimum Salary to be paid to Teachers, in 
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accordance with the class of Certificate which they held. The principle of fixing the 
Minimum Salaries of Teachers was concurred in by three-fourths of the County Con- 
ventions which I held in 1869. But the minorities in opposition to it were very large, 
and it was only carried upon the ground that liberal aid might be expected to be given 
to Sections in new and poor settlements. The minimum fixed, although small, was not 
concurred in by the Legislature.* 


2. I think one of the most fruitful sources of the change of Teachers arises from 
the pernicious ‘‘cheap Teacher’ system. The Reverend Doctor Fraser, Bishop of 
Manchester, as English Commissioner, in his Report on our School System, thus forcibly 
states the case, and gives illustrations. He says, (page 69):—‘‘In almost all the Reports, 
the rapid changes of Teachers are deplored as one of the greatest hindrances to the 
progress of the Schools. The changes occur chiefly in the rural districts, and among 
the junior Teachers of the City, (and Town), Schools.’? Further on he says:—‘‘Indeed, 
it is the low range of Salaries, acting powerfully as a motive upon the general restless- 
ness of the American temperament, which produces those rapid and continual changes 
in the teaching staff of the Schools, the effects of which are so deeply and unanimously 
deplored. . . . . The quietness and success that has marked a School year is 
attributed chiefly to the employment of the same Teachers who had taught for some 
time in the Township before. To find a body of Teachers who intend to ‘make teaching 
their business for several years,’ excites surprise. And yet it is felt and acknowledged 
that ‘a Teacher is worth twice as much the second term as during the first.’ ‘Frequent 
change of Teachers’ is classed with their ‘incompetence,’ and the ‘irregular attendance’ 
of Scholars, as the three great ‘hindrances’ to the sugcessful prosecution of the Schools.”’ 


3. I cannot but remark that Teachers themselves promote, to a large extent, this 
pernicious system of change. Many of them enter the profession as a temporary expedi- 
ent, and take a School for a year, or more Such Teachers have no motive to improve 
the Schools, or to seek a re-engagement. Their only object is to make a little money 
out of them, or use them to brige over some scheme of advancement. 


Experience in Teaching Required from Inspectors and Examiners. 


The Official Regulations in regard to Public School Inspectors and Examiners, 
adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, are as follows :— 


1. Qualifications of Public School Inspectors.—All County and City Superintendents 
of Common, or Public, Schools, who have held that office consecutively for three years; 
all Teachers of Public Schools who have obtained, or who shall obtain, First Class Pro- 
vincial Certificates of Qualification of the highest grade, (A); all Head Masters of 
Grammar, or High, Schools, who have taught the same School for three years, and who 
shall prepare and transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory Thesis on the 
Organization and Discipline of Public Schools; and all Graduates in Arts, who have 
proceeded regularly to their Degrees in any University in the British Dominions, and 
who have taught in a College, or School, for not less than three years, and who shall 
prepare and transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory Thesis on the Organ- 
ization and Discipline of Public Schools, shall be considered legally qualified for the 
office of County Inspector of Public Schools, without any further Examination, on 
obtaining, in each case, from the Education Department, the Certificate required by 
Law. 

2. Qualifications of Examiners.—All Head Masters of Grammar, or High, Schools, 
and those Graduates in Arts who have proceeded regularly to their Degrees in any 
University in the British Dominions, and have taught in a College, or School, for not 
less than three years; all Candidates for Degrees in Arts in the Universities of the 
United Kingdom, who, previously to the year 1864, possessed all the statutable requisites 
of their respective Universities for admission to such Degrees, and have taught in a 


* The principle of minimum Salaries of Teachers was finally concurred in by the Legislature in 1906. See 
Pages 251 and 296 of the Twentieth Volume of this Documentary History. 
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College, or School, for not less than three years; and all Teachers of Common, or 
Public, Schools who have obtained First Class Provincial Certificates of Qualification, 
or who may obtain such Certificates under the provisions of the present School Law, 
shall be considered as legally qualified to be appointed Members of a County, or City, 
Board of Examiners, without further Examination, on their obtaining from the © 
Education Department, for the satisfaction of the County Council, or City Board, a 
Certificate of their having complied with this Regulation, and being eligible under its 
provisions. 

Regulations for giving effect to the foregoing.—I. Candidates eligible to act as 
County, or City, Examiners will, on application, be furnished with the requisite Cer- 
tificate from the Education Department. 

II. A Candidate for the office of County, or City, Inspector of Public Schools, must, 
in order to be eligible for that appointment, obtain from the Education Department a 
Certificate of his qualification for the office. This will be transmitted to him on his 
furnishing satisfactory proof that he possesses the legal qualifications. In the case of 
University Graduates, and Head Masters of High Schools, a satisfactory Thesis is 
required on the Organization and Discipline of Public Schools, etcetera. 

III. The Thesis to be prepared ought not to exceed twenty-five, or thirty, pages of 
foolscap, written on one side only, and should embrace the following topics, or subjects, 
Chaptered as numbered, videlicet :— 

1. Organization of ‘Schools; Classification of Pupils; the system of Monitor Teachers, 
—its use and abuse; School Buildings, and their in and out-door arrangements, School 
Furniture and Apparatus, etcetera, 

2. School Management; Time Tables and Limit Tables of Study; School Rules; 
School Register; Roll Book; Visitor’s Book. 

3. General principles of Education; Art of teaching, with examples of the mode of 
treating various subjects; characteristics of the successful Teacher; how to secure Atten- 
tion; how to interest the Class. : 

4. Characteristics of good style of Questioning; Correction of Errors; recapitula- 
tions, etcetera. 

5. Principles of Mental, Moral, and Physical Culture of childhood; Gymnastics and 
Calisthenics. 

6. School Discipline; Rewards and Punishments; Prizes; authorized system of 
Merit Cards. 

7. School Libraries; how best to make them available; School Museums, or local 
Collections,—their value, and how to promote their formation and use. 

8. Principles of the School Law relating to Public School Trustees, Teachers, and 
Inspectors of Schools. 


Duty of Teachers to provide for the Support of those Worn Out in the Profession. 


1. In 1854, the Legislature inaugurated a benevolent scheme for the formation of 
a fund, out of which to pension the worn-out Members of the profession of teaching.* 
It provided that Teachers should contribute Four dollars per annum to the Superannua- 
tion Fund, while the Legislative Body would supplement these contributions by a liberal 
Annual Grant. The Legislature performed its part generously, but the Teachers, except 
in a very few isolated cases, failed to do theirs. This they themselves seem to have 
felt; and in 1869, they suggested to the Legislature that each person on entering the 
profession of teaching, should pay a fee of ten dollars into the Superannuated Teachers’ 
Fund for his Certificate. In the Draft of Bill, as submitted by me to the Government 
in 1869, I modified this proposal, and provided that ‘‘no Certificate of Qualification 
should be valid any longer than the holder thereof should pay four dollars per annum 
into the Fund for the support of Superannuated, or worn out, Teachers, as provided 


* NoTE.—The present Bishop of Manchester, In his Report on the Schools of Ontario, after giving the facts: 
re speaks of the fund as follows :—‘‘ The whole plan does credit both to the wisdom and the liberality of its 
ramers.”’ 
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by Law.’’ This proviso embodied an equitable principle of the English and Dominion 
Civil Service Acts, and was designed to do much to provide permanency in, and elevate 
the Teachers’ profession; while the Salaries of Teachers in their agreements with Trus- 
tees, would, no doubt, in most cases, be augmented in proportion. 


2. During the passage of the Bill through the House, this Section of the Act was 
again modified as follows :—‘‘Each male Teacher of a Public School holding a Certificate 
of Qualification under the School Acts of this Province shall, and each such female 
Teacher may, pay into the Fund for the support of Superannuated School Teachers the 
sum of Four dollars annually; and each Inspector of ‘Schools is hereby authorized and 
required to deduct one-half of such sum semi-annually from any payments made by 
him to any male Teacher under his jurisdiction, and transmit the same to the Education 
Department; Provided always, that any Teacher retiring from the profession shall be 
entitled to receive back from the Chief Superintendent one-half of any sums thus paid 
in by him to the Fund; And provided further, that on the decease of any Teacher, his 
wife, or other legal Representative, shall be entitled to receive back the full amount 
paid in by such Teacher, with interest at the rate of seven per centum per annum.”’ 
Under the new Act, additional provision is thus made which will more than double the 
Fund for the assistance of disabled, or worn-out, Teachers of Public Schools. Among 
the Clergy of different Religious Persuasions, Funds are established by required sub- 
scriptions for their relief, or partial support, in old age. In the Wesleyan Body, for 
example, every one of the (now six hundred) Ministers is required to pay five dollars 
per annum towards the support of Superannuated Ministers and their Widows,—a 
Regulation which has been in force more than a quarter of a century. In the Civil 
Service in England, from two to five per cent. is deducted from the Annual Salary of 
each Officer, or Clerk, in the employment of Government towards the support of such 
Officers and Clerks in old age. The same principle is embodied in the School Act. But 
if a Teacher leaves the profession, he is entitled to receive back one-half of the sum 
which he has paid in towards the support of the worn-out Members of it, which is even 
more than a Wesleyan Minister could obtain who should abandon his work. The 
objectors to such an arrangement are chiefly those Teachers who do not intend to make 
teaching the profession of their life, but who make teaching, for the time being, a 
stepping-stone to some other pursuit, or profession. They wish to avail themselves of 
its license to make what money they can out of it, without paying anything in return, 
even in behalf of those who spend their vigour of life in the work. The subscriptions 
to this Fund are paid through the County Inspectors and Chief Superintendent, and 
are deposited forthwith in the Bank to the credit of the Treasurer of the Province, as 
are all the Fees of the Model Schools, and the moneys received at the Apparatus and 
Library and Prize Book Depositories, and paid out by the Provincial Treasurer to the 
parties entitled to receive them, on the Certificate of the Chief Superintendent. 


Objection by a Certain Class of Teachers to Contribute to the Fund. 


3. Notwithstanding the great boon conferred upon Teachers by the establishment 
of such a Fund for their benefit, a certain class of objectors has sought to create 
hostility. to the Fund and to the mode of contributing to it. The agitation on the 
subject is being promoted by two small sections of the Teachers of our Public Schools,— 
those who do not intend to remain in the profession, but make use of it as a stepping 
stone to something else;* and those who are penurious, or selfish. A third section, of 
the more thoughtful and devoted Members of the profession, have, without due consider- 
ation, unwittingly given their countenance to this unwise and unjust agitation. 

5. As to the necessity for this Fund, we would say, that so long as Teachers devote 
their lives to a profession so generally underpaid as theirs is, so long will there be a 
necessity for either friends, (if there be any, but who are often poor themselves), or 


* NorTE.—I have shown, in this Report, the pernicious influence of such Teachers upon the Schools. They 
iower the tone and esprit of the profession, are a fruitful cause of chanse in Teachers, give a temporary and fugitive 
character to teaching, and thus bring discredit both upon the profession and the Schools. 


;? 
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the Teachers themselves, to provide for the quiet and comfort of the declining years of 
their brethren, who, in less prosperous days, and with scanty remuneration, led the van 
in that calling in which they feel proud to follow. Even now, at the Salary given to 
Teachers, (considering the increased cost of living), it is almost impossible to lay by a 
sum which would realize more than a few dollars a year. But by availing themselves 
of the provisions of the new Act, Teachers can, on the payment of a small sum of two 
dollars each half year, secure an allowance for life, after their retirement from tne 
profession, of six dollars a year for every year they may have taught School. For 
instance, if a Teacher has been twenty-five years in the profession, and has complied 
with the Law and Regulations on the subject, he will, on his retirement, be entitled to 
an allowance of $150 a year for life, should the Fund permit it,—although, at four 
dollars a year, he will have only paid $100 in all into the Fund; if he has been twenty 
years teaching, he will secure an allowance of $120 a year, although his total subscrip- 
tions for the twenty years have only been $80 in all; if for fifteen years $90, total sub- 
scriptions $60 in all; and if for ten years $60 a year, while he has only paid $40 in all 
into the Fund. In other words, he will receive for his first year’s pension, fifty per cent. 
more than he has paid into the Fund altogether! These facts are irresistible, and only 
show what a boon the Teachers are thoughtlessly throwing away in petitioning against 
their contributing to the Fund, as provided by Law. For it should not be forgotten 
that, if the Section of the new Law on the subject is repealed, the entire Law on the 
subject will, no doubt, be swept away, and the $6,500 per annum now generously given 
to the old Teachers by the Legislature, will be withdrawn. In that case Teachers will 
be left to provide for their old age as they best can, or rather they will be left with no 
provision whatever for their retirement from the profession. * 


The Old Teachers Keep Down the General Scale of Remuneration. 


6. There is another reason why, in the interests of the profession, the Superannuated 
Teachers’ Fund should be sustained by them. Among the more than 5,000 Teachers in 
Ontario, some hundreds are getting advanced in life, and many of them are even old 
and infirm. Because of their age and infirmity, they find it difficult to get employment, 
and yet, for want of means of support, they cannot retire and make way for younger 
men. The consequence is, that they offer their services at a véry low rate, and thus 
find employment, to the exclusion of better Teachers at a higher Salary. Thus, in their 
need, they help to keep down the rate of remuneration, which would otherwise be paid 
to more active Teachers, while they keep up a competition from which the other Teachers 
are made to suffer. Would it not, therefore, be better for all parties concerned, that 
the younger Teachers should provide for the honourable retirement of a section of their 
own profession grown grey in the service, and enfeebled by their sedentary life? This 
feature of the question has been pressed upon the attention of the Department, and we 
present it in the following extract from the Letter of a highly respected Inspector, who 
has felt the embarrassment arising from the existence of old Teachers in his County. 
He says :— 

“There are a few old Teachers in this County who, perhaps, answered an important 
purpose in the Teacher’s calling twenty-five, or thirty, years ago, but whose stereotyped 
methods of procedure in the School Room are opposed to every kind of modern improve- 
ment in the art of teaching. It has become a serious matter with our Board of Exam- 
iners to know what is to be done with such Teachers. They are poor, and have not yet 
made the necessary payments into the Superannuation Fund.’’ He then asks if they 
can be placed on the Superannuation list, and desires other information on the subject, 
etcetera. 

7. Now Teachers will see that if, (as has been the case for many years, when the 
matter was left to their voluntary action), they refuse to sustain the Fund in the 
manner provided by Law, they can neither expect to superannuate their older, worn- 
out brethren, nor can they, with any show of justice, or propriety, ask the Legislature 
even to make the generous Grant which it has done for the past few years, but which, 
it is well known, is quite inadequate for the maintenance of the Fund. The agitation 
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has raised the question of the very existence of the Fund itself; and, if the younger 
Teachers refuse to make the small sacrifice, in the interests of their profession, of paying 
two dollars every half year into the Fund, (from which they themselves will derive a 
substantial benefit), and in the maintenance of which they are interested, how can they 
expect the Legislature,—which has recently so greatly raised the standard of their 
qualification, and incidentally of their emoluments,—to provide for their retirement 
from the profession and support when they are worn out? In this view of the case, 
we thing Teachers have not sufficiently weighed the matter in this agitation, but we 
trust that they will be induced to do so, when they consider the foregoing facts.* 


On what Principle should this Superannuation Fund be Supported. 


8. In reply to the question ‘‘on what principle should this fund be supported?” 1 
answer, on the principle already laid down in its establishment, that of the mutual 
co-operation of the Teachers and the Government. This principle is one which com- 
mends itself to the judgment of Teachers, and yet they have not carried it out. While 
the Government have generously contributed to the Fund $4,000 per annum, and have 
even increased the Fund of late years to $6,500 per annum, the Teachers, as a body, 
have done nothing. An isolated case here and there of an expectant claimant on the 
Fund does send in his $4 a year, but the Teachers, as a body, have failed to do their 
duty in the matter. Low Salaries, selfishness, and a temporary interest in a profession 
which they did not mean to follow, have operated to produce this state of things. Now, 
however, the Country is prosperous; Salaries have been increased; this profession itself 
has been placed on a recognized footing, and it is right and proper for the Legislature, 
which has thus afforded facilities to elevate the teaching profession, to see that the old 
worn-out Members of the profession shall be provided for, and not remain as a hindrance 
to progress. 


Should the Teachers sustain the Superannuated Fund? 


9. We think we have already anticipated the answer to the question, ‘‘Who should 
sustain this Fund?” and, therefore, need not dwell upon it. In fact, the Teachers have 
themselves answered it, but in a form which, in practice, would be felt by them to be 
onerous, if not progressive. At a Meeting of the Public School Teachers’ Association of 
the Province of Ontario, held in 1869, a series of Resolutions was passed, embodying 
certain amendments to the School Bill then before the Legislature. Amongst those 
agreed to by the Teachers’ Association was the following one, which involved the very 
principle of compulsion, against which Teachers now object :—‘‘Hach Candidate, at his, 
or her, first Examination for a Certificate of Qualification, shall deposit with the County 


* Norr.—Another Inspector writing on this subject says :— 

‘‘Tt cannot be denied that the Fund itself is a most excellent one, and that it has already proved a great boon 
to many members of the profession. 

“‘Tt cannot be denied that it will prove a great pecuniarv advantage to every Teacher who makes teaching a 
profession, and not a stepping stone to something else, and for these alone the Fund is intended. 

‘*Tt cannot be reasonably denied that it is as just to impose a license upon Teachers, as upon Lawyers, Hotel- 
keepers, Auctioneers, Pedlars or dry goods Merchants, and let the grumblers just compare for a moment the paltry 
$4 license of the Teacher with some other licenses which frequently reach $100 per annum. Moreover the Teacher’s 
hardships sink into insignificance when it is stated that his license, when paid, is invested at interest for his bene- 
fit in old age, and along with it $6,500 is added by the Government. 

“ft cannot be denied that the very Act which imposes the license, by raising the standard of qualification and 
thus limiting the supply, has already had or will soon have the effect of raising the salaries of Teachers by an in- 
crease ten times as great as the license imposed. 

‘‘Tt cannot be denied that this agitation originated with, and is now chiefly carried on by those Teachers who 
have adopted teaching not as a profession, but as a temporary expediency. They are generally smart men posses- 
sing a tolerably fair opinion of themselves, and evincing a large amount of cleverness and success in obtaining the 
most lucrative situations in advance of the really professional Teacher. The Superannuated Fund was never in- 
‘tended for such; and they are the last that should find fault with a profession that serves them so good a turn, or 
malign those Legislators who have with the greatest wisdom and liberality made this noble provision for the 
meritorious Teacher in his old age. and who are endeavouring to raise the profession to a respectability that will 
induce clever men to adopt teaching as the business of their lives. Again they complain that the license is 
compulsory, of course it is. Butit isno more compulsory than other licenses, and teaching is not compulsory. 
If they do not choose to pay the license to teach. they are at liberty to buy an Hotel-keeper’s license, or an 
Auctioneer’s license, or to follow some pursuit that requires no license. 

‘‘T have had the pleasure of conversing with several gentlemen of position outside the profession, on this sub- 
ject, and they all agree that the Fund is a good one, that the four dollar license is not unreasonable, and that the 
present agitation is impolitic and against the best interests of the profession.” 
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Superintendent the sum of Ten dollars, to be paid into the Superannuated Teachers’ 
Fund, of which Five dollars shall be refunded in case of failure.’’ In other words that, 
before a Teacher is in a position to earn one penny in his profession, he shall be com- 
pelled to pay Ten dollars into the Fund. How much easier to the Teacher, more 
equitable in principle, and better in every respect is the provision of the Law, (against 
which the agitation has been raised), that no one but Members actually in the pro- 
fession, who have derived their means of support from it, should be called upon to 
contribute to a Fund intended for their support on their retirement from it? That 
this is felt by Teachers to be the case, we learn ftom the following Resolution, which 
was 1¢cently agreed to at a Convention of Teachers for the West Riding of the County 
of Durham :— 

‘Resolved that we hear with sorrow that an effort is being made to repeal the Section 
in reference to the Superannuated Fund, and that we feel a debt of gratitude to Doctor ~ 


Ryerson for the introduction of said Section, believing it to be one of the most beneficial 
amendments in the New School Act.”’ 


Official Regulations in Regard to the Superannuation Fund.* 


10. The Regulations for the administration of the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund, 
adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, are as follows :— 


(1) Teachers who became superannuated, or worn out, on or before the first day of 
January, 1854, and who produce the proofs required by law, of character and service as 
such, may share in this Fund according to the number of years they have respectively 
taught a Public School in Ontario, by depositing with the Chief Superintendent of Edu-. 
cation, the preliminary subscriptions to the Fund required by law. — 


(2) Every Teacher engaged in teaching since 1854, in order to be entitled, when he 
shall have become superannuated, or worn out, to share in this Fund, must have contribu- 
ted to it at the rate of Five dollars per annum for each year, from the time when he began 
to teach, up to the time of his first Annual Subscription of Four dollars, (as required by 
the Statute), for each subsequent year during which he was engaged in teaching. No sub- 
scriptions, either for arrears, or otherwise, can be received from those who have ceased to 
teach, [and in all cases the annual payment, unless made within the year for which it is 
due, will be at the rate of Five dollars.] 


(3) No Teacher shall be eligible to receive a Pension from this Fund, who shall not 
have become disabled for further service, while teaching a Public School, or who shall 
not have been worn out in the work of a Public School Teacher. 


ee 


* NOTE.—APPLICATION FOR PENSION AS A SUPERANNUATED OR WORN OUT TEACHER.—(Council Minute No. 322.) 
187 


(Post Office. ) (Date.) 


The Undersigned, an Applicant for aid from the Superannuated, or Worn out, Teachers’ Fund, hereby respect- 
fully represents to the Chief Superintendent of Education-— 


That heis years of age. 
2. That he was born, (state the Country of birth), in : 
we That he commenced the profession of teaching in , in the year One thousand eight hundred 

an 

4. That he is connected with the Church. 

5. That hecommenced teaching a Public School in Ontario, in School Section Number , in the 
Township of . County of , in the year One thousand eight hundred and F 

6. That he has held Certificates of Qualification from , and that last Certificate is from the 
Board of Examiners for , is dated , and is for the class. 


; 7. Thatsince he commenced teaching in the Province, he has been engaged as a Teacher in the following 
places: 

& That hehas taught a Public School in Ontario for the full period of years, and has subscribed to 
the Fund for the years ; 

; That he has become disabled or worn out while in the work of teaching, and is unable to teach a School 
any longer. 


10. That he ceased teaching the Public School in Section Number , in the Township of ; 
County of , on the day of ,18 ,andthat hehas not since been employed as a Public 
School Teacher. 


11. That he having become, in terms of the Act, incapacitated bA infirmity from further service as a Public 
School Teacher, he respectfully applies for a pension from the Superannuated Public School Teachers’ Fund. 


(Sign name in full.) 


REMARKS.—The foregoing application must be filled up in every particular, and be accompanied with satis- 
actory evidence on the following points :— 


1. Of the good moral character, and sober steady habits, of the Applicant. 
: 2. Of the length of time such applicant has been engaged in teaching in Ontario, and for which he asks a 
-ension. 

3. From Medical testimony, according to the prescribed Form, that the Applicant is unable to pursue that 
profession any longer. 
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(4) All applications must be accompanied with the requisite Certificates and proofs, 
according to the prescribed Form and Instructions. No Certificate in favour of an 
Applicant should be signed by any Teacher already admitted as a Pensioner on the Fund. 

(5) in case the Fund:shall at any time not be sufficient to pay the several Claimants 
the highest sum permitted by law, the Income shall be equitably divided among them, 
according to their respective periods of service. 

(6) Communications and subscriptions in connection with the Fund, are to be sent 
to the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


V.—ComMPREHENSIVE CoursE or Stupy FoR THE PusBtic ScHoots. 


1. In dealing with this most important question, and in laying down a few general 
rules in regard to it, the following weighty words of the Reverend Doctor James Fraser, 
now Bishop of Manchester, in his admirable Report on the ‘‘School Systems of the 
United States and Canada,’’ are highly suggestive : — 


“‘The mistake that is commonly made in America, is one, I fear, that is taking some 
root in England—a confusion of thought between the processes that convey knowledge, 
and the processes that develop mental power, and a tendency to confine the work of the 
School too exclusively to the former. It is, perhaps, the enevitable tendency of an age 
of material prosperity and utilitarian ideas. Of course, the processes of education are 
carried on through media that convey information too, and a well educated man, if not 
necessarily is, at any rate, almost necessarily becomes a well informed man. But in my 
sense of things, the work of education has been successfully accomplished when a scholar 
has learned just three things—what he really does know, what he does not know, and how 
knowledge is in each case acquired; in other words, education is the development and 
training of faculties, rather than to use a favourite American word, the ‘‘presentation”’ 
to the mind of facts. What was Aristotle’s conception of the man who he calls— 
thoroughly educated? Not, I take it, a man of enyclopedic information, but a man 
of perfectly trained and well-balanced mind, able to apply to any subject that may oc- 
cupy his attention, its proper methods, and to draw from it its legitimate conclusions. 
Hence the proper functions of a sound System of Education are to quicken the observa- 
tion, strengthen the memory, discipline the reason, cultivate the taste; and that is the 
best system which gives to each faculty of our complex nature its just and proportionate 
development.’’ j 

2. In the Programme of Studies, and Limit Table, adopted after due consideration, 


for our Schools in Ontario, the subjects essential to a good Public School Education are 
prescribed and classified, as also the number of hours per week of teaching each subject; 
but the mode or modes of teaching and illustrating the several subjects specified in 
order, is left to the independent exercise of the genius and talents of each Teacher. In 
preparing this Programme, the Reports of the latest Royal Commissioners of England 
on Popular Education, and the opinions of the most experienced Educationists, have 
been consulted. It will be seen from the number and order of the subjects, and the 
time prescribed per week for teaching of them, that the first years of Common School 
Studies are almost entirely devoted to teaching the three primary and fundamental 
subjects of a good Education,—Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, including only such 
other subjects and to such a degree, as to relieve the Pupils from the tedium of the 
more severe and less attractive studies, and to develop their faculties of observation 
and taste for knowledge, as suggested by the largest experience of the most advanced 
Educators. The subjects of the Programme are limited in both number and range to 
what is considered essential, and to what experience has proved can be thoroughly 
mastered by Pupils of ordinary capacity and diligence within thirteen years of age. 
The thorough teaching of a few subjects, within practical limits, will do more for 
intellectual development, and for the purposes of practical life, than the skimming over 
a wide range of topics. The subjects of Natural Science required by the Thirteenth 
Section of the new School Act to be taught in the Schools and provided in the Pro- 
gramme, are such, and are prescribed to such an extent only, as is absolutely necessary 
for the advancement of the Country,—in Agriculture, the Mechanical Arts, and Manu- 
factures, apart from Science and Literature. And when the cheap and excellent Text 
Books prescribed are examined in connection with the subjects specified, it will be 
found that nothing has been introduced which is impracticable, or for mere show, but 
everything for practical use, and that which admits of easy accomplishment. 
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Education directed towards the Pursuits and Occupations of a People. 


In this subject, Doctor Playfair gives the following striking illustration. He goes 


on to say:—- 

“The great advantage of directing education towards the pursuits and occupations 
of the people, instead of wasting it on dismal verbalism, is that, while it elevates the indi- 
vidual, it at the same time gives security for the future prosperity of the Nation. There 
are instances of Nations rich in natural resources of industry, yet poor from the want of 
knowledge, how to apply them; and there are opposite examples of Nations utterly devoid 
of industrial advantages, but constituted of an educated people, who use their Science 
as a compensation for their lack of raw material. Spain is an example of the first class, 
and Holland of the second. Spain, indeed, is wonderfully instructive, and her story is 
well told by Buckle, for you see her rise in glory, or fall in shame, just as there are con- 
ditions of intellectual activity, or torpor, among her inhabitants. Sometimes animated 
with life, Spain seeks a high position among Nations; at other times she is in a death- 
like torpor. She is an apt illustration of the sentence: ‘He that wandereth out of the 
way of understanding, shall remain in the congregation of the dead.’ The Jews brought 
into Spain their habits of industry, and later ,the Moors introduced the experience and 
science of their time; and they took root even in a Country devastated by wars between 
Christians and Mahommedans. But Spain committed two great national crimes—the 
expulsion of the Jews at one time, and of the residue of the Moors at another. The 
last crime of 1609, by which 1,000,000 of Moriscoes were thrust forth from the Kingdom, 
was avenged by suddenly depriving Spain of the accumulated industrial experience of 
centuries. After that act, Education was only allowed so far as it did not interfere with 
ecclesiastical fears, and the Country fell into a state of abject misery and dejection. A 
century after, the Duke de St. Simon, the French ambassador at Madrid, declared that 
Science in Spain is a crime, and ignorance a virtue. During the next century, there 
was a period of three generations when foreign Science and experience were imported by 
the Spanish Kings, and the Country began to rise again to some condition of Education 
and, prosperity. But in the last half-century it has relasped, ecclesiastical power having 
again assumed its old way, and Spain has returned to a position of obscurity, from 
which, let us hope, she may emerge by her late Revolution. For this Nation has every- 
thing in the richest profusion to make it great and prosperous. Washed both by the Atlin- 
tic and Mediterranean, with noble Harbours, she might command an extensive com- 
merce both with Europe and America. Few Countries have such riches in the natural re- 
resources of industry. A rich soil and almost tropical luxuriance of vegetation might 
make her a great food-exporting Nation. Iron and Coal, Copper, Quicksilver and Lead 
abound in profusion but these do not create industries, unless the people possess know- 
ledge to apply them. When that knowledge prevailed, Spain was indeed among the 
most advanced of industrial Nations. Not only her Metallurgic industries, but her 
Cotton, Woollen and Silk manufactures were unequalled; her Shipbuilding also was the 
admiration of other Nations. But all have decayed because Science withers among 
an uneducated people, and without Science Nations cannot thrive. Turn to Holland, 
once a mere province of Spain. She has nothing but a maritime position to give her 
any natural advantage. Not so bad, indeed, as Voltaire’s statement, that she is a land 
formed from the sand brought up on the sounding-leads of English sailors, although she 
is actually created from the debris of Swiss and German Mountains brought down by 
the Rhine. Hence, within her land are no sources of mineral wealth; but she has com- 
pensated for its absence by an admirable Education of her people. For my own Country, 
I have no ambition higher than to get Schools approaching in excellence to those of 
Holland. And so this mud produced Country, fenced round by dykes to prevent the 
Ocean from sweeping it away, is thriving, prosperous and happy, while her old mistress 
——Spain—is degraded and miserable, unable in all Europe until lately to find a King 
who would undertake to govern her ignorant people.”’ 


The New Subjects of Agriculture, Commercial Instruction, Mechanics, Druwing, Prac- 
tical Sciences and Natural History. 


1. I may remark that one great object of the new School Act was to make our 
Public Schools more directly and effectively subservient to the interests of Agriculture, 
Manufacture and Mechanics. 

2. In my first Special Report on ‘‘a System of Public Elementary Education for 
Upper Canada,’’ laid before the Legislature in 1846,* I stated the Institutions necessary 
for these purposes; and in the concluding remarks of my last two Annual Reports, I 


* This Report is printed as Chapter VII. in the Sixth Volume of this Documentary History. 
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have expressed strong convictions on the subject. When we consider the network of 
Railroads which are intersecting, as well as extending from one end to the other of, our 
Country, the various important Manufactures which are springing up in our Cities, 
Towns and Villages, and the Mines which are beginning to be worked, and which admit 
of indefinite development, provision should undoubtedly be made for educating our 
own Mechanical and Civil Engineers, and chief workers in Mechanics and Mines; but 
I here speak of the more elementary part of the work of practical education, which 
should be given in the ordinary Public Schools. 


3. It must be admitted that although the general organization of our Public School 
System is much improved, and although the Schools themselves have improved; yet 
that the knowledge acquired in them is very meagre,—extending for practical purposes 
very little, and in many cases not at all, beyond what have been termed the three R’s, 
—Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic, and that rather elementary. If the System of 
Schools cannot be greatly improved, what is taught in the Schools should be greatly 
advanced and extended. I entirely agree with the Honourable John Carling, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, who, in a late able Report, remarks :— 


‘‘Notwithstanding the great advancement we have made within a period compara- 
tively short, I have a growing conviction that something more is required to give our 
Education a more decidedly practical character, especially in reference to the Agricul- 
tural _and Mechanical classes of the community, which comprise the great bulk of the 
population, and constitute the principal means of our wealth and prosperity. What 
now appears to be more specially needed to carry forward this great work is, in addition 
to the ordinary instruction in Common Schools, the introduction of the elementary 
instruction in what may be termed the foundation principles of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Science.”’ 


4. These views to a limited extent, have been successfully acted upon in our 
Normal and Model Schools, but I propose to carry them into more certain and general 
operation, by the additional Lectureship in the Normal School, which hag been estab- 
lished for the special purpose of preparing Teachers to teach the subjects indicated in 
the Public and High Schools, and to make the teaching of them a part of the Programme 
of Instruction in our Public Schools. We have, already, in the Educational Museum 
the specimens of Models necessary for a School of both the Fine and some of the 
Mechanical Arts; and I trust there will soon be supplemented Schools of Mechanical 
and Civil Engineering, if not of Architecture, as also of Manufactures and Agriculture. 
But what I have said relates to the elementary education which may be imparted on 
these subjects in the Public and High Schools. 


The Way in which this Instruction should be Given. 


1. As to the only way in which instruction in these subjects should be given, we 
quote the following strikingly forcible language of Doctor Lyon Playfair on the subject. 
He says :— 

“The Pupil must be brought in face of the facts through experiment and demonstra- 
tion. He should pull the Plant to pieces, and see how it is constructed. He must vex 
the Electric Cylinder till it yields him itssparks. He must apply with his own hand the 
Magnet to the Needle. He must see Water broken up into its constituent parts, and wit- 
ness the violence with which its elements unite. Unless he is brought into acual contact 
with the fact, and taught to observe and bring them into relations with the Science 
evolved from them, it were better that instruction in Science should be left alone. For 
one of the first lessons he must learn from Science is not to trust in authority, but to de- 
mand proof for each asseveration. All this is true education, for it draws out faculties 
of observation, connects observed facts with the conception deduced from them in the 
course of ages, gives discipline and courage to thought, and teaches a knowledge of scien- 
tific method which will serve a lifetime. Nor can such an education be begun too early. 
The whole yearnings of a child are for the Natural Phenomena around, until they are 
smothered by the ignorance of the Parent. He is a young Linnseus roaming over the 
fields in search of flowers. He is a young Conchologist, or Mineralogist, gathering Shells, 
or Pebbles on the Sea Shore. He is an Ornithologist, and goes Bird nesting; and Icthy- 
ologist, and catches Fish. Glorious education in nature, all this, if the Teacher knew 
how to direct and utilize it. The present system is truly ignoble, for it sends the work- 
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ing man into the world in gross ignorance of everything that he has to do in it. The 
utilitarian system is noble in so far as it treats him as an intelligent being who ought | 
to understand the nature of his occupation, and the principles involved in it. If you 
bring up a Ploughman in utter ignorance of everything relating to the Food of Plants, 
of every mechanical principle of Farm Implements, of the Weather to which he is ex- 
posed, of the Sun that shines upon him, and makes the Plants to grow, of the Rain 
which, while it drenches him, refreshes the Crops around, is that ignorance conducive 
to his function as an intelligent being? All Nations which ‘have, in recent years, revised 
their Educational Systems, have provided a class of Secondary Schools for the Indus- 
trial classes, especially devoted to teach them the principles of Science and Art relat- 
ing to their Industries: Holland compels every Town of 10,000 inhabitants to erect 
such Schools.”’ 


Necessity for Teaching Practical Science in the Schools.—Ezamples. 


1. What Doctor Lyon Playfair has remarked, in an opening Address to the Educa- 
tional Section of the Social Science Congress held last year at Newcastle, in regard to 
English Elementary Schools and the teaching of practical Science in them, apples 


largely to Canada :— 

“The educational principle of Continental Nations is to link on Primary Schools 
to Secondary Improvement Schools. The links are always composed of higher subjects, 
the three R’s being in all cases the basis of instruction; elementary Science, and even 
some of its applications, is unformly encouraged arid generally enforced. But, as we 
have Schools corresponding to the Secondary Improvement Schools for the working 
classes, we suppose we can do without them, used as links. No armour-plate of know- 
ledge is given to our future Artizan but a mere veneer of the three R’s, so thin as to 
rub off completely in three or four years of the wear and tear of life. Under our present 
system of elementary teaching, no knowledge whatever, bearing on the life-work of a 
people, reaches them by our System of State Education. The Air they breathe, the 
Water they drink, the Tools they use, the Plants they grow, the Mines they excavate 
might all be made the subjects of surpassing interest and importance to them during 
their whole life; yet of these they learn not one fact. Yet we are surprised at the con- 
sequences of their ignorance. A thousand men perish yearly in our Coal Mines, but no 
_ School Master tells the poor Miner the nature of the Explosive Gas which scorches him, 
or of the after Damp which chokes him. Boilers and Steam-engines blow up so contin- 
ually that a Committee of the House of Commons is now engaged in trying to diminish 
their alarming frequency, but the poor Stokers who are scalded to death, or blown to 
pieces, were never instructed in the nature and properties of them. In Great Britain 
alone more than one hundred thousand people perish annually, and at least five times 
as many sicken grievously, out of pure ignorance of the Laws of Health, which are 
never taught them at School.”’ | 

2. In regard to the study of Natural Science in the Schools, the Royal Commissioners 


appointed to enquire into systems of Schools, say :— 

‘We think it established that the Beis of Natural Science develops better ie 
any other studies the observing faculties, disciplines the intellect by teaching induction 
as well as deduction, supplies a useful balance to the studies of Language and Mathe- 
matics, and provides much instruction of great value for the occupations of after life.’’ 


The Study of Natural History in the Schools. 


1. In further illustration of this subject, I beg to add a few words by Professor 
Agassiz, formerly a distinguished Teacher in Switzerland, latterly a more distinguished 
Professor in the United States. In an Address at an Educational meeting in Boston 
‘on the desirability of introducing the study of Natural History into our Schools, and 
of using that instruction as a means of developing the faculties of children and leading 
them to a knowledge of the Creator,’’ Professor Agassiz observes :— 

“T wish to awaken a conviction that the knowledge of nature in our days lies at the 
very foundation of the prosperity of States; that the study of the Phenomena of Nature 
is one of the most efficient means for the development of the human faculties, and that, 
on these grounds, it is highly important that this branch of education should be intro- 
duced into our Schools as soon as possible. To satisfy you how important the study of 
Nature is to the community at large, I need only allude to the manner in which, in mod- 
ern times, man has learned to control the forces of Nature, and to work out the ‘material 
which our earth produces. The importance of that know ledge is everywhere manifested 
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to us. And I can refer to no better evidence to prove that there is hardly any other 
training better fitted to develop the highest faculties of man than by alluding to that 
venerable old man Humboldt, who was the embodiment of the most extensive human 
knowledge in our day, who acquired that position, and became an object of reverence 
throughout the world, merely by his devotion to the study, of Nature. If it be true 
then, that a knowledge of Nature is so important for the welfare of States and for the 
training of men to such high positions among their fellows by the development of their 
best faculties, how desirable that such a study should from part of all education! And 
- I trust that the time when it will be introduced into our Schools will only be so far re- 
moved as is necessary for the preparation of Teachers capable of imparting that instruc- 
tion in the most elementary form. The only difficult is to find Teachers equal to the 
task, for, in my estimation, the elementary instruction is the most difficult. It is a 
mistaken view with many, that a Teacher is always efficiently prepared to impart the 
first elementary instruction to those entrusted to his carc. Nothing can be further 
from the truth; and I believe that in entrusting the education of the young to incom- 
petent Teachers, the opportunity is frequently lost of unfolding the highest capacities 
_of the Pupils, by not attending at once to their wants. I have been a Teacher since I 
was fifteen years of age, and I am a Teacher still, and I hope I shall be a Teacher all my 
life. 1 do love to teach; and there is nothing so pleasant to me as to develop the facul- 
ties of my fellow beings who, in their early age, are entrusted to my care; and I am satis- 
fied that there are branches of knowledge which are better taught without Books than 
with them; and there are some cases so obvious, that I wonder why it is the Teachers 
always resort to Books when they would teach some new branch in their Schools,— 
when we would study Natural History, instead of Books let us take specimens—Stones, 
Minerals, Crystals. When we would study Plants, let us go to the Plants themselves, 
and not to the Books describing them. When we would study Animals, let us observe 
Animals.”’ 


2. Thomas Curlyle wrote,—‘‘For many years it has been one of my constant regrets, 
that no Schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge of Natural History, so far, at least, as to 
have taught me the little winged and wingless neighbours that are continually meeting 
me with a salutation which I cannot answer, as things are; but there will come a day 
when, in all Scottish Towns and Villages, the Schoolmasters will be strictly required to 
possess such capabilities.” 


The Value of Drawing in our Schools. 


1. So important and necessary was Drawing, (which is now prescribed in our 
Schools), felt to be, as a branch of learning, that in 1870, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed the following Law on the subject :— 


“The General Statutes are hereby amended so as to include Drawing among the 
branches of learning which are by said Section required to be taught in the Public 
Schools. 


“Any City, or Town may, and every City and Town having more than ten thousand 
inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction in Industrial, or 
Mechancal, Drawing, to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day, or evening, 
Schools, under the direction of the School Committee.’’ 


2. On this enactment, the Secretary of the Board of Massachusetts remarks : — 


“This is one of the most important laws of the Session of 1870. and is destined, I 
doubt not, to produce lasting and beneficial results. It will not, therefore, be out of 
place, to give a brief account of the steps which led to its enactment. ‘ 


‘‘In response to a Petition presented to the Legislature, in June, 1869, by several of 
the leading citizens of Boston, a Resolve was passed, directing the Board of Education 
to consider the expediency of making Provision by Law for giving free instruction to 
men, women, and children in Mechanical Drawing, either in existing Schools, or those 
to be established for that purpose, in all the Towns in the Commonwealth having more 
ee five thousand inhabitants, and report a definite plan therefor to the next General 

ourt. 


‘“‘The Board cordially entered upon the task thus committed to them. aos 
The Petition and Resolves were referred to a Special Committee, with instruction to 
make such inquiries as they deemed advisable, and report their conclusions for the 
consideration of the whole Board. This resulted in the issuing of a Circular, asking for 
the opinions of gentlemen connected with the various Mechanical and Manufacturing 
industries of the Commonwealth, of others familiar with the working of our System of 
Public Instruction, and especially of gentlemen eminent for their skill and experience in 
this particular department of instruction. 
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‘‘The Communications received were presented to the Board, accompanied by a brief 
and able Report. The Report presented met with the unanimous approval of the Board, 
and it was voted to recommend to the Legislature the following action, to wit:— 


“That a Law be passed requiring: ‘First, that Elementary and Freehand Drawing 
be taught in all the Public Schools of every grade in the Commonwealth; and, Second, 
that all Cities and Towns having more than ten thousand inhabitants be required to 
make provision for giving annually, free instruction in Industrial, or Mechanical, Draw- 
ing to men, women, and children in such a manner as the Board of Education shall 
prescribe.’ 


“The recommendations were favourably received by the Legislature, and embodied 
in the foregoing Act, and in an Order of the House of Representatives to print in pam- 
phlet form two thousand copies of such of the Communications above named as the 
Board shall designate. 


‘“‘These are Papers of rare value, treating of the subject of Drawing in its relation 
to General Education, to our various Mechanical and Manufacturing industries, to 
high culture in Art, and indicating the most approved methods of teaching it, both in 
the Public Schools, and in special Classes.’’ 


3. The English Commissioners in their Report thus summarize the opinions of 
those gentlemen examined by them in regard to the subject of Drawing. They say :— 


“Mr. Stanton remarks that ‘whether we regard it as a means of refinement, or ast 
an education for the eye, teaching it to appreciate form, or as strengthening habits of 
accurate observation, or again as of direct utility for many Professions and Trades, it 
is equally admirable.’ Doctor Hodgson stated it as his opinion that ‘drawing should 
be taught to every child as soon as he went to School, and added that it was already 
taught to all the Boys (nearly 1,000) in the Liverpool Institute.’ From Mr. Samuelson’s 
Letter to the Vice President of the Committee of the Council on Kducation, Drawing 
appears to be always regarded as a most important subject of instruction in the Tech- 
nical Schools on the Continent of Europe; and the bearing of this on the excellence 
ascribed to the foreign Artizans and Superintendents of Labour cannot be mistaken.”’ 


Provision for Teaching Vocal Music in our Schools. 


1. Vocal Music being now required to be taught in our Schools, we insert the follow- 
ing striking illustration of its value and importance as a softening and humanizing 
influence as a subject of instruction, from the Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education in Connecticut, for this year. It will be seen how successfully he combats 
the statement so often put forth that instruction in Vocal Music is of no practical use 
to a large numbers of children, because of their inability to sing. He says :-— 


‘‘Music is taught in our best Schools and should be in all. In many instances it has 
taken its proper place as one of the regular Studies. It is the testimony of multitudes 
of Teachers, that music helps instead of hindering progress in other Studies. It stimu- 
lates the mental faculties and exhilarates and_recreates Pupils, when weary with study. 
Some branches are pursued largely for the mental discipline which they impart. No 
study that can be taken up so early, is a better discipline in rapid observation and 
thinking; none so early and easily develops the essential power of mental concentration. 
In singing by note, a child must fix his thoughts and think quickly and accurately. The 
habit of fixing the attention thus early formed, will aid in all other Studies. There is 
abundant testimony that Scholars progress more rapidly in the common branches, where 
singing is taught. Vocal Music aids in graceful Reading, by promoting better articula- 
tion, improving the voice and correcting hard and unpleasant tones. The influence in 
cultivating the sensibilities, improving the taste and developing the better feelings of 
our nature, amply compensate for the time required for this study. Its efficacy in 
School Government, making work a play, giving a systematic recreation,—enjoying it 
the more, because always in concert, and with the sympathy and stimulus of companion- 
ship—is admitted by the most successful Teacher. Trouble in the School-room often 
comes from that restlessness, which proper intervals of singing would best relieve. Sing- 
ing is a healthful, physical exercise. In Primary Schools, Gymnastic Exercises often 
accompany the singing. When children are trained to erectness of posture and to the right 
use of the vocal organs, Speaking, Reading and Singing are most invigorating exer- 
cises; expanding the chest, promoting deep breathing, quickening the circulation, and 
arousing both the physical and mental energies. Diseases of the respiratory organs, 
are the great scourge of this climate, and occasion more than one-fifth of our mortality. 
It is said that in New England and New York, more than forty thousand die annually 
of diseases of the throat and lungs. The remarkable exemption of the German people, 
alike in Germany and America, from pulmonary diséase, is attributed, by eminent 
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medical authority, largely to the universal habit of singing, in which they are trained 
from their earliest years, both at home and at School. Thus their lungs are expanded 
and invigorated. The broad chest is a national characteristic. There is a common 
but erroneous impression that only a favoured few can learn Music. How is it then 
that every child in Germany is taught singing as regularly as Reading? But facts may 
be found nearer home. ‘In late examinations of all the Schools in New Haven, ‘only 
two hundred and forty-eight children, out of over six thousand were found unable to 
sing the scale, and one ‘hundred and forty of these belonged to the primary grades;’ 
that is, out of this multitude, only one hundred and eight above the primary grades;’ 
could not sing. Superintendent Parish, says: ‘A systematic course of training the 
voices of the little ones in the Primary Rooms, has been commenced. ‘Thus far the 
experiment has been a complete success. Children from five to eight years of age, readily 
sing the scale, singly and in concert, and read from the Blackboard notes on the staff by 
Numerals and Syllables with as little hesitation as they call the Letters and Words 
of the Reading lesson.’ In the Hancock School of Boston, of about one thousand 
Girls less than a dozen were unfitted from all causes for attaining to a fair degree of 
success in Singing. General Eaton, the National Commissioner of Education, and Gov- 
ernor English, when visiting the Schools in-New Haven, expressed their surprise and 
gratification at hearing children in the Primary Schools, sing as sight exercises marked 
~on the Blackboard by the Teacher. ‘The exercises are placed on the Blackboard in the 
presence of the Scholars, and they are required to sing them once through without the 
aid of Teacher, or instrument, and are marked accordingly.’ ’’ 


Facilities for Giving a Practical Commercial Education in the Schools. 


One of the felt wants in our System of Public and High Schools, has heen tacilities 
for giving Boys instruction in matters relating to Commercial and Business trans- 
actions. That want has been supplied; and both in the High and Public School Law 
provision has been made for giving Pupils instruction in subjects relating to Commercial 
Education. For years this subject has received attention in the Model School of Ontario, 
and Boys have been thoroughly prepared in Book-keeping and other kindred branches, 
so as to fit them at once for practical work in the Counting-house and other depart- 
ments of Mercantile life. The result has been, that Boys trained there, have been much 
sought after by Merchants and others. In the Schools generally, beyond a little 
theoretical Book-keeping, no special attention has been hitherto paid to commercial 
subjects; but in the new Programme of Study prescribed for the Schools, Pupils are 

required : — 
1. To be practically acquainted with Compound and Conjoined Proportion, and 


with Commercial Arithmetic, including Practice, Percentage, Insurance, Commission. 
Brokerage, Purchase and Sale of Stock, Custom House Business, Assessment of Taxes 


and Interest. 
To know the definition of the various Accounts Books used. Toa understand the 


relation between Debtor and Creditor, and the difference between Single and Double 


Entry. 
3. To know how to make original Entries in the Books used for this purpose, such 


as Invoice Book, Sales Book, Cash Book and Day Book. 
4. To be able to Journalize any ordinary transaction, and to be familiar with the 
nature of the various Accounts in the Ledger, and with the mode of conducting and 


closing them. 
5. To be familiar with the forms of ordinary Commercial Paper, such as Promissory 


Notes, Drafts, Receipts for the payment of money, etcetera. 
6. In the English Course for the High Schools, Pupils are required to be acquainted 
with Commercial forms and usages, and with practical Telegraphy. 


VI.—Provipine ADEQUATE ScHoon ACCOMMODATION. 


1. The new School Act very properly declares that Trustees ‘‘shall provide adequate 
Accommodations for all the children of School age, [i.e., between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, resident] in their School Division, ”’ (i.e, School ‘Section, City, Town, 

or Village). It also provides that ‘‘no School Section shall be formed which shall 
contain less than fifty resident children, between the ages of five and sixteen years, 
unless the area of such Section shall contain more than four square miles.’’ These 
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‘‘Accommodations,’’ to be adequate, should include, (as prescribed by the special Regula- 
tions) ,— 

(1) A Site of an Acre in extent, but not less than half an Acre.* 

(2) A School House, (with separate Rooms, where the number of Pupids exceeds 
fifty, the Walls of which shall not be less than ten feet high in the clear, and which 
shall not contain less than nine square feet on the floor for each child in attendance, 
so as to allow an area in each Room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of Air for each 
child.t It shall also be sufficiently warmed and ventilated, and the Premises properly 
drained. 

(3) A sufficient Fence, or Paling, round the School Premises. 

(4) A Play-ground, or other satisfactory provision for physical exercise, within the 
fences, and off the Road. | 

(5) A Well, or other means of procuring Water for the School. 

(6) Proper and separate Offices for both sexes, at some little distance back from 
the School House, and suitably enclosed. 

(7) Suitable School Furniture and Apparatus, videlicet :—Desks, Seats, Blackboards, 
Maps, Library, Presses and Books, etcetera, necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
School. 

2. In his Official Visitations to the Schools, the Inspector is required to inquire 
into the tenure of the Property; the materials, dimensions, and plan of the Building; 
its condition; when erected; with what funds built; how lighted, Warmed, and Ven- 
tilated; if any Class Rooms are provided for the separate instruction of part of the 
children; if there is a Lobby, or Closet, for Hats, Cloaks, Bonnets, Book-presses, 
etcetera; how the Desks and Seats are arranged and constructed; what arrangements 
for the Teacher; what Play-ground is provided; what Gymnastic Apparatus, (if any); 
whether there be a Well, and proper conveniences for private purposes; and if the 
Premises are fenced, or open on the Street, or Road; if Shade Trees and any Shrubs, 
or Flowers are planted. 


3. In his inquiries in these matters, the Inspector is especially directed to see 
whether the Law and Regulations have been complied with in regard to the following 
matters. (Should he discover remissness in any of them, he is directed to call the 
attention of the Trustees to it, before withholding the School Fund from the Section, 
with a view to its remedy before his next halt-yearly visit) :— 

(1) Size of Sectton.—As to the size of the School Section, as prescribed by the 
Fifteenth Section of the School Law of 1871. 

(2) School Accommodation.—Whether the Trustees have provided ‘‘adequate 
Accommodation for all the children of School age [2.e., between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, resident] in their School division,’’ [i.e., School Section, City, Town, 
or Village], as required by the Second Section of the School Act of 1871. 

(3) Space for air.—Whether the required space of nine square feet for each Pupil, 
and the average space of one hundred cubic feet of air for each child have been allowed 
in the construction of the School House and its Class Rooms. 

(4) Well; Proper Conveniences.—Whether a Well, or other means of procuring 
Water is provided; also, whether there are proper conveniences for private purposes 
of both sexes on the Premises. 

4. The Trustees having made such provision relative to the School House and its 


appendages, as are required by the Fourth Clause of the Twenty-seventh Section, and 
the Seventh Clause of the Seventy-ninth Section of the Consolidated School Act, and 
as provided, in Regulation Nine of the ‘‘Duties of Trustees,’’ it is made by the Regula- 
tion, the duty of the Master to give strict attention to the proper Ventilation and 
Temperature,{ as well as to the cleanliness of the School House; he shall also prescribe 


* Size of School Grounds —The School Grounds, wherever practicable, should, in the rural Sections, embrace an 
Acre in extent, and not less than half an Acre, so as to allow the School: House to be set well back from the Road 
and furnish Play-grounds within the Fences. A convenient form for School Grounds will be found to be an area 
of ten rods front by sixteen rods deep, with the School-house set back four, or six. rods from the Road. The 
Grounds should be strongly fenced, the Yards and Outhouses in the rear of the School-house being invariably 
separated by a high and tight board Fence; the front Grounds being planted with shade Trees and Shrubs. Fora 
sat relay rob an area of eight rods front by ten rods deep may be sufficient, the School-house being set back four 
rods from the front. 


+ Thus, for instance, a Room for fifty children would require space for 5,000 cubic feet of air. This would be 
equal to a Cube of the following dimensions in feet, videlicet: 252010, which is equivalent to a Room 25 feet 
long by 20 wide and 10 feet high. 


+t NorEe.— Temperature.—In Winter the temperature during the first Schoo] hour in the forenoon, or aft 
should not exceed 70°, nor 66° during the rest of the day. : ee 
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such Rules for the use of the Yard and Out-buildings connected with the School House, 
as will insure their being kept in a neat and proper condition; and he shall be held 
responsible for any part of cleanliness about the Premises. He is also required to see 
that the Yards, Sheds, Privies, and other Out-buildings are kept in order, and that the 
School House and Premises are locked at all proper times; and that all deposits of 
sweepings, from Rooms, or Yards, are removed from the Premises. 


Proceedings in other Countries in Regard to School Accommodation. 


1. In England ‘‘the (Parliamentary) Grant is withheld altogether, if the School be 
not in a Building certified by the Inspector, to be healthy, properly Lighted, Drained 
and Ventilated, supplied with Offices, and containing in the principal School Room at 
least eighty cubical feet of internal area per each child in average attendance.’’ 

2. In the New York State Report for 1868, we learn that:—‘‘In regard to the 
changes made in the School Houses of Onondago County, four districts, after being 
notified that their School Houses would be condemned as unfit for School purposes, 
unless soon repaired or new ones built, have gone to work. with a good will, and now 
have, in each of these districts, Houses which are ornaments and an honour to the men 
whose influence and steady toiling caused the old unfit. habitations to give place to the 
new.” 

3. In Section 29 of the New School Act for Nova Scotia, (many details of which 
are copied from our School Acts), passed in May, 1871, the following are the provisions, ~ 
in regard to School Accommodation. They are even more comprehensive and minute 


than ours :— 

The School Accommodation to be provided by the District [School Section] shall 
as far as possible, be in accordance with the following arrangements : — 

For a District having fifty Pupils, or under, a House with comfortable Sittings, 
with one Teacher. 

For a District, having from fifty to eighty Pupils, a House with comfortable Sittings 
and a good Class Room, with one Teacher and an Assistant.* 

For a District having from eigthy to one hundred Pupils, a House with comfortable 
Sittings and two good Class Rooms, with one Teacher and two Assistants, or a House 
having two Apartments, one for an Elementary and one for an Advanced department, 
with two Teachers. Or, if one commodious Building cannot be secured, two Houses may 
be provided in different parts of the District, with a Teacher in each, one being devoted 
to the younger children, and the other to the more advanced. 

For a District having from one hundred to one hundred and fifty Pupils, a House 
with two adequate Departments, one for an Elementary. and one for an Advanced 
department, and a good Class Room accessible to both; with two Teachers, and, if 
necessary, an Assistant; or, if the District be long and narrow, three Houses may be 
provided, two for Elementary departments, and one for an Advanced department, the 
former being located towards the extremes of the District, and the latter at, or near, 
the centre. 

For a District having from one hundred and fifty to two hundred Pupils, a House 
with three Apartments, one for an Elementary, one for an Advanced, and one for a 
High School, and at least one good Class Room common to the two latter, with three 
Teachers, and, if necessary, an Assistant; or if necessary, Schools may be provided for 
the different departments in different parts of the District. 

And generally, for any District having two hundred Pupils and upwards, a House, 
or Houses with sufficient accommodation for different grades of elementary and advanced 
Schools, so that in Districts having six hundred Pupils and upwards, the ratio of 
Pupils in the Elementary, Advanced and High School departments, shall be respectively 
about eight, three, and one. 

4. In Nova Scotia, the Board of School Examiners appointed for each District by 


the Governor-in-Council, is authorized by Law,— 


To declare upon the Inspectors’s Report, or upon other reliable information, the 
School House, or Houses, or Buildings used as such, unfit for School purposes, and shall 
forward such declaration to the Trustees of the Section, and the Board shall thereafter 


* NoTE,—The School law in Nova Scotia is identical with our Regulations on this subject—that for every fifty 
Pupils there shall be an Assistant teacher. Referring to this provision, the Reverend Doctor Fraser, (Bishop of 
Manchester,} in his Report says:—‘‘It is generally agreed in America that 50 Scholars is the maximum number 
that can safely be committed to one Teacher, although, in carefully graded schools, Teachers are frequently found 
in charge of more.”’ 


< 
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withhold all Provincial aid from any such Section, if measures are not adopted whereby 
a suitable House, or Houses, may be provided, according to the ability of the Section. 


From the Regulations of the Council of Public Instruction on this subject, we make 


the following extracts : — 

As to the size and commodiousness of the Building, provision should be made for 
one-quarter of the population of the Section; and whatever that number may be, the 
School House should be of such capacity as to furnish to each Scholar at least 150 
cubic feet of pure atmospheric Air, or seven square feet of superficial area, with ceiling 
running from thirteen to sixteen feet in height. 

The American mode of arranging the Seats in School Houses is now almost unani- 
mous!y admitted to be the best. By this mode the Teacher is enabled to have his Eye 
upon every Pupil, and every Pupil to have his Eye upon the Teacher. According to 
this method, and allowing for the length either 6, or 8, feet for Entrance Hall, 4 to 5 
feet for Teacher’s Platform, 4 to 5 feet between the Platform and Desks, and 2 feet 6 
or 9 inches, (according to the size of Pupils), for each Desk and Seat together, and 
allowing 2 feet for the aisles, from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, in Graded Schools, for 
each Desk, and at least two feet for divisions between rows of Desks, the following 
divisions will furnish accommodation for the number of Scholars prefixed : — 


24 scholars, 26 < 21 clear, 6 feet hall, 3 rows of desks. 
Plans Number 1. | 30 scholars, 29 < 21 clear, 6 feet hall, 3 rows of desks. 
36 scholars, 32 < 21 clear, 6 feet hall, 3 rows of desks. 
Number 2, 46 scholars, 35 < 26 clear, 8 feet hall, with single desks at sides, and three 
rows of graded desks in centre. ae 
Number 8, 56 Scholars, 40 < 27 clear, with Class-room. 


Adding 2 feet 9 inches to the length for every additional row of Desks. Where 
the number of Scholars amount to upwards of fifty, there should be a Class Room 
attached. 

Plans of School Houses have been issued by the Council of Public Instruction, and 
the requirements of the Act are so explicit as to be a sufficient guide to Boards of 
Trustees. 

5. In Prince Edward Island the School Law declares that,— 


Every School House hereafter to be erected and used as such, within any District 
now, or hereafter, established under this Act, and not already contracted to be built, 
shall not be less in clear area than four hundred square feet, nor in the height of post 
than ten feet clear between the Floor and Ceiling, or be built nearer to the Highway 
than ten yards. 

6. In Victoria, (Australia), no School receives aid from the Central Board unless 
the following, (among other conditions), be complhed with, videlicet :— 


That in the case of new Buildings the School Room shall contain not less than eight 
square feet for each child in average attendance, and that the- Walls be not less than 
ten feet in height to the Eaves; that in all cases the School Room shall be sufficiently 
Warmed, Ventilated and Drained; that there be proper and separate Offices for both 
sexes; that there be a Play-ground attached, or other satisfactory provision made for 
physical exercise; and that the School be properly provided with the amount of School 
Furniture and Apparatus, videlicet:—-Desks, Forms, Blackboards, Maps, Books, 
etcetera, necessary for the efficient conduct of such School. 


7. In South Australia,— 


Grants-in-aid are allowed towards the cost of building School Houses, to an wea 
not exceeding Two hundred pounds for each School. The conditions to be observed, 
in order to obtain this assistance are, that a declaration must be made by the Trustees 
that the Building, for which the Grant is conceded shall be used for Public School 
purposes, and no other, without our written assent; that the area shall not be less 
than 600 square feet; that the Building shall be substantially constructed, and com- 
posed of good material; and that it shall be properly furnished with the usual appliances 
for teaching. 

Approved Plans and Specifications for the building of District School Houses are 
supplied by us for the guidance of the promoters; but a departure from the Plans is 
allowed, if sufficient reason be shown for it. 

8. In Sweden a piece of land, from one to twelve Acres, is attached to each School 
for the benefit of the Teacher and the Pupils. In 1867, the number of Schools possess- 
ing such a piece of land for working was 2,016. In Norway the School Districts must, 
in addition to Salary, furnish the Teacher with a Dwelling House, with land enough to 
pasture at least two Cows, and lay out a small Garden. 
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VII.—Svrersepine Scuoorn Section Divisions, anv Esrasrisurng Townsuip Boarps or 
Epvucarion. 


Ever since 1850, there has been a provision in our School Acts for the establish- 
ment. of Township Boards, as contained in the Thirty-second Section of the Consolidated 
School Act; but, by the unfortunate wording of that Section, no such Board could be 
established without a majority of votes in every single School Section of the Township. 
It has occurred that out of twenty School Sections in a Township, the majority of the 
Rate-payers in nineteen of them voted for the establishment of a Township Board, but 
the majority in one Section voted against it, and thus defeated the wishes of the nine- 
teen-twentieths of the Rate-payers. Under these circumstances, the Thirty-second 
Section of the ‘School Act has remained a dead letter for twenty years, and no fair 
means have existed as yet to give it a trial, although a large majority of the County 
School Conventions, on two occasions, have voted to do so. It is, therefore, proposed 
in the new Act to leave it to the Municipal Council of each Township, when the circum- 
stances and opinions of competent Persons in any Township may render it desirable 
to form such Township into one School Municipality, under one Board of Trustees, as 
is the case in Cities, Towns and Villages, doing away with the inconvenience of separate 
School Section divisions and Rates, and leaving Parents to send their children to the 
nearest School. 


Township Boards Established in various American States. 


1. After long trying the School Section System, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Towa, Wisconsin and other States, have adopted the Township Board System, and 
pronounce it immensely superior to the School Section System. In the State of New 
York, a compromise system is authorized by the School Law; that is, one or more 
Districts, (School Sections), can ‘‘either severally, or jointly, resolve themselves into 
Union Free School Districts, with Boards of Education, having authority to grade and 
classify the Schools under their charge.’’ From the Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for 1870 we learn that there are now 250 such united Districts in 
the State; of them he says:—‘‘Having had frequent occasion to examine the provisions 
of this Law, (t.e. the ‘Union Free School Act’), and being somewhat familiar with its 
workings, I am of the opinion that it is the best School System yet devised for all 
localities where the number of Scholars, as in Villages, is sufficient to admit of a thor- 
ough classification.’’ The Reverend Doctor Fraser, in his Report to the English Com- 
missioners, says:—‘‘In the State of New York, Union Schools, Lor united Sections], 
appear to be the most popular and flourishing of all the rural Schools.’’ In this 
Province, the Township Council, if the experiment should not prove satisfactory, can at 
any time, repeal its own By-law establishing such Township School Board. 

2. The Secretary of the State Board of Education in Connecticut, thus graphically 
illustrates the comparative effects of the adoption of the Township, over the School 
Section System, in that State. In order to understand the facts as stated, I have found 
it necessary to change the words ‘‘Town’’ to Township, and ‘‘District’’ to ‘School Section, 
where they occur. 

“The tendency to manage Schools Township-wise, is growing. More Townships 
united their Schools Sections last year than in any former one. Once united they stay 
so. At least there is no instance where a Township has taken this step, and after grad- 
ing any of its Schools, gone back to the School Section plan. Let public sentiment 
advance as it has done for five years, and the School Section System will soon be aban- 
doned. Nearly all the friction in the Free Schools plan comes from the difficultiy in get- 
ing the new engine into gear with the rusty cog-wheels of the old and worn out machine. 
They make poor partners as would the Locomotive and the ‘‘one-horse Shay.’’ The people 
are fast learning the economy and efficiency of the Township System. They see that it 
favours the wise expenditure of the public money, gains better and more permanent 
Teachers, longer Schools, and helps the poorer and outlying School Sections. The Town- 


ship System, too, lessens the frequency of Tax Assessments and Collections. Many a 
School House is going to decay because the funds requisite for such purpose would 
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necessitate a Section Tax. The expense of the Assessment and Collection of such a 
Tax makes too large a share of the Tax itself. In most of the Sections the amounts thus 
provided were very small. So small that it would have been wiser and more economical 
for the Township to pay the bills. : . Facts on this subject are better than 
theories. I have, therefore, requested one of ‘the School Visitors of Branford, to describe 
the effects of the change in that Township. His published Letter shows w hat they did, 
how they did it, what they gained by it, and why they voted almost unanimously ‘not to 
go back. It will be seen that prior to the union there was much ill-feeling in regard to 
School matters, that the discipline was deplorable, average attendance low, and the Tea- 
chers changed generally every Term; under the new system the people are better satisfied, 
—School Committee and Teachers more permanent, School graded, Terms lengthened, 
the motion made at the last Annual Meeting to reduce the School year from forty to 
thirty weeks, not receiving a single vote. The average attendance has improved twenty- 
five per cent. Scholarship wonderfully improved—one hundred per cent better than it 
was four years ago.”’ 

3. The late Horace Mann, so noted for his enlightened views on Education, depre- 
eating the District, or School Section, System, says :— 

‘‘T consider the law authorizing Townships to divide themselves into [School Sec- 
tions] the most unfortunate on the subject of Common Schools ever enacted in the 
State [of Massachusetts]. In this opinion, ex-Governor Boutwell,- the eminent Hduca- 
tionist of the same State, concurs and hopes, that the day will speedily be seen 
when every Township in its Municipal capacity will thanage its Schools and equalize 
the expenses of education.’ 


VII1.—AvtTHoRIzING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Although the School Law of 1850 authorized Boards of Trustees in Cities, Towns 
and Villages, to establish ‘‘any kind or description of Schools’ they might see fit, yet 
it was regarded as doubtful whether it was sufficiently comprehensive to admit of the 
establishment of Industrial Schools. To remove this doubt, and to give effect to the 
wishes of many interested in the condition of the ‘‘Street Arabs’ of our Cities, Towns 
and Villages, the Section of the Act authorizing the establishment of these Schools was 
passed, as follows :— 


“42. The Public School Board of each City, Town and Village may establish one, or 
more, Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected children, and to make all needful 
Regulations and employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, 
and for the support, management and discipline of such School, or Schools.’’ 


The third Section of the Act also provides, ‘‘that refractory Pupils may be, where 
practicable, removed to an Industrial School.”’ 


IX .—SeEparate Course or Stupy For THE Hicr ScHoo.s. 


1. One important object of the new Schoo] Law was to discriminate, by .a clearly 
defined line, in the Course of Study, between Public and High Schools, and to prescribe 
a separate Programme of Studies for High ‘Schools. In practice, it had been found that, 
in the anxiety of Trustees and Masters of a majority of our Grammar Schools to crowd 
children into the Grammar Schools, in the fallacious hope thereby to increase the Grant 
to their Schools, they had virtually merged the Grammar into the Common School, with 
the nominal addition, in most cases, of only a little Latin and Greek. The object of 
the High School Sections of the new Act is to put an end to this anomalous state of 
things, and to prescribe for each class of Schools its own legitimate work. By means of 
the now increased inspection of the High Schools, and the improved inspection of the 
Public Schools, we hope to see the work prescribed by the respective Programmes of 
Study faithfully performed by each. 

2. In point of fact, the Grammar Schools have never occupied the position which 
they ought to have done in the Country. They were originally designed to be Classical 
Schools, but they were made the Schools of certain classes, rather than Classical Schools, 
wholly doing, or professing to do, Common School work for certain classes,—thus being 
made, and viewed, as a kind of Aristocratic Schools, poaching upon the ground of 
Common School work, and being regarded as distinct from, and even antagonistic to, 
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the Common Schools, rather than supplementary to them and identical with them in 
the public interests. It has, therefore, been found extremely difficult to get any con- 
siderable support for them from local sources. To get support enough to exist, more 
than two-thirds of the Grammar School Boards have had to seek amaloamation with 
the Common School Boards of their localities; but this amalgamation is attended with 
many inconveniences and does not by any means accomplish the objects proposed. 
Nevertheless, it has not been deemed expedient to interfere with this amalgamation 
in any way, but to leave the Boards of Trustees as formerly to unite, or, when united, 
to dissolve the union at their pleasure. The necessity for the union does not now exist, 
as before, since the Legislature has, in effect, declared that High Schools shall be pro- 
vided for by local Rate equally with Public Schools. It should be remembered, however, 
that the experience of the. great Cities in the neighbouring States shows, that con- 
solidating all the Public Schools in Cities and Towns under one Board of Management, 
and that Board, elected chiefly by the Ratepayers, has contributed even more to the 
efficient support and elevation of the Classical School than to that of the Public Schools. 


3. In the Programme of Study for High Schools, prescribed under the new School 
Act, it is especially provided that they shall be High English Schools as well as 
Elementary Classical Schools, and for Girls as well as for Boys. When it is provided 
in the Act that in each High School, ‘‘provision shall be made for teaching to both 
male and female Pupils the higher branches of an English and Commercial Education, 
including the Natural Sciences, with special reference to Agriculture,’’ it was clearly 
intended that the lower, or elementary, branches of an English Education should not 
be taught in the High Schools, but in the Public Schools. It was also intended that all 
Pupils to be eligible for admission to the High Schools for the study of Classics, as well 
as for higher English, must first be grounded in the elements of a sound education in 
their own native language, as strongly urged by the latest Royal and Parliamentary 
Commission on Education in England, but strangely overlooked hitherto, as little Boys, 
six and seven years of age, have been put to the study of ancient and foreign languages, 
‘and left to grow up to manhood without ever having been formally taught their native 
tongue, or the essential elements of a practical English Education. This anomaly is 
provided against by the new Act in the future education of Canadian youth, at least 
so far as the Public High Schools are concerned, and the Council of Public Instruction 
has prescribed, that ‘‘the subjects of Examination for admission to the High Schools 
shall be the same as those prescribed for the first four classes of the Public Schools.”’ 
It will be seen from the Explanatory Remarks preceding the Programme, that some 
subjects of the Fourth Class of the Public School: Programme are omitted, in regard 
to Pupil Candidates for the Classical Course of the High School. The Examination for 
admission to the High School must be on paper, and the Examination Papers with the 
Answers are to be preserved for the Examination of the High School Inspector, that he 
may not depend wholly on the individual Examination of Pupils, as to whether the 
Regulations have been duly observed in the Examination and admission of Pupils. 


4. It is to be observed also, that although Pupils are eligible for promotion from 
the Public to the High School, after passing a satisfactory Examination in the subjects 
of the first four Classes of the former, omitting Natural History, Chemistry and Botany, 
for it is quite at the option of the Parents, or Guardians, of Pupils, whether they shall 
enter the High School or not, before they complete the whole Programme of Studies 
in the Public Schools, when they can enter an advanced Class in the High School. 


5. The fundamental principle of our System of Public Instruction is, that every 
youth, before proceeding to the subjects of higher English, or of a Classical, Hducation, 
shall first be grounded in the elementary subjects of a Public School Education. No 
Candidates are, therefore, eligible for admission to the High Schools, except those who 
have manifested proficiency in the subjects of the first four Classes of the Public School 
Programme, by passing a satisfactory Examination. 
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6. The objects and duties of the High Schools are two-fold :— 

First, commencing with Pupils who, (whether educated in either a Public, or 
Private, School) are qualified as above, the High Schools are intended to complete a 
good English Education, by educating Pupils not only for Commercial, Manufacturing 
and Agricultural pursuits, but for fulfilling with efficiency, honour and usefulness, the 
duties of Municipal Councillors, Legislators, and various public Offices in the service 
of the Country. 

The second object and duty of the High Schools, (commencing also with Pupils 
qualified as above), is to teach the languages of Greece and Rome, of Germany and 
France, the Mathematics, etcetera, so far as to prepare youth for certain professions, 
and especially for the Universities, where will be completed the education of men for 
the Learned Professions, and for the Professorships in the Colleges, and Masterships in 
the Collegiate Institute and High Schools. 


X.—Co.ieciate Institutes, or Locan CoLieass. 


The new School Law provides for the establishment and maintenance of three 
classes of superior English, or Classical, Schools, videlicet : — 

I. High Schools for teaching Classical and English subjects,—in which Boys and 
Girls may be instructed together, or separately. 

II. High Schools, in which Boys and Girls may be instructed in English subjects 


alone. 

III. Collegiate Institutes, for giving instruction to Boys only in Classical and 
English subjects, in which there shall be an average daily attendance of at least sixty 
Boys in Greek, or Latin. | 

Trustees of High Schools, therefore, who desire to have the title of Collegiate 
Institute conferred upon their School by the Lieutenant-Governor, are requested to 
furnish the Education Department with the following information : — 

1. The names and designations of each Master employed in the School, and the 
number of his teaching hours per day. 

2. The number and designation of each Assistant Teacher, (if any), and the number 
of his teaching hours per day. 

3. The aggregate attendance of Boys during the previous year, and during the two 
preceding Terms of the School. 

4. The daily average attendance of the same during the periods named. 

5. The Income from all local sources during the preceding year. 

6. The description of the proposed Collegiate Institute Building as regards :— 

(a) Its situation, and the extent of its Site,—description and size of the Building, 
and its state of repair. 

(b) The number of Rooms devoted to teaching purposes in it, and their sizes. 

(c) Description of Apparatus for illustrating Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; 
number and description of Maps; number of Volumes in Library, (if any). 

(d) Size of Play-ground, and extent of outside Conveniences, etcetera. 

The High Schools having of necessity been thrown open to Girls, and provision 
having been made in them for giving a purely English Education apart from Classics, 
it was thought desirable to prevent the possible extinction in our Educational System 
of a purely Classical School which would serve as a proper link between the Public School 
and the University. With this view, a provision was introduced into the High School 
portion of the Act, authorizing the establishment of Collegiate Institutes, and fixing 
the minimum standard to be reached by any High School,—the Trustees of which 
desired to be recognized as a Collegiate Institute. This standard is the daily average 
attendance of at least sixty Boys in Greek and Latin, and the employment, bona fide, 
of at least four Masters who shall devote the whole of their time to the work of instruc- 
tien in the Institute. The standard fixed is not an ideal one, but has already been sur- 
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passed by more. than one of our existing High Schools.* It is hoped that the estab- 
lishment throughout the Country of these local Colleges of the comparatively high 
standard which such Institutions must reach and maintain, in order to be recognized 
as such, will be a great and substantial boon to the Country, and will promote, in the 
highest degree, the best interests of superior education throughout the Province. 


The Study of Latin in Collegiate Institutes. 


Among the many reasons which justify the provision in the new School Act, requir- 
ing an absolute daily average attendance in Collegiate Institutes of at least sixty 
Boys in Greek and Latin, are the following, which we have quoted, with the recom- 
mendations of the English Royal Commissions on the subject. In their Report of 1868 
they say :— 

All the Masters examined by us appear to be agreed that nothing teaches English 
Grammar so easily or so well a8 Latin Grammar, and next to that they would place the 
teaching of some other foreign Grammar, such as French. The preference is given to 
Latin for many reasons. There is something, no doubt, in the beauty of the language 
itself. But the chief stress is laid on the fulness and precision of its accidence, in which 
no modern language can rival it. Further, it has entered so largely into English, that 
the meaning of a very large proportion of our words is first discovered to us on learning 
Latin. And to a no less degree has it entered into English Literature, so that many 
of our classical writers are only half intelligible unless some knowledge of Latin precede 
the reading. Latin again is a common gateway to French, Italian and Spanish. Some 
Teachers even maintain that French can be peuen more easily in company with Latin, 
than by giving all the time to French alone. 

In order to give force and weight to their opinions, he Commissioners state that : — 


The witnesses whom we examined on this question may be divided into three :— 
classes :—1. Schoolmasters who spoke from their own experience. 2. Professional men, 
who described the general education which they thought necessary as a preparation for 
their own professions. 38. Managers and promoters of Schools and others who for 
different reasons had taken an interest in Education, and had bestowed some thought 
on the subject. 

The following is an analysis of the opinions of these three classes of witnesses :— 


lst class.—The School Masters were almost unanimous in regarding Latin as their 
chief educational instrument. 

2nd class.—The Representatives of the different professions, although by no means 
so earnest in their opinions as the Schoolmasters, still, on the whole, came to the same 
result. Lawyers, Medical men, Farmers, Engineers, agreed in wishing that a certain 
amount of Latin should form a part of the preliminary education for their several 
occupations. 

3rd class.—There was not the same unanimity among those whose acquaintance 
with the subject was not quite so directly practical, but the opinions expressed by 
some of these gentlemen require special notice. Slee 


Opinions in favour of English versus Latin. 


The Commissioners say :—: 

Great weight is undoubtedly due to these latter opinions, and to the arguments 
used in support of them. The beauty of English Literature; its power to cultivate and 
refine the learners; the fact that French and German children were carefully instructed 
in their respective languages ;the example of the Classic Nations themselves, who certainly 
studied their own great Writers;; these, and other similar arguments, were urged 
upon us with great force. 

Professor Seeley went still further than the bthen three. He was speaking chiefly 
of Education of the second grade, [such as are High Schools], and in that Education 
he wished to substitute English for Latin, and exclude Latin altogether. But he means 
by English not Grammar, but rather Rhetoric. ‘‘Winglish,’’? he says, ‘‘ought not to be 
taught to Boys as a language, but as their language; not curiously and scientifically, 
but artistically, practically, rhetorically. The object is to train Boys in their gift of 
speech, to teach them to use it more freely, more skilfully, more precisely, and to 
admire and to enjoy it more when it is nobly used by great Authors. The merely 
grammatical part should, therefore, be passed over lightly, the antiquarian part might 


* The Galt School, with its Six Masters and Seventy Pupils, was taken as the standard for Collegiate Institutes, 


\ 
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be omitted altogether, the principal stress should be laid on composition.’’ ‘‘Precision, 
accuracy, and solidity,’ he would avowedly make secondary, and aim rather at 
‘Brillianey and elegance.’ It may be admitted that Professor Seeley has rightly defined 
the true purpose of teaching English Literature; but, as Mr. Derwent Coleridge points 
out with much force, ‘‘to teach English as a study is a far more rare and difficult 
accomplishment than to teach Latin; and that for one man who can take a play of 
Shakespeare, or ‘Paradise Lost,’ as a Class Book, there are ten who can carry Boys 
very respectable through Cesar and Virgil, whether regard be had to the language, or 
to the subject matter,’’. ‘‘A practical view,’’ he continues, ‘‘must be taken of the 
question. The English Classics must be read, and will help of themselves to educate 
the reader; but a scholarly acquaintance with the English Language, of the humblest 
kind, can be most quickly, as well as most thoroughly, gained through the medium ot 
Latin.’’ ET TLS eles Me 
In particular, Mr. Goldwin Smith urged the necessity of maintaining such a con- 
nection, as, in his judgment, a powerful argument in favour of basing education gen- 
erally upon Latin. hae 

The best mode of dealing with Latin is probably not far from that suggested by 
Mr. Fearon. If Boys were not allowed to begin Latin until the elements of an English 
Education were thoroughly secured, if it were then kept within such limits as not to 
encroach on other subjects, but give them aid, it would probably have its full educational 
value at the time, and prepare the way for a higher grade of Education afterwards, if 
a higher grade were intended. a Ye 


Conclusions and Recommendations of the English Commissioners. 


The conclusions to which we were brought by a review of the opinions put before 
us in regard to the subjects of instruction are strongly confirmed by the experience of 
those Countries that have been most successful in the management of Education. Every- 
where we find the Classics still regarded as the best instrument now to be obtained for 
the highest education, and when the Classics are neglected, the education seems to be 
lowered in character. But we see also two important modifications must be made in 
this general statement. 

One is, that the time given to Classics must be so far curtailed, if necessary, as to 
admit of other important studies by their side. France curtails the study of Greek 
for this purpose; Prussia the practice of Composition; but neither gives up the Classics 
in her highest education, nor Latin even in what ranks much below the highest. The 
Scotch Parents, who can choose at their own discretion, still make Latin the staple of 
instruction, while they are not content with Latin only. Even Zurich, with a decided 
leaning to Industrial Education, has a large proportion of Scholars in Classical Schools. 
But all these Countries appear to stand above us in the teaching of every subject 
except the Classics, and England is quite alone in requiring no systematic study of the 
Mother Tongue. 

The other modification of the general rule in favour of Classics is that room must 
be made for Schools of an altogether different type. There ars minds fitted to be 
developed by other Studies than that of the most perfect known languages. There are 
occupations for which Classical Studies do not give the proper preparation. Schools like 
the Realschulen of Prussia, or the Schools of Industry of Switzerland, have become a 
positive need of modern times. 


XI.—Svurpport Equatty or tHE HigH Aanp Pusiic ScHoots sy Municrean Covuncrs. 


The ‘School Law of 1871 at length embodied a principle for which I had contended 
for years. In submitting the first Draft of a School Bill in 1854, for the improvement 
of our Grammar Schools, I sought to get inserted in it a recognition of the principle,— 
which has at length been conceded,—that it was the duty of the County, or other, 
Municipal Councils, to provide by a Rate upon property for the support of the Grammar 
School, equally with the Common School. Experience has shown how utterly impossible 
it was to maintain a good Grammar School without Municipal Aid, in addition to the 
Legislative Grant. The history of our Grammar Schools since 1854 has, (with some 
honourable exceptions), been a chronicle of failures, owing chiefly to want of means to 
employ a sufficient number of Teachers, and to prevent the wholesale thrusting into 
them of a number of ill-qualified children, in the vain hope of thereby increasing the 
Government Grant. The obvious fact was overlooked that, if one ‘School resorted to 
this improper means of swelling its average attendance, another would do the same. 
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Thus, in the race for numbers, the quality deteriorated, and the ratio of Apportionment 
to each School was largely reduced. This was the case, especially as regards the better 
class of Schools, which did not resdrt to this questionable means of obtaining, as was 
hoped, an increased Grant, but which were made to suffer severely by this unjust 
competition. Happily the motive for a continuance of this unfortunate state of things 
has been entirely removed, and the Councils are now authorized and required by Law 
to provide all necessary means-for carrying on our High Schools in a state of efficiency. 
I have no doubt that the High School Sections of the Act will inaugurate a new and 
auspicious era in the higher English and Commercial, as well as elementary Classical 
Education of the Country, in regard to both sexes of our youthful population. 


XII.—Tue New Prinoreitée or “Payment sy ReEsvuts.’’ 


Our School Law of 1871 has introduced a new principle into the mode of payments 
to High Schools. Formerly the System adopted was, (as in the case of Public Schools), 
to distribute the High School Fund on the basis of average attendance of the Pupils 
at the School. This was found to work injuriously to the best class of Schools. For 
instance, a very inferior School, with an average attendance, say, of fifty, would be 
entitled to receive precisely the same Apportionment as another School with the same 
attendance, but which might be greatly superior,—if not the very best School in the Pro- 
vince. To remedy this defect and remove this injustice, a new principle of payment was 
introduced into the Act, videlicet:—the ‘‘payment’”’ (as it is technically termed in 
England), ‘‘by results,’’ or, as in the words of the Act itself, according to “‘proficieney in 
the various branches of Study.’’ This principle has been for years strictly applied to 
Elementary Schools in England, and it is now extended to other classes of Schools. The 
thoroughness of the system of Inspection adopted there has enabled the School Authori- 
ties to do so. We shall not be able at present to go further than the High Schools with 
the application of this principle; but I trust that, by and by, if it be found to work 
well in the High Schools, we shall be able to apply it to the Public Schools as well. 


_ In Victoria, (Australia), ‘“‘payment by results,’ to the Schools, is the system 
adopted. In the last Report of the Board of Education for that Country, published 
this year, the Board says :— 

The system of ‘‘payment by results,’’ now in use, appears to be working well, and 
to give general satisfaction. The fact, that at each Examination, each School’s force is 
recorded as having gained a certain percentage of a possible maximum, affords a means 
of comparison between different Schools which, if not conclusive as to their relative 
merits, is sufficiently so to cause considerable emulation amongst Teachers. Indeed, the 
wish to obtain a high percentage, materially increases the stimulus afforded by the 
‘result payments.’’ 

The three-fold principle upon which High Schools are hereafter to be aided, is 
declared by the new Law to be as follows :— 

Each High School conducted according to law [and the Regulations], shall be 
entitled to an Apportionment . . . according,— 

First,—To the average attendance of Pupils. 

Second,—Their proficiency in the various branches of Study. 

Third.—The length of time each such High School is kept open, as compared with 
other High Schools. 

With the aid of the additional Inspector of High Schools, the Education Depart- 
ment will be enabled to obtain the information required, which will enable it to give 
- effect to the new and equitable system of Apportionment. 


) 


XIIT.—Morer THorover And SysteMAtTic INSPECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


It has been well said by the Reverend Doctor Fraser, the present Bishop of Man- 
chester, that inspection is the salt of elementary Education. He goes on to insist upon 
its application to the higher Schools of England, and says :— 


The publicity with which “all material facts’’ relating to each School ‘‘are annually 
made known to the State,’’ through the machinery of the Board of Education, is con- 
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sidered in Massachusetts to be the secret of the immense progress that has taken place 
in Education in that Commonwealth in the last thirty years. 


Examples and Warnings of other Countries. 


1. In all educating Countries, the thorough inspection of Schools is regarded as 
essential to their efficiency and improvement; and this cannot be done except by men 
who are competent to teach the Schools themselves. The want of practical and thorough 
inspection has undoubtedly been a serious impediment to any improvement in the 
Schools in many parts of the Province; nor can any improvement be expected in the 
Schools generally without an improved system of inspection. It is an anomaly in our 
School System, on which I have remarked more than once, that while a legal standard 
of qualification is prescribed for Teachers of Schools, no standard of qualification what- 
ever had been prescribed for the Superintendents of Teachers and Schools. In the efforts 
which have hitherto been directed to organize the machinery of the School System, and 
to provide the Apparatus necessary to render it effective, the people of the Country 
have most nobly co-operated and done their part in bringing the whole System into 
efficient operation. But as long as the inspection of the Schools was in the hands of 
men who were not paid, or expected to devote their studies and time to the duties of 
their office, and who, for the most part, were not practical Teachers, and who formed 
their standard of good Schools and good teaching from what existed twenty, or thirty, 
years ago, and not from what the best Schools have been made, and the improved 
methods of School Organization, Teaching and Discipline which have been introduced 
during the present age, we could not expect any considerable improvement in the 
internal state and character of the Schools, except from the improved character of the 
Teachers, and, in instances where regularly trained Teachers, or Teachers who have 
kept up with the progress of the times, have been employed; and even they have been 
able to do little in comparison with what they might have done, .had their hands been 
strengthened and their hearts encouraged by the example, counsel and influence of 
thoroughly competent Inspectors. 


2. As to the felt necessity of a better System of School Inspection in Ontario, we 
have the testimony of the Reverend Doctor Fraser, the present Bishop of Manchester, 
who, in 1865, visited the Province, and made his Report to the English Commissioners 
upon our Schools. He remarks :— 


Thorough inspection of Schools, such as we are accustomed to in England, is a great 
desideratum both in the States and Canada. Something like our English mode of 
inspection of Schools, by a body of perfectly independent and competent gentlemen, 
would be a great and valuable addition to the School System both of the United States 
and Canada. . . . In fact, the great desideratum of the Common School System, 
both in Massachusetts and generally in the States, is adequate, thorough, impartial, and 
independent inspection of Schools. In New York and Pennsylvania, a system of super- 
vision by Counties, or wide districts, has been introduced, and is at work with tolerable 
success; but even here, the Superintendents, (or Commisioners, as they are called in 
New York), appear, from their Reports, to be more, or less, hampered by local prejudices 
and jealousies, and their Salary is in part provided by the District which is the sphere 
of their labours. They are elected, too in Pennsylvania, by the ‘‘School Directors of 
the several Townships; in New York, by the Electors of the Assembly Districts, by 
ballot. A similar organization is strongly recommended by the Ohio State Commission. 

ie .The Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in a Lecture, says :— 
‘“‘My observations, on visiting thousands of ‘Schools throughout Massachusetts, and 
many in twelve other States, have clearly proved to my mind the wisdom of maintaining 
a Superintendent in all our Cities and large Townships, who shall devote his whole time 
to the care and improvement of the Schools.’’? In discussing the defects in the Admin- 
istration of Schools in the United States, the Reverend Doctor Fraser says :—‘‘The 
supreme control of the Schools is too absolutely in the hands of local Administrators, 
with no absolute guarantee of competency. The inspection, even, of County Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners is often found to be nugatory and ineffective. Legal 
requirements are constantly ignored, or evaded, and a properly authenticated -and 
independent Officer, like Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools among ourselves, armed 
with visitorial powers, and with means provided for giving effect to his recommendations, 
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appears to be the element wanting in the machinery of the System, to give it that 
balance with the complication of its parts requires.’’ 


3. The English Commissioners, in their Report of 1861, declare that,— 


The superiority of inspected Schools may be stated as beyond dispute; and although 
this is partly attributable to inspected Schools possessing an apparatus of trained 
Teachers and. Pupil Teachers, which in other Schools is unknown, yet much is due to 
the activity and carefulness which are the results of a system of constant supervision. 
This is clearly expressed by Mr. Hare, who examined a number of witnesses, and 
who assures us that ‘‘on the beneficial effects of inspection, especially as carried on by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors, the agreement is more general than on any other subject. 
Nearly all consider it as a wholesome stimulus to all concerned,—Managers, Parents, 
Pupil-teachers, and Scholars.’ 


The great advantages of inspection appear still more clearly, if we examine the 
opinions which have been sent to us from different parts of the Country. Thus the 
Honourable and Reverend T. Best, after criticizing as ‘‘faulty’’ several details of the 
Government system of aid, speaks thus:—‘‘Having dwelt thus long on the deficiencies 
of the System, let me make amends in a single sentence. The Schools under Govern- 

_ ment inspection are, as a rule, the only good Schools in the Country, and we cannot 
too highly appreciate the assistance that System renders and has rendered.’’ 

We have strong testimony to the marked superiority of inspected, over uninspected, 
Schools, and to the stimulus which inspection supplies, subject to the remark that the 
Inspectors often lead the Teachers to dwell on matters of memory, rather than of 
reasoning, and rather on details than on general principles, or on general results, and 
also subject to a further remark, as to the inconvenience of differences in the standards 

adopted by different Inspectors. As a remedy for these defects, we recommend the 
appointment by the Committee of Council of one, or more, Inspectors General, whose 
duty it shall be to superintend the Inspectors, to notice their deficiencies, and to corres- 
pond on the subject directly with the Committee of Council. We have found that while 
inspection quickens the intellectual activity, and raises the condition of the whole 
School, the Inspectors are tempted to attend to the state of the Upper, more than of 
the Junior, Classes in Schools, and to estimate the whole ‘School accordingly. 

4. The English Commissioners, in their Report of 1868, say :— 

Even the best Masters will not do so well without this aid as with it. On the 
Continent of Europe all Schools that in any degree claim a public character, and some- 
times even private Schools, are required to submit to such a review of their work. In 
this Country, inspection has been the most powerful instrument in the improvement 
of Elementary Education. . . . Inspection is necessary to prevent waste, to 
secure efficiency, to prepare the way for improvement. The Regulations for Examination 
should be governed by two principles. One is that the Examination should not be com- 
petitive, but a fair test of average work. It should, as far as possible, follow the 
Prussian rule, and be such as a Scholar of fair ability and proper diligence may, toward 
the end of his School course, come to with a quiet mind and without a painful effort. 

5. Our American eiohion ts have thoroughly tried the systems of both Township 
and County Superintendents. The State Commissioner of Schools in Ohio says :— 

Our system of Township supervision of Schools has proved a lamentable failure. 
Similar Systems in other States have uniformly failed. Any system of supervision for 
the Country Schools must necessarily fail, that does not make provision for the employment 
of competent Superintendents, whose entire energies are given to the work. 

The value of local supervision, through the agency of competent County Superin- 
tendents, has been tested in other States. Pennsylvania adopted the system in 1854, 
New York in 1856, Illinois, Wisconsin, Maryland, West Virginia, California, and 
several other States subsequently ; and the testimony from each of them is, that it has 
proved a most valuable feature of their School Systems. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania says :— 

County Superintendents were first elected in this State in 1854, and it is not claim- 
ing too much for the office to say that it has vitalized the whole system. To it, more 
than to any other agency, or to all other agencies combined, we owe our educational 
progress of late years. 

I may observe that more than four-fifths of the County School Conventions held 
in the several Counties of this Province two years since, desired duly qualified County 
Superintendents in place of Township Superintendents. 

6. The travelling Agent of the Board of Education for the State of Massachusetts 
uses the following forcible language in regard to this matter :— 


, 
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It has been said, and with great truthfulness, that ‘‘the most important branch of 
administration, as connected with Education, relates to School Inspection.’’ It is 
asserted by some careful observers, that the Dutch Schoolmasters are decidedly superior 
to the Prussian, notwithstanding the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, and the two, 
or three, only in Holland; and this superiority is attributed entirely to a better system 
of inspection. This is the basis on which the whole fabric of their popular instruction 
rests. The absence of such a thorough supervision of Schools as is maintained in Holland 
with such admirable results, is the weakest part of our System. 


What is needed for all our ‘Schools, and what is essential to their highest efficiency, 
is a constant, thorough, intelligent, impartial and independent supervision. Coi- 
paratively few persons possess the varied qualifications so indispensable to success 1n 
this delicate and important work. So important was it regarded by the distinguished 
Author of the Dutch system of inspection, that, after a long hfe devoted to educational 
labour, he said ‘“‘Take care how you choose your Inspectors; they are men whom you 
ought to look for lantern in hand.’’ 


‘‘A School,’’ says Edward. Everett, ‘‘is not a clock, which you can wind up, and 
then leave it to go of itself. Nor can other interests be thus neglected. Our railroads 
and Factories require some directing, controlling and constantly supervising mind for 
their highest efficiency, and do not our Schools need the same? To meet this great 
want, eleven of the fifteen Cities of our State, and numerous large Towns, have availed 
themselves of the provision of the Statute, and elected School Superintendents who 
devote their whole time and energies to this work of supervision. I have visited all, 
or nearly all, of these Towns and Cities, and several of them frequently, and can bear my 
decided testimony to the great benefit that has resulted to their Schools in consequence.’’ 


The Spirit in which Inspection should be Performed. 


The Regulations in regard to Inspection, which have been adopted by the Council 
of Public Instruction, are sufficiently explicit as to the general details of inspection, and 
the mode in which it should be conducted. I will, therefore, only repeat here what I 
wrote on this subject in 1846 and 1850, when our present System of Education was 
inaugurated. I said: — 


“To perform the duty of Inspector with any degree of efficiency, the Inspector 
should be acquainted with the best modes of teaching every department of an English 
School, and be able to explain and exemplify them. It is, of course, the Inspector’s 
duty to witness the modes of teaching adopted by the Teacher, but he should do some- 
thing more. He should, some part of the time, be an actor as well as spectator. To do 
so he must keep pace with the progress of the Science of Teaching. Every man who has 
to do with Schools, ought to make himself master of the best modes of conducting them 
in all the details of arrangement, instruction, and discipline. A man commits a wrong 
against Teachers, against children, and against the interests of School Education, who 
seeks the office of Inspector without being qualified and able to fulfil all its functions. 
Tn respect to the manner of performing the visitorial part of the Inspectors’s duties, 
I repeat the suggestions which I made in my Circular to Local Superintendents of 
Schools, in December, 1846. They are as follows :— 


_ . Your own inspection of the Schools must be chiefly relied upon as the basis of your 
judgement, and the source of your information, as to the character and methods of School 
instruction, discipline, management, accommodations, etcetera; and on this subject, 
we ought not to content ourselves with exterior and general facts. . . . . But it 
is not of less importance to know the interior regime of the Schools,—the aptitude, the 
zeal, the deportment of the Teachers,—their relations with the Pupils, the Trustees and 
the neighbourhood,—the progress and attainments of the Pupils, and in a word, the 
whole moral and social character and results of the instruction given, as far as can be 
ascertained. Such information cannot be acquired from reports and statistical tables; 
it can only be obtained by special visits, and by personal conversation and observation ,— 
by an examination of the several Classes, in their different branches of Study; so as to 
enable you to ascertain the degree and efficiency of the instruction imparted. 


The Great Value of Inspection to Public Schools. 


‘The importance of the question of Public School Inspection,’’ remarks the English 
Journal of Education, ‘is much broader and deeper than at first sight apnears. The 
history of that laborious transition which has occurred, first, from contented ignorance 
to discontent with ignorance, and then to strivings after intelligence, and attempts at 
education, fructifying in a very general effort to make Schools efficient, discloses to the 
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practical observer, one gangrenous obstacle attaching to the whole progress of the 
movement, videlicet, a morbid desire to screen and pilliate defects. We believe far less 
hindrance to Education has arisen from the badness of Schools, than from the folly of 
cloaking their badness. This jealousy of criticism has been exhibited greatly in pro- 
portion to the reputation of the School. It has always been found that an Inspector 
may, with much less chance of evoking the wrath of the Managers, denounce a bad 
School in wholesale terms than he can insinuate a blemish, or hint a blot, in one which 
‘has a name.’’ It may be said that this is very natural, as no one likes the criticism 
of that which has obtained him credit, and ministered to his amour propre; but natural 
as this may be, it is not the less injurious to the progress of Education. The very best 
School is capable of improvement; and as the real value of a School is generally over- 
rated, and its defects are more easily veiled than those of any other object of equal 
importance, it is greatly to be lamented that this intolerance of criticism should pit 
itself against the obvious means of improvement which skilled inspection affords. We 
repeat, that if it stops short of a full and faithful exposure of every fault and defect 
in the matter and methods of instruction, it betrays its trust, and falls short of its 
imperative duty. So far from there being ground for complaint of the censoriousness 
of Inspectors of Schools, whether local, or governmental, proofs abound that they far 
oftener sin in being too mealy-mouthed, and in winking at defects they deem it 
ungracious, or impolitic, to expose. Kducation is by no means in need of such delicate 
handling. It is far from being a flame easily extinguished by the breath of censorship. 
On the contrary, nothing tends more directly to feed and nourish it; and Inspectors 
who have the manliness to set their faces against shams and rote systems, and to ‘develop’ 
errors, as well as ‘aims,’ in their right light, are deserving of the hearty thanks and 
support of every man who wishes Education to be a reality, and a thorough mind-training 
in the duties and subjects essential for practical life. There are two ways of inspecting 
Schools; one is’ to praise the Teachers and please the Managers; the other is to benefit 
the Scholars and improve the Schools. Jt will but seldom happen that those two courses 
can coincide. The Inspector must usually take his choice between them, and according 
to it is he worthy, or unworthy, of his office. We are no advocates of undue harshness, 
or a spirit of fault finding. He who takes pleasure in blaming, or who fails to apply 
just censure in kindly, or Christian, terms, is just as wrong as he who, from false 
lenience, or truckling servility, praises where he ought to blame, or ‘winks at faults he 
trembles to chastise.’ 


‘“‘We firmly believe that the progress of sound teaching is just now more entirely in 
the hands. and contingent on the faithfulness and courage of Inspectors of Schools, than 
on any other human agency. None, so well as professional and experienced Examiners, can 
detect glosses, extinguish effete systems, substitute right ones, or invert the pyramid 
now tottering on its apex. Those who, chafing under the wholesome correction of their 
own Schools, absorbed by the sense of personal grievance, and forgetting what is due to 
the great behests and eternal aims of Education, rail at the remedy, and attack the 
physician instead of the disease, are the real obstructives to the cause of sound secular 
and availing Religious instruction.’’ 


XIV.—MiscennANEous Provisions or THE New Scuoor Act. 


Among the miscellaneous provisions of the new School Act, we might enumerate the 
following :— 


1. Section 16 authorizes T'rustees, or any five Ratepayers, to appeal to the County 
Council against the act, past, or present, of a Township Council, in forming or altering 
their School Section. 

2. The 17th Section of the new School Law provides a remedy for difficulties which 
have been experienced in many School Sections in obtaining a Site for a School House. 
This provision is a simplification of what is provided by Law, in similar cases, in laying 
out public highways. A corresponding provision exists in the new School Law of 
England, and the laws of Quebec, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire and else- 
where. 

3. ‘Section 20 authorizes Trustees to erect a Teacher’s Residence, if they desire to 
do so. 

4. Section 22 authorizes a Trustee, equally with their Secretary, to call School 
Trustees’ Meetings. 

5. Sections 25 and 26 relate to the enlarged powers conferred upon Arbitrators 
under the School Law; and Section 27 abolishes Arbitrations between Trustees and 
Teachers in regard to Salary, etcetera. 

6. Section 28 remedies a defect in the provision of the Law in regard to appeals by 
the Chief Superintendent against the decisions of County Judees in School matters. 

7. Section 29 declares that the Summer Vacations in the Public Schools shall be 
one month, from the 15th of July to the 15th of August, both inclusive; and Section 
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44 declares that the Summer Vacations in High Schools shall be from the Ist of July 
to the 15th of August, inclusive. 

8. Section 30 remedies several defects, and supplies some omissions in the School 
Law. It facilitates the recovery of Fines; enlarges the powers of School Collectors ; 
restores to the outgoing Trustee, (after the lst of October in each year), all the powers 
of which the School Law of 1860 deprived him. He has now equal authority with the 
other Trustees to engage Teachers, etcetera. The Section also prevents Trustees from 
giving orders to Teachers who are not legally qualified; authorizes the Township Council 
to correct mistakes in the School Assessor’s Roll; (Note.—The 18th Section authorizes 
the Reeve and School Inspectors to equalize every year the Assessments of Union School 
Sections). The Section further directs the Inspector, to apportion moneys to every 
School Section within his jurisdiction, whether a School is kept open in it, or not. The 
object of this provision is,—lst. Not to allow a Section to suffer a loss of its Grant in 
case the Trustee’s Report should fail, from error, or carelessness, or other cause, to 
reach the Inspector. 2nd. To determine the amount for which Trustees are personally 
responsible, and for which they can be sued, should they fail to keep open their School 
during the whole year. 

9. Section 31 declares that the Municipal, or Assessment, Act, or any Amendments 
to them, which shall be in force at the time anything is done under their authority, 
shall govern Trustees, Collectors, and other School Officers. 

10. Section 37 declares that no Public, or High, School shall be entitled to share in 
the fund applicable to it, unless conducted according to the Regulations provided by 
Law. 

11. Public School Trustees, equally with their Secretary-Treasurer, are now made 
personally responsible, (Section 46), for their ‘‘neglect, or refusal, to account. for, or 
deliver up, when called upon by competent authority to do so” . . . ‘‘all School 
moneys or School Property’? which may have come into their hands. They are also 
required ‘‘to exact security from every person to whom they may entrust School money, 
or other School property, and deposit such security with the Townslfip Council for safe 
keeping.’’ Failing to do so, they become personally responsible for any loss which may 
occur in consequence. (Sections 23 and 46). Section 21 relates to Public School Section 
Accounts, and Section 45 to the audit of the High School Accounts. 


Conclusion. 


I have thus, as Your Excellency will perceive, entered somewhat fully into an 
exposition and justification of the various new features of our System of Public Instruc- 
tion, which have been embodied in the ‘‘School Law Improvement Act of 1871.’’ I have 
felt it the more necessary to furnish, once for all, in this Report, the many friends of 
our School ‘System with the facts and reasonings illustrative of the necessity for the 
recent changes in our Law, which influenced me in endeavouring to embody in our 
School Law, certain great principles which underlie, and are common to, every really 
comprehensive System of National Education. In fact, no intelligent Person can 
carefully read over the extracts which I have given of the views and proceedings of 
Educationists in other Countries without coming to the conclusion, that, to have done 
less than we have done, would be to place this Province in the rear, rather than abreast, 
of other educating Countries. They would have felt that I should have been recreant 
to my duty had I failed to strongly press upon the Government and Legislature, the 
necessity of giving their highest sanction to the recommendations which I had made 
with a view to improve the School Law of this Province,—recommendations which were 
founded, (as I have shown in this Report), upon the knowledge and experience of the 
‘most accomplished Educationists of the present day. 

After twenty-seven years’ service in promoting what I believed to be the best 
interests of our School System, I am more than ever profoundly impressed with the 
conviction of the correctness of the views on these subjects which I expressed in my 
preliminary Report on a System of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, which I sub- 
mitted to the Government in 1846. It has been the purpose and aim of my life, since 
I assumed the direction of the Education Department, to give practical effect to these 
views, and, with the Divine favour, to secure and perpetuate to my native Country, the 
inestimable blessings of a free, comprehensive, Christian education for every child in 
the land. 

Toronto, November, 1871. Egerton Ryerson. 


/ 
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Nors. Having completed this draft of Report, I wrote the following Letter to Doctor 


Ryerson, who was still at his Island Home. 


I have now finished the Draft of your Annual Report. I have made it, as far as 
possible, both an ‘‘Exposition and a Defence’’ of our recent School Legislation. 

If approved by you and reprinted, it would be well to give it, (if reprinted), this 
title: —‘‘The new School Law of 1871 explained, [or illustrated]. Reprinted from the 
Report of the Chief Superintendent of Education for 1870.”’ 

T have sought to dovetail your own expositions and explanations with words of my 
own, and have largely illustrated them from outside sources. I trust that it wil! 
accomplish the object aimed at. 

I have revised the half-yearly School Trustee Returns, so as to get in it the names 
of all of the children in the Section who are not attending School. I have stated in a 
note on the Return, that the Trustees can employ their own Collector, or some other 
person, to get the desired information. I have also re-modelled the Inspectors’ Annual 
Report, but this can remain for your approval until your return. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop sent to-day for your Book on ‘‘Christian Morals,” 
as, in the notice of the Meeting of the Council of Public Instruction, he saw that it was 
to be approved. I got Mr. Marling to say in a note to him, that the Book was only 
designed for Public Schools, and that it could not be used in a School if any Parent, or 
Guardian, were opposed to it. I do not think he can reasonably object to a single line 
in it. 

I see ‘‘good times’’ ahead for this Province. The new School Law is most compre- 
hensive and far reaching. It will silently effect a revolution in our Schools and system 
of Education. 


Toronto, November 4th, 1871. J. Gzorar Hoparns. 
TELEGRAM FROM Docror Ryerson To J. Grorcr Hoparns. 


Education Report excellent; also blank forms of Reports for Inspectors. Words 
of Ten Commandments in Book on Christian Morals as objected to by Doctor Jennings, 
are conformed to those in the Authorized Version. 


Port Rowan, November 6th, 1871. Egerton Ryerson. 
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APPENDIX TO VOLUME TWENTY-TWO. 


Report oF THE H1isTorRIoGRAPHER OF THE Epucation DepartMENT TO THE HoNoURABLE 
R. A.. Pyne, M.D., LU.D., Minister or Epvucartton. 


I have this year completed the Twentieth Volume of the Documentary History of 
Education in Upper Canada, from 1791 down to the year 1869. 

Among the hundreds of original official, and semi-official Documents in these 
Volumes, there are quite a number of interesting and valuable ones,—some of them 
quite rare,—relating to the early records of Education in this Province. 

It is interesting to know, (so far as I am aware), that this Province, and the 
Empire of Germany, are the only two Countries which publish a connected narrative 
of the History and Progress of Education. 

In order to satisfy myself on this subject, so far as the United States were con- 
cerned, I corresponded with the various Historical Societies in that Country. From 
the replies which I have received I have learned that, although some of these Societies 
are most generously subsidized by the State Government, yet none of them have devoted 
any special attention to historical educational subjects, except by way of biographical 
sketches of noted Educators, or Educationists. 

It is true that the United States Commissioner of Education in his Annual Reports 
gives an extended, and most interesting, summary of the year’s transactions in each of 
the States, and in foreign Countries, yet, in such records, there is nothing of a con- 
nected historical character. 

In some respects these elaborate and invaluable systematized Reports, issued yearly 
by the United States Commissioner of Education in Washington, may be considered 
as a somewhat condensed and composite annual History of Education in all civilized 
Countries. It must, necessarily, in regard to special local Educational History, be 
brief and general, and, to a certain extent, fragmentary,—while our Documentary 
History deals fully with the subject, and is chronologically consecutive. 

Some time since the English Department of Education adopted the United States 
system of issuing Annual Volumes on general and specific educational topics, rather 
than historical accounts of Education in various Countries. 

Should a Dominion Bureau of Education be established, as suggested to Sir John 
Macdonald by the Reverend Doctor Ryerson at the Confederation of 1867, the United 
States, and latterly by the English system of issuing detailed accounts, and abridged 
sketches of Education in the various Provinces, and other places, would likely be 
adopted, and an effort would, doubtless, then be made of seeking to harmonize our 
Canadian system of Education, without in anywise interfering with the local adminis- 
tration of their Educational system in the several Provinces and Territories of the 
Dominion. 

In one of his Reports, the United States Commissioner mentions that Germany has 
published two unique collections of Volumes of German Educational History of special 
interest. The publication of this valuable collection has been secured by a subsidy 
from the Imperial Exchequer, by a vote of the Reichstag, likewise by substantial aid 
from the Prussian Department of Public Instruction, as well as by the German National 
Teachers’ Association. 

A Writer in the Commissioners’ Report thus points out a distinction between the 
two methods of dealing with the History of Education ;—the second of which I have 
invariably followed. He says:— 

‘‘Among the methods of presenting the History of Education, there are two dis- 
tinct, if not antagonistic ones; the one deals exclusively, or chiefly, with the theories, 
or schemes of Education, which have been advanced and discussed by philosophic writers, 
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and have occupied the attention of the educational world. . . . The other method 
deals exclusively with facts, taken from documentary sources, from Government Laws 
or Decrees, from School Programmes and Regulations, and from Records of Progress. 
: .’ It is the Quellen Studium, study of original sources, which is emphasized 
by modern scholars generally. 

“It is the method which is adopted by modern historians, and is in accordance with 
the methods applied in teaching Natural History and Science. This mode of procedure, 
—the study of original historical sources,—has been taken hold of by educational, as 
well as by other students of history.’’ 

In this Documentary History I have in each Volume, dealt with each subject 
specifically, and, to a certain extent, separately, the Common Schools, the Grammar 
Schools, and the Colleges, etcetera. ; 

In regard to the Common, (afterwards designated by Act of Parliament Public), 
Schools, I have traced their history chronologically from their first establishment by 
Act of Parliament in 1816. 

It is true that, up to that time, a few good private Schools were established in 
Toronto, Niagara, Kingston, and other Towns, as noted by Mr. Gourlay, in his 
“Statistical Account of Upper Canada.’’ And, in 1815, a number of persons in England, 
under the auspices of a ‘‘Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor, in Upper 
and Lower Canada,’’ collected sums of money for this purpose. These funds were 
entrusted to a Society formed in Kingston and designated ‘‘The Midland School 
Society,’? and an Act was passed in that year to authorize that Society to establish 
Schools in that District. In the following year, however, (1816), a general Common 
School Law was passed, which gave quite an impetus to the Educational movement. 

On the passage of this first Common School Act of 1816, quite a number of Schools 
were established in the various Counties, as recorded by Mr. Gourlay in his Statistical 
Volume. Some of these Schools were of a highly practical character, such as those in 
the Township of Hope. Mr. W. L. Mackenzie, in his book of ‘‘Sketches,’’ thus refers 
to these Schools : — 

“There are two Schools in Hope Township; one for the ordinary branches of 
Education, and the other, on a larger scale, in which instruction was given to young 
Girls in knitting, sewing, spinning, making straw and chip hats and bonnets, spinning 
wool and other useful arts of a like description.”’ 

It is a question, that, with all our progress and advancement in popular elementary 
Education, we have many, if any, of such thoroughly practical and useful Schools in 
any part of the Province, 

In the Act of 1816, providing for the establishment of Common Schools, a Legisla- 
tive Grant of $24,000 was made to enable the inhabitants to open Schools in the several 
Districts of the Province, where needed. This sum varied from year to year, and in 
1820, another Common School Act was passed, but the Grant was reduced to $10,000. 

In 1824, another Common School Act was passed, in which provision was made for 
five things:—Ist, the education of the Indians; 2nd, the establishment of Sunday 
Schools; 3rd, the distribution of Religious Books and Tracts so as to afford ‘‘Moral and 
Religious Instruction’’ to the people; 4th, the apportionment of a Provincial Board of 
Education to Superintend the Schools; and 5th, the Examination of Persons for the 
office of School Teachers. 

The administration of the School Laws was subsequently assigned to the Provincial 
Secretary, and there continued until the appointment of the Reverend Doctor Ryerson 
in 1844, who in 1845 and 1846 soon reorganized the whole System of Education. In 
1849, an Act was passed, granting one million of acres of land to form a fund for the 
support of Common Schools. 

In that year an unusual and singular episode occurred in connection with School 
Legislation. A School Bill, having been prepared by the Chief Superintendent of 
Education and submitted to the Government, was entrusted to the Honourable Malcolm 
F Cameron to bring before the Legislature. He was urged, however, by a friend of his 
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in the County of Bathurst, which County he represented in the House of Assembly, 
(this friend was hostile to Doctor Ryerson), and Mr. Cameron substituted his friend’s 
Bill and incorporated in it some of the clauses of the Chief Superintendent’s Bill, so 
as to make it acceptable. The hostile Bill was passed, and was assented to by the 
Governor-General. As soon as Doctor Ryerson was aware of this, he wrote to Attorney- 
General Baldwin, expressing his strong objection to the Bill, as containing many 
ill-advised provisions, and being anti-Christian in its character, and stating, that, should 
the Bill go into operation, his ‘‘office would be placed at the disposal of the Government.”’ 
Mr. Baldwin expressed his great regret that the burning of the Parliament House, and 
other matters had prevented him from being able to give attention to the subject; but 
that, as the Cameron Act did not go into operation until the next year, the Chief 
Superintendent was to administer the Act and Regulations then in force, until a new 
Act could be prepared and passed. The Cameron Bill, therefore, never went into 
operation. It is the only instance, so far as I know, of an Act passed by the Legislature, 
and having received the Royal Assent, being set aside, and not allowed to go into 
practical operation by order of the Executive Government. 

By direction of Mr. Baldwin, the Chief Superintendent prepared a comprehensive 
School Bill, which was passed in 1850, and became, as Doctor Ryerson expressed it, ‘‘the 
Charter of the School System of Upper Canada.”’ 

The establishment of Grammar Schools, as given in these Volumes, dates as far 
back as 1797, when the Legislature of Upper Canada memorialized the King to make a 
Grant of the Crown Lands for the establishment of ‘‘Free Grammar Schools, and a 
College, or University.’? In reply to this Memorial, the Imperial Government decided 
to make the terms of the projected Grant much more liberal and extensive than those 
_ of the Memorial, and, in the words of the Despatch of the Colonial Minister, in reply, 
the Grant was made ‘‘for Free Grammar School in each District, and, in due course of 
time, for the establishment of other Seminaries of a larger and more comprehensive 
nature, for the promotion of religious and moral learning, and the study of the Arts 
and Sciences.’’ 

The Grammar Schools which were established under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament in 1809, in the terms of this Imperial Grant, were really superior private 
Schools under a new name. They were in effect, Schools for the children of the higher 
classes, and were almost solely patronized by them, and official persons. 

Another class of very superior Preparatory Schools was established by the United 
Empire Loyalists in the chief centres of their settlements, such as Kingston, Cornwall, 
Bath, York, and St. Catharines. The most noted of these was the Bath Academy, taught 
by the Father of the Honourable M. S. Bidwell; the Grantham Academy at St. Cath- 
arines; and the Newburgh Academy. Then the noted School at Cornwall, taught by the 
Reverend Doctor Strachan, and afterwards the famous ‘‘Blue School’? in York, taught 
by the same distinguished man. There had also been a superior private School pre- 
viously established at York, and was taught by the Father of the Honourable Robert 
Baldwin; and the London District School taught by the Reverend George Ryerson, who 
was assisted, as Usher, by his more distinguished brother, the Reverend Egerton 
Ryerson. 

The vicissitudes through which the University Question in Upper Canada has passed, 
from the time that Governor Simcoe projected a ‘‘Church University’ in Upper Canada, 
to the last memorable contest on the question at Quebec in 1860, have been many and 
varied. The successive details of the history of this prolonged agitation are fully 
recorded in these Volumes. Through the active agency and efforts of Bishop Strachan, 
a Royal Charter was granted to King’s College, Toronto, in 1827, although the College 
itself was not opened until 1843, and after Victoria and Queen’s Colleges had been 
established, and were in active operation. 

The terms of this Charter of King’s College were very unacceptable to the majority 
of the people of Upper Canada, and led to active efforts to get it recalled, or modified. 
At length, a Bill to alter the objectionable terms of the Charter was introduced into 
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the House of Assembly. It was strongly opposed on the ground, among others, that it 
was ‘“‘not competent for a Colonial Legislature to alter the terms of a Royal Charter.’’ 
The objection was overruled, however, and I have given some legal opinions on the 
subject. Successive efforts were made by the Honourable John A. Macdonald, the 
Honourable W. H. Draper, and others, to pass Bills on this question, but without 
success. Attorney-General Baldwin proposed one in 1843, but went out of office soon 
after it was submitted to the Legislature. He was, however, successful in 1849 with his 
elaborate Bill to convert King’s College into the University of Toronto. 

These Volumes contain ample records of the proceedings of various Churches in 
regard to this University Question. They also contain the Annual Reports of the 
Toronto University, (so far as I have been able to obtain copies of them), and the out- 
lying Colleges, as well as other educational details of interest and value down to the 
year 1869. 

Your obedient Servant, 


J. Groree Hoperns, 
Historiographer of the Education Department of Ontario. 


Toronto, 9th December, 1907. 
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